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BOZZY. 
By Sir Bertram C. A. WINDiE, LL.D., Px.D. 


VERY man, especially every 
busy man, should have his 
hobby, if only as a dugout to which 
he may resort when the shell fire 
of this tiresome world becomes too 
hot. Mine for years has been the 
study of the eighteenth century in 
England and especially of Samuel 
Johnson and his circle. And from 
that study I am moved to ask the 
question: Why is Johnson? It is 
not a riddle of the type, “Why is a 
hen?” but a legitimate inquiry as to 
why of all the great men of litera- 
ture Samuel Johnson is perhaps the 
best preserved, the man who still 
lives and breathes for us, at least for 
those of us who will take the trouble 
to look for him? The answer to my 
mind is to be summed up in one 
word — Boswell — James Boswell, 
Johnson’s “Bozzy.” That is the 
thesis with which I am concerned in 
this essay. Suppose there had been 
no Boswell; suppose that there had 
only been Hawkins to tell us the 


manner of man that Johnson was, 
what would have been his reputa- 
tion to-day? 

His Dictionary was a marvelous 
piece of work and for “fine, con- 
fused reading” it is always interest- 
ing to dip into. But the number of 
dippers is small and as a book it has 
been superseded for many years by 
later and more complete works. 
Only professed students of literature 
ever look into the Rambler and 
though more people read the Lives 
of the Poets, yet even those readers 
are a very select body, and that in 
spite of the fact that, mixed with a 
good deal of poor criticism (which 
we too often get from Johnson), 
there is much to interest and delight 
in those biographies. Not as a 
critic either would Johnson live for 
us to-day, for it is a curious fact 
that Boswell, so much depreciated 
by those who have not understood 
him, was more often right in his 
judgments than his _ illustrious 
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friend. Johnson maintained the 
absurd contention that Richardson 
was a much greater novelist than 
Fielding. I suppose I am one of 
the few of to-day that have really 
read from cover to cover all the 
novels of Richardson in their unab- 
breviated state—and still survive. I 
have even read Pamela, Part L, 
twice. I suspect that no man alive 
or dead has ever done as much by 
Pamela, Part II. Of course to the 
social historian they are full of in- 
terest but, as novels, they are to 
those of Fielding what Rasselas is 
to the Pickwick Papers—the matter 
in dispute between Captain Brown 
and Miss Deborah Jenkyns in Cran- 
ford. Johnson persistently belittled 
Swift, declaring that he could not 
have written The Tale of a Tub, that 
being far too excellent a production 
for his powers. He would have none 
of Gray as a poet, and there are 
many other instances where John- 
son was wrong and Boswell was 
right—at least in the considered 
opinion of the literary world since. 
Rasselas is not alive to-day any 
more than its even duller contempo- 
rary, Calebs in Search of a Wife, 
which made the reputation of Han- 
nah More, once the recipient of one 
of Johnson’s most deadly snubs 
when she had laid the butter on 
with a trowel instead of with dis- 
cretion: “Dearest lady,” said the 
Great Cham of Literature, “consider 
with yourself what your flattery is 
worth, before you bestow it so 
freely”! 

Johnson even selected a rather 
turgid verse from Congreve’s Mourn- 
ing Bride as superior to any single 
passage that could be found in 
Shakespeare, but then there are 
times when we wonder whether we 
have the real mind of Johnson or 
whether he is merely arguing for 
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the sake of argument—a favorite 
trick of his. 

There is one instance in which he 
rose above what sometimes almost 
looks like jealousy of those too near 
his own pinnacle, where his criti- 
cism stands the test of time, and 
that is in the case of Edmund 
Burke. Asa writer I suppose it will 
not be denied that Burke was a 
much greater thinker and a much 
greater master of the English lan- 
guage than Johnson; nor can he 
have been much, if at all, inferior 
to him as a conversationalist. John- 
son admitted that himself, for, once 
when not feeling well, he refused to 
see Burke, giving as his reason the 
fact that argument with him, if suc- 
cess was to be on Johnson’s side, 
would exhaust him more than he 
cared to contemplate. Twice in his 
life is recorded his admiration for 
the great Irishman: “If a man were 
to go by chance at the same time 
with Burke under a shed to shun a 
shower he would say, ‘This is an 
extraordinary man.’” When in the 
Hebrides, he reiterated this state- 
ment with varied simile, “if you met 
him for the first time in a street 
where you were stopped by a drove 
of oxen and you and he stepped 
aside to take shelter but for five 
minutes, he’d talk to you in such 
a manner that you would say”— 
what the man delayed by the shower 
said. 

No, it is not as a critic that John- 
son would have lived, nor as an 
editor of Shakespeare, for his work 
in that direction is of no very great 
distinction. As a poet his two imita- 
tions of Juvenal will always live in 
anthologies and his lines on Levett 
should—but for some reason do not 
—find their place in such collec- 
tions. But none of these things 
would have given him the com- 
































manding position he undoubtedly 
occupies at the present time. He 
had it in his own day when he was 
the almost undisputed monarch in 
the literary world, but he held it 
then because of his powers of con- 
versation, in an age when conversa- 
tion was seriously cultivated in a 
manner that it has never been since. 
Yes:—but what should we have 
known about that conversation but 
for Jamie Boswell? It may fairly 
be said that if the latter had de- 
cided to Boswellize Burke and not 
Johnson, Burke would have been the 
great living figure of that age. Burke 
did not possess the odd characteris- 
tics of Johnson perhaps, at least we 
do not hear of them. He was a 
gentleman, which cannot on all oc- 
casions be claimed for Johnson, as 
we have yet to see. He was in every 
way a great man, but caret sacer 
vates, he had no Boswell. Most of 
what we do know of him, however, 
we know from Boswell, who is also 
our guide (though he Boswellized 
neither of them) to two other men 
of the first rank, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dr. Burney, the musician, 
both of them men of far more at- 
tractive character on the whole than 
Johnson, and neither of them prop- 
erly pictured to the needs of pos- 
terity. Reynolds we know only by 
side lights, and no person but a lit- 
erary athlete can penetrate through 
the thickets of Wardour Street 
pseudo-Johnsonese which Mme. 
D’Arblay planted around her par- 
ent in the Memoir which she wrote, 
when a prolonged stay in the dull- 
est Court that history knows of, 
followed by an almost equally dull 
wedlock with General D’Arblay had 
petrified what had once been the 
lively wits of the Fanny Burney who 
wrote Cecilia. Yet there is this to 
be said for Fanny, that after Bos- 
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well she is the person who gives us 
the most vivid picture of Johnson. 
Once one had to pick it out pain- 
fully from her numerous writings, 
especially from the Early Diaries— 
and how far those surpass any of 
her stories in interest!—and Mem- 
oirs. Now, thanks to Professor 
Tinker, that has been done for us 
and the whole thrown into a con- 
nected story in his Dr. Johnson and 
Fanny Burney, an admirable work 
which no lover of literature can af- 
ford to be without. Hawkins had 
not salt enough to keep sweet, so 
that, but for Boswell, we should 
have had to depend on Fanny—and 
who would then have taken the 
trouble to pluck her flowers and 
make a nosegay of them?—and on 
Mrs. Thrale’s disjointed anecdotes, 
and it does not seem likely that 
these could have kept Johnson alive 
as he is alive to-day. Professor 
Tinker argues that Johnson made 
Boswell, and no doubt there is a 
good deal of truth in that, though 
he could not have made him what 
he was had there not been really 
good stuff to work upon. But still 
more I maintain that Boswell made 
Johnson for us and for the genera- 
tions before and after us. 

That Boswell was a first-class 
genius in his own line no man now 
doubts, and no man to-day is likely 
to uphold the “inspired idiot” hy- 
pothesis once favored. Boswell was 
a man of birth and breeding: John- 
son was neither, so that in that re- 
spect at any rate Johnson must and 
did take the lower place. There is 


a curious mark-sheet which was 
drawn up by Mrs. Thrale giving in 
figures—20 was her maximum—her 
estimation of her husband, Johnson, 
Boswell, Burke, and others of her 
circle, as regards, religion, learning, 
and so forth. Mrs. Thrale did not 
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love Bozzy, in spite of Johnson's 
protestations to the contrary, nor is 
there the slightest concealment on 
his part of his dislike for the lady. 
Yet she awarded for “Manners” 0 
to Johnson (the only 0 in this cate- 
gory which she gave to anyone) and 
8 to Boswell, Garrick taking the first 
place with 17. And, not to bring up 
this mark-sheet again, let us note 
here that for “Good Humor” Boswell 
got 19, so did Dr. Burney. Arthur 
Murphy got 15 and all the rest, in- 
cluding Johnson and her own ex- 
cellent husband, got 0. 

The fact was that, as Boswell, 
with many excuses, makes clear, 
Johnson lost his veneer of good 
breeding when roused. Twice it is 
recorded that his retort (quite un- 
justified) to one who had beaten 
him in argument, was that his op- 
ponent was, if not drunk, on the 
verge of that condition. Well might 
Goldsmith say, “There is no arguing 
with Johnson; for if his pistol misses 
fire, he knocks you down with the 
butt end of it.” If any further jus- 
tification is needed for the state- 
ment just made turn to the account 
given of the quarrel deliberately 
picked by Johnson with Pepys, a 
most inoffensive and worthy gentle- 
man. Johnson had written a life 
of Lyttleton in his Lives of the Poets 
which the friends of that nobleman 
—and he had many—thought to be 
willfully unjust. Amongst these 
friends was Pepys who was perfect- 
ly entitled to form his own judg- 
ment and express it; a thing which 
he had never done to Johnson. None 
the less Johnson furiously attacked 
him in a perfectly uncalled-for man- 
ner at Mrs. Thrale’s dinner table 
and provoked a scene which would 
have caused a less forgiving person 
than Pepys to refuse ever again to 
meet so brutal an assailant. And 
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what was Johnson’s excuse when 
Mrs. Thrale expostulated with him 
in private? 

“I know nobody who blasts by 
praise as you do,” said Johnson, 
“for whenever there is exaggerated 
praise, everybody is set against a 
character. They are provoked to 
attack it. Now there is Pepys; you 
praised that man with such dispro- 
portion that I was incited to lessen 
him, perhaps more than he de- 
serves. His blood is upon your 
head.” “Sometimes,” said Mrs. 
Thrale on another occasion, “I think 
I shall die no other death than hear- 
ing the bitter things he says to 
others.” And she apologized for 
what Johnson thought over-polite- 
ness on their journeys by saying 
that when she traveled with her 
husband, her daughter, and John- 
son she must be polite for four. He 
was often grossly rude to Boswell, 
though he dearly loved him, but 
Bozzy was prepared to endure all 
things rather than break with John- 
son. He actually did so break for 
a week on one occasion but always 
he and his friend made it up at last. 
“I have often seen a man lead a bear 
before but never a bear lead a man,” 
was the summing up of Mrs. Bos- 
well after the visit paid by Johnson 
to her house. But Mrs. Boswell was 
a thrifty and excellent Scots house- 
wife and she could hardly be ex- 
pected to love Johnson’s habits, 
amongst which was one of emptying 
the molten wax out of the candles, 
on to the carpet, when one of them 
was refusing to burn as brightly as 
he thought it should. 

Johnson had his amiable char- 
acteristics and he was a man of un- 
bounded charity. Few can have so 
persistently given away so much 
from so small an income; few main- 
tained so many derelicts in his 




















house. One night walking home 
through the streets of London he 
found a woman of the town stretched 
in the road in a state of complete 
exhaustion. He picked her up; car- 
ried her on his shoulder to his own 
house, where he had her put to bed, 
nursed, and fed back to health, and 
then did his best to see that she 
turned to a virtuous life. He was 
all that and a fervent, humble Chris- 
tian, but he often was a perfect 
brute in society. Such is the pic- 
ture which we have of him drawn 
by the skillful pencil of Boswell 
who was not afraid to paint “Crom- 
well wart and all” as indeed John- 
son himself said that men should 
be painted, if at all, after their 
deaths. 

These things have been dwelt 
upon for a dual purpose. First to 
show the contrast in these matters 
between Johnson and his biogra- 
pher, for Boswell was never any- 
thing but polite and courteous. And 
secondly to show the real genius 
which animates his book. He 
boasted that he would “preserve” 
Johnson for future generations and 
he did. But he did it by giving us 
the whole man with his weaknesses 
as well as his strength, and both 
were great. 

Boswell from his very earliest 
days set out to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the great—but mark 
please, not what were then called 
“the Great,” i. e., the nobles of the 
land. With them he had the right 
of birth to mix and delighted so 
to do, but it was the great in 
mind that he craved companion- 
ship with. He would be the Little 
Brother of the Men of Mind; he 
“preferred,” as one of his relatives 
said of him, “being a showman 
to having a show of his own.” Hence 
he forced his way into the society of 
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anyone who belonged to the class 
with whom he wished to associate. 
Boswell was perfectly prepared to 
justify this line of action and does 
so in the Journal of a Tour in the 


Hebrides. Johnson and he were, in 
talk, playing with the idea of a visit 
to Sweden, when Boswell said how 
pleasant it would be to see the king 
of that country. Johnson thought 
that he would probably not speak 
to them. Colonel McLeod, with 
whom they were staying, said, “I 
am sure Mr. Boswell would speak to 
him.” “But, seeing me a little dis- 
concerted by his remark, he politely 
added, ‘and with great propriety.’ 
Here let me offer a short defense of 
that propensity in my disposition, 
to which the gentleman alluded. It 
has procured me much happiness. 
I hope it does not deserve so hard 
a word as either forwardness or 
impudence. If I know myself, it is 
nothing more than an eagerness to 
share the society of men distin- 
guished either by their rank or their 
talents, and a diligence to attain 
what I desire.” 

On this quest of the great he set 
out at an early age, for he was no 
more than seventeen years of age— 
a mere schoolboy—when he broke 
into acquaintance with no less a 
person than Hume, then thirty years 
older than he was and engaged in 
writing his history. Boswell thought 
him, so he says to Temple, his life- 
long confidant, “a very proper per- 
son for a young man to cultivate an 
acquaintance with.” Hume’s side 
of the story has not been made pub- 
lic but he appears to have treated 
the boy kindly and must have recog- 
nized that there could not be many 
lads of that age who would care to 
meet him and engage in serious con- 
versation. Let us pass for the mo- 
ment the greatest acquaintanceship 
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of all and turn to some others. Bos- 
well was sent by his father—a 
Scotch judge—to study law at 
Utrecht but his idea of continental 
advantages was broader than that, 
and included making the acquaint- 
ance of the greatest literary figures 
of the time who were undoubtedly 
Voltaire and Rousseau. He tackled 
both of them on his own respon- 
sibility, unaided by any important 
letters of introduction; being then 
of the ripe age of twenty-three. The 
two persons visited were not on 
friendly terms but Bozzy told Rous- 
seau that with Voltaire he had “a 
most serious conversation. He talked 
of his natural religion in a striking 
manner.” 

Wilkes, then a most notorious 
character and a man of brilliant tal- 
ents, fell a victim to him and re- 
mained his warm friend as long as 
he lived. General Paoli, the Cor- 
sican leader, was then a man much 
in the public eye and to Corsica 
Boswell went and broke into Paoli’s 
privacy in a manner so well de- 
scribed by the General himself years 
later to Fanny Burney, and so il- 
luminating as to Boswell’s methods, 
as to be worth quoting here: 


“He came to my country, and he 
fetched me some letter of recom- 
mending him; but I was of the be- 
lief that he might be an impostor 
and an espy; for I look away from 
him, and in a moment I look to him 
again, and I behold his tablets. Oh! 
he was to the work of writing down 
all I say! Indeed I was angry. But 
soon I discover he was no impostor 
and no espy; and I only find I was 
myself the monster he had come to 
discover. Oh, he is a very good 
man; I love him indeed; so cheer- 
ful! so gay! so pleasant! but at the 
first, Oh! I was indeed angry.” 
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A man cannot always succeed 
and Boswell failed with the acid 
Horace Walpole, who, writing to his 
friend Gray, the poet, says that Bos- 
well is “a strange being . . . has a 
rage for knowing anybody that was 
ever talked of. He forced himself 
upon me in spite of my teeth and 
my doors and I see he has given a 
foolish account of all he could pick 
up from me.” 

There is no denying it: Bozzy was 
what would be called to-day a “but- 
ter-in.” But the amazing and un- 
forgetable fact is that, when once 
he had made his way in, there he 
remained as a welcome guest, and 
he did so because of his admirable 
and lovable characteristics. Paoli 
has enumerated them and all others 
who mention him agree. He was, 
says Professor Tinker, most truly “a 
wellspring of gaiety.” Even Burke, 
who did not approve of his admit- 
tance to the Literary Club, allowed 
“that he has so much good humor 
naturally that it is scarce a virtue.” 

Johnson and Boswell spent some 
hundred days traveling together in 
Scotland and the Hebrides. Travel 
was neither easy nor comfortable in 
those days and in those parts and 
Boswell’s account of the journey- 
ings, a book crammed with good 
things, shows that Johnson—and 
small blame to him—was sometimes 
more than querulous, though on the 
whole wonderfully forbearing. But 
at the end of it all he could write 
of Boswell, “I shall celebrate his 
good humor and perpetual cheerful- 
ness.” The trial, it must be admit- 
ted, was severe but Bozzy emerges 
triumphant. In another place John- 
son says that Boswell never left a 
house without those who lived in 
it wishing for his return. He was a 
born diplomat—read the account of 
how he mixed oil and vinegar by 
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bringing together Johnson and 
Wilkes and making friends of them 
and you will feel that he was a 
wasted ambassador—and his always 
kindly diplomacy endeared him to 
the people he came in contact with. 
And how he loved the taste of 
friendship! In his Commonplace 
Book, published after his death, he 
says: “My friends are to me like the 
cinnamon tree, which produces nut- 
meg, mace and cinnamon; not only 
do I get wisdom and worth out of 
them, but amusement. I use them 
as the Chinese do their animals; 
nothing is lost; there is a good dish 
made of the poorest parts. So I 
make the follies of my friends serve 
as a dessert after their valuable 
qualities.” 

Naturally he had those who did 
not like him—Horry Walpole, for 
one, as we have said, but that gen- 
tleman loved scarce anyone but him- 
self. Mrs. Thrale for another, who 
said of some Irish adorer of John- 
son’s, who made rather a nuisance 
of himself at Streatham, that he 
was “a caricature of Mr. Boswell” 
who, adds Fanny Burney, reporting 
the remark, “is a caricature of all 
other admirers of Dr. Johnson.” But 
then Mrs. Thrale and Bozzy—as the 
poem of a later day, “Bozzy and 
Piozzi,” shows—were rivals at the 
shrine of Johnson, and as to the fair 
Fanny, she too was a rival at that 
shrine. Moreover Boswell was one 
of the very few of the Streatham 
circle who almost ostentatiously re- 
frained from offering incense at the 
minor altar of “Cecilia.” 

At any rate she was the one per- 
son who refused assistance to Bos- 
well when he was composing his 
great book. Her sarcastic comment 
when she heard of his undertaking 
was, “He is so extraordinary a man 
that perhaps he will devise some- 


thing extraordinary.” He did. He 
may have been what she called him, 
“a biographical, anecdotal memor- 
andummer,” but he knew how to 
use the stuff he had accumulated 
with such pains. And the pains 
which he took were immense. Some- 
times he actually took down the 
conversation at the time, a thing 
which outraged Mrs. Thrale—per- 
haps not unnaturally—but general- 
ly he appears to have sat up till all 
hours writing out in his notebook 
all that he could remember of the 
incidents and talk of the day. He 
mentions in one place having sat 
up four entire nights in one week 
spent in London over such a task. 
And he would go to any length to 
get a copy of any scrap of writing 
set down by Johnson. Some gentle- 
man, with whom Boswell was but 
very slightly acquainted, obtained 
from Johnson, when all three were 
in company, a note of introduction 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. No sooner 
did he leave the room, with this in 
his possession, than Bozzy was on 
his track; accosted him on the 
street; shouldered him into a coffee- 
house, and, full of blandishments, 
secured not merely a sight of the 
letter but the opportunity of copy- 
ing it, and then bowed the gentle- 
man out and from that day took no 
more notice of him save by formal 
courtesies. 

The exact number of days during 
the long life of Johnson on which 
he and Boswell were in contact has 
been calculated by a painstaking 
observer as one hundred and eighty, 
not counting the ninety-six they 
spent together in Scotland, and it 
must be admitted that Boswell did 
not waste his time when they wete 
together. His method with Johnson 
was to ply him with questions on 
anything that occurred to his mind 
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so as to get the great man started, 
for Johnson, as some one said of 
him, and as he was fond of repeat- 
ing himself, was like a ghost in 
that he never spoke until he was 
spoken to. He must needs be started, 
though, when once he got a-going, 
at times it was impossible to stop 
him especially late at night when 
all but he were longing for their 
beds. 

Perhaps Boswell’s most remark- 
able effort was made when—ob- 
viously “sore gravelled for matter” 
—he asked Johnson what he would 
do if he found himself shut up in 
a lonely tower with a new-born 
babe. How such an event could pos- 
sibly come to pass he did not stay 
to explain and the wonderful thing 
is that Johnson, fortunately in a 
mellow mood, did not fly into a pas- 
sion but proceeded to suggest what 
might be done under such extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Occasionally Boswell opened an 
unfortunate gambit and then the 
heavens opened and thunder and 
lightning filled the room. But it was 
not often. “I honoured him and he 
endured me,” Johnson wrote of Gil- 
bert Walmesley, and some might 
say that such was the position as 
between Johnson and Boswell but 
it was not so. Bozzy, one of whose 
pet affectations—perhaps not whol- 
ly that—was the possession of con- 
tinual low spirits, was many times 
in doubt of Johnson’s affection for 
him and as many times was he as- 
sured of it by his friend. That 
friendship was great and strong 
from its very beginning and a con- 
sideration of the following episode 
will be sufficient to show that even 
as a youth Boswell must have been 
of great attractiveness. He was to 
go to Utrecht; he was then aged 
twenty-three, little more than a boy; 
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Johnson was fifty-four and in the 
forefront of the literary world. Yet 
Johnson, of his own accord left his 
adored London and went to Har- 
wich to see Boswell off. They parted 
with these words from Johnson: 
“I should be very unhappy at part- 
ing, did I think we were not to meet 
again.” “As the vessel put out to 
sea,” writes Boswell, “I kept my 
eyes upon him for a considerable 
time, while he remained rolling his 
majestic frame about in his usual 
manner; and at last I perceived him 
walk back into the town, and he 
disappeared.” It was no ordinary 
undergraduate that made such an 
impression on such a man. Boswell 
had butted in once more but, when 
in, he had made good and captured 
not only the citadel but the heart of 
its occupant. “I love every part 
about you but your affectation of 
distress.” That was one of John- 
son’s latest protestations of affec- 
tion. 

Let us in conclusion turn our at- 
tention to one group of conversa- 
tions of special interest to us, name- 
ly those rather numerous occasions 
on which the two friends discussed 
the Catholic faith. It must be prem- 
ised that poor Boswell was, as 
Professor Tinker very properly puts 
it, always longing to be a Catholic. 
He was a man of religious aspira- 
tions and confided to Johnson more 
than once his desire to be a good 
man. The sight of a cross or still 
more of a crucifix carved on a rock 
called up in him the warmest of 
feelings, and the real tragedy of his 
life was that he did not enter that 
Church which would have given him 
the succor which he so badly needed 
and might eventually have spared 
him from his unhappy end. For 
Boswell was by no means a moral 
character even in his youth. At the 
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tender age at which he went up to 
London to meet Johnson he left be- 
hind him an illegitimate child for 
whose support he made provision, as 
he tells Temple in a letter. He drank 
too freely all his life and was con- 
stantly being warned against this 
failing by his mentor. And, in the 
end, when that mentor and his faith- 
ful wife were dead, and Boswell 
settled in London, it was a drunken 
bout which led to his death. As for 
Johnson his mind showed a great 
tenderness for the old Faith—a 
tenderness remarkable at that day. 

When he was staying with his old 
friend the President of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, some lady told him 
of the conversion of her brother to 
Catholicity. He had been an An- 
glican minister with every hope of 
great promotion in that church. 
“God bless him,” was the Doctor’s 
remark filled, as he always was, 
with respect for any real following 
of conscience. In regard to con- 
versions he makes a very shrewd 
and very true statement: “A man 
who is converted from Protestant- 
ism to Popery, may be sincere: he 
parts with nothing; he is only super- 
adding to what he already has. But 
a convert from Popery to Protes- 
tantism gives up so much of what 
he has held sacred as anything that 
he retains; there is so much lacera- 
tion of mind in such a conversion, 
that it can hardly be sincere and 
lasting.” The italics are Boswell’s. 
Johnson could not away with Pres- 
byterianism and when in Scotland 
pointedly abstained from attending 
the worship of that denomination. 
That he ever was present at Mass I 
do not think is mentioned but that 
he was on terms of the closest 
friendship with the Benedictine 
Fathers in Paris is on record and 
he himself says that he and the 


Prior parted with tears on both 
sides, and exults in the fact that he 
had a cell reserved for him in their 
house whenever he chose to make 
use of it. 

Moreover amongst the first group 
of members of what came after- 
wards to be called the Literary Club, 
that celebrated institution which 
persists to this very day and has 
always been the meeting-place of 
men of the first rank in literature, 
was Dr. Nugent, a Catholic, and a 
devout one, and a close friend of 
Johnson. When the club met on 
Friday or on Saturday night it was 
the custom of this good man to 
order an omelet, for, at that time, 
English Catholics abstained on both 
days from meat; on the second in 
honor of Our Lady. After his death, 
Johnson, noting that some member 
was ordering an omelet, said with 
tears in his eyes, “Ah, my poor, 
dear friend! I shall never eat omelet 
with thee again.” Time and again 
Boswell brought up the common ob- 
jections to the Catholic faith, not 
we may be sure from what he said 
elsewhere, that he himself took any 
great stock in those objections but 
to hear what his mentor had to say. 
And time and again Johnson showed 
that, from the Catholic point of view 
and from the Catholic premises, 
their beliefs and devotions were per- 
fectly logical. 

It would be an easy and a fas- 
cinating task to compose a catena 
of the Catholic doctrines as ex- 
pounded by Johnson, were it not 
that to do so would unduly elongate 
this essay. But such a catena would 
show that few of any importance 
and none of those usually consid- 
ered controversial were omitted. | 

Why then did neither of these two 
men enter the Church? Unques- 
tionably one reason is that conver- 
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sions were then of very rare oc- 
currence, so that the mere idea of 
such a thing could hardly be sup- 
posed to rise in the mind. The case 
of the parson mentioned above was 
like rain from a clear sky, a phe- 
nomenon to be encountered now 
and then but not to be expected and 
matter of astonishment when in fact 
it did occur. Nowadays when all 
sorts and conditions of men flock 
into the Church it is perhaps dif- 
ficult to understand this but any- 
one who has made a study of the 
period of Johnson will agree with 
this statement. 

Johnson had obviously, at times 
at least, played with the idea of be- 
coming a Catholic, for he said on 
one occasion: “I would be a Papist 
if I could. I have fear enough; but 
an obstinate rationality prevents 
me. I shall never be a Papist unless 


on the near approach of death of 


which I have a very great terror.” 
“Terror” note that word! He added, 
“I wonder that women are not all 
Papists,” alluding to the prevalent 
affectation of the day that they were 
the weaker and more timorous sex. 
There is a tale, how true I know not, 
that Melanchthon, the only reformer 
with any trace of amiability about 
him, was asked by his mother 
whether she should follow the old 
or the new religion. His reply in 
the tale is that the new was the 
better to live in—which is true from 
the worldly point of view at any 
rate—but that the old was the bet- 
ter to die in—of which there can 
be no manner of doubt. Johnson 
it would appear, was of that opin- 
ion and thought of religion mainly 
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from the point of view of its easing 
the terrors of the deathbed. It does 
not appear from any of the many 
religious conversations reported, nor 
in any of his prayers and religious 
aspirations published, that Johnson 
had ever seen, even for an instant, 
the majestic picture of the Church 
as the pillar and ground of the 
Faith, nor felt the imperious call 
which the grasping of that unique 
position makes. Had he done so 
there can be no doubt that he would 
have followed that call, for no more 
honest man has ever drawn breath. 
And as to poor lovable Boswell? 
There is an ancient inn at Devizes— 
the Black Bear—the landlord of 
which (prior to the time of John- 
son) used to say to his guests for 
the night, “After dinner, gentlemen, 
my little boy shall take off your like- 
nesses.” By the time we are deal- 
ing with, that little boy had grown 
up into Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
great artist, whose sketch of Bozzy 
gives us what always seems to me 
to be the real man amongst his 
many representations. There is the 
sharp pointed nose which poked it- 
self into so many desired corners. 
There are the pursed lips bursting 
to make a remark, but there is also 
the air of kindness and good humor 
which was the marrow of the man’s 
nature. He had charity whatever 
he may have lacked. What if he 
had lived to-day ?—but it is useless 
to speculate. For our delectation he 
did not. But when all is said and 
done it is not possible to part from 
James Boswell without breathing 
the very fervent prayer, Requiem 
zternam dona ei, Domine. 














BED ROCK. 


By MarTHA E. Byrnes. 


ICK BENNER leaned his back 
against a building on Penn 

Avenue and hated Pittsburgh with 
all his might. The hate he felt was 
akin to the hate which would stran- 
gle and wreck a tangible enemy with 
his two bare, strong, sinewy hands. 
The brilliant, seething, devilish com- 
bination, “the city,” had lured him 
into its maelstrom and broken him; 
it had taunted him viciously with in- 
feriority, which complex had never 
before interfered seriously with his 
outlook upon life. People swarmed 
past him upon the sidewalks and 
stood about him in groups, so close 
he might touch them, waiting for 
their particular cars. People! 
People everywhere he turned and 
not a human being among them 
that he could speak to. Never in all 
his uncompanioned life had he been 
so alone,—and disappointed, and 
disgusted, and apparently despised. 
In the country where he had come 
from it was but the natural order 
of things to greet friend and stranger 
amiably. This minute he remem- 
bered how, to his shame at the time, 
the custom was handed down to 
him. A very small lad with his 
father, he did not know the man 
whom his father saluted in passing, 
and questioned: 

“Who was that, father?” 

“I don’t know, son.” 

“Why did you speak to him?” 

““We-ll?—-would you have me pass 
a man by on the road like a dog? 
Never do that and call yourself my 
son.” 

An hour passed by and, along- 





side a department store window 
containing a display of aluminum 
ware, he continued to lean and hate 
because there was nothing else to 
do and nowhere else to go but back 
to the eight by ten room which held 
a bed, a chiffonier, and a straight 
chair, and for which he paid in rent 
as much as would be a good month- 
ly payment on a farm back home. 
And for the wherewithal to pay he 
worked monotonous, grinding hours 
at a machine in a factory where if 
one’s neighbor should want to speak 
to one (which he didn’t) he could 
not be heard. 

It was Nan Brady who had first, 
indirectly, shown him the city’s 
beckoning finger. She had de- 
nounced the quiet contentment 
which he had never analyzed as just 
“going back and forth, back and 
forth in a hopeless rut; no mental 
stimulation, no recognition of in- 
dividual abilities such as could be 
found in the city; and last but not 
least, no interesting society.” 

“Why, Dick, if I thought I should 
have to marry a farmer and stay 
here forever, I should just die, that’s 
all!” 

This last was the speech that had 
made Dick rather wistful after Nan 
had gone to Cleveland to clerk in a 
department store. 

If what Nan said were true, and if 
girls were unwilling to marry farm- 
ers and lead lives that must neces- 
sarily be somewhat lonely what 
should he do at that distant time 
when his mother should be gone? 
This thought took root in his mind 
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with the thought of the quick riches 
to be earned in the city. He didn’t 
clear a great deal on the farm. Of 
course, if his mother had been a 
younger and more _ able-bodied 
woman to help, instead of having to 
have some one in to help her, he 
might do better. But Dick had 
never dreamed of complaining of 
his mother’s disability. 

Several mornings as he prepared 
his own breakfast and ate it in 
solitude,—after Nan had departed 
leaving him and his mother to their 
own resources,—he brought forth 
the vision that usually lay very deep 
in his heart and allowed it to sit 
opposite him and to pour nectar in 
the plebeian guise of coffee into his 
cup. 

But if what Nan said were true, 
how should he find his vision, and 
how prevail upon her to share the 
“going back and forth, back and 
forth in a hopeless rut”? 

Gradually the idea grew in his 
mind to rent the farm and go in to 
Pittsburgh where money, apparent- 
ly, was to be had for the taking. 
After he had his crops in that Fall, 
and had disposed of them, he found 
a lonely neighbor woman to join 
and care for his mother, and he 
made the great move. 

It had been a heartbreaking, soul- 
rending winter: the city’s wealth 
and other charms had eluded him 
completely. And to-night, this hot, 
midsummer night, he leans, disillu- 
sioned and vengeful, and _ idly 
watches the scurrying crowds. 

*Tis true there was a companion- 
ship he might have cultivated. Dick 
didn’t know because he had never 
been introspective, that it was the 
natural fineness of his nature which 
prevented his absorption into that 
company. He accepted the infor- 
mation handed him by a girl room- 
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ing in the same house with him, and 
whom he had asked to accompany 
him a second time to a picture 
show: 

“Nope;—you’re too slow for any 
girl to go trailin’ round with; you 
gotta liven up plenty if you’re goin’ 
to stay round this neck o’ the woods. 
The girls round this burg have gotta 
be entertained! I’m goin’ out to- 
night with Bill Janis in his ma- 
chine; and we'll probably hop a few 
and get a couple o’ nightcaps at the 
Dewdrop Inn. That’s the way to 
enjoy yourself. You gotta learn 
how, I’m tellin’ you, if you’re goin’ 
to hang round here. Them tame 
shows that you think is nice gives 
me a sluggish liver. So long, kid! 
Speed up till you know when you're 
havin’ a good time, then ask me.” 

In his natural way he had prof- 
fered friendship many times, but 
the few who would be friendly did 
not fit with his ideas. He was very 
much amazed by the manner in 
which the “nice girls” dressed,— 
hardly dressed at all,—just like the 
girls who weren’t nice. And they 
all had to have taxicabs to go about 
in, which took as much in one eve- 
ning as a man made in a day. 

To-night he had gone out to West 
View Park, more for the pleasure- 
able breeze that could be felt in the 
moving car than from any other 
motive. But he had gone upon the 
dance floor, seen young folks gayly 
enjoying themselves; watching the 
procedure he noticed that a fellow 
might ask a girl to dance even if 
he did not know her. Dick loved to 
dance, so he finally stepped up to a 
girl sitting alone and put the usual 
request in his own formal manner. 
She looked him over, and as a group 
of young folks surged near them, 
she said loudly: “No, thanks, Rube; 
this isn’t a hick dance.” Her friends 
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danced on, laughing, and Dick 
turned on his heel with fury at 
last added to the hurt of his several 
disastrous social encounters. How 
did they all know he was from the 
country and why was it a disgrace? 
It wasn’t! To-night in his fury he 
saw clearly the whole crazy, deceit- 
ful sham of this thing called the 
city. The fellows were fools, toil- 
ing and sweating all day, then dress- 
ing up in white pants and, in a few 
crazy hours of excitement, spend- 
ing more than they had earned; and 
the girls,—nothing but simpletons; 
spent every penny they earned and 
all they could beg on clothes; 
*twould be hard to win one of them 
for a wife, but who on earth would 
want one of them? What did they 
know or want to know about home- 
making? Nothing in their heads 
‘but clothes and joy-rides, and most 
of them drinking hootch right along 
with the fellows. A silly, rough- 
neck bunch, that’s what they were. 
Brazen they were, too; they didn’t 
radiate decency let alone modesty. 
If he were to take one of them home 
to his mother, dressed as most of 
them were dressed to-night, she 
would be sure he had brought home 
a Jezabel; and she wouldn’t be far 
wrong, either. For all he could see 
they were good for nothing; they 
weren’t even ornaments any more. 

Under the fury there was the 
hurt, too. He didn’t admit it nor 
analyze it, but gradually as he 
leaned so silent and unnoticed, his 
mind reverted to the life that had 
been his; when he had very often 
been alone but never truly lonely. 
As he plowed the softened earth, old 
Shep usually lay on the edge of the 
field, and if he sat down for a rest 
and a smoke Shep would join him 
and show his devotion in his own 
way. His mother was not demon- 
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strative, but her pride in her boy 
was apparent. 

The old homestead his father had 
left had been large and hard to 
workin. Dick had built a bungalow 
for his mother. There was a wide 
center hall from front porch to back, 
with three cozy rooms on each side. 
The little cottage set among large 
oaks was brave with white paint. 
Dick had painted it himself when 
he could get a little time from the 
farm work. He had helped with the 
building of the house, too, and had 
a curious feeling about it which he 
would not have attempted to de- 
scribe but which was similar to 
what the first pioneers felt when 
they built their homes. 

As he worked the “vision” was 
with him stepping about the rooms 
making suggestions. As a result of 
the suggestions there was a won- 
derful built-in cupboard with flour 
bin, hinged bread board to pull 
down when wanted, little tight 
wooden bins and boxes for all the 
innumerable things a woman uses 
when she exercises her culinary 
powers; there was an open fireplace 
in the living-room, and one whole 
side of the dining-room was glass 
to within two feet of floor and ceil- 
ing. The view at the back of the 
house was foreshortened somewhat 
by the group of old oak trees which 
spread wide arms to protect the 
little house from the western heat. 
How often before going in to wash 
up for supper he had stood there 
and looked at a gorgeous sunset 
through the trees. Then, from the 
wide front porch, in the early morn- 
ing, the beauty of the sunrise was 
something to fill one’s soul with joy 
for the rest of the day. This van- 
tage point offered a view hard to 
be surpassed. The house was on a 
hillside and looked down into a 
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green basin hollowed out of the 
hills. The basin opened at the far 
end, the hills receding, and spread 
out in every direction until another 
far away hill intervened its grace- 
ful bulk across the horizon. Over 
this hill the sun came majestically 
in the morning to light up the little 
valley in the basin. Dick often sat 
for hours, alone, and gazed before 
him at the green hillside meadows, 
the occasional forests throwing 
shadows to which the herds repaired 
frequently. In the evening he loved 
the cool, lush green of it, and he 
liked to hear the swish of the trees 
at the side of the house; some of 
the branches were low and whipped 
the roof with a rhythm most sooth- 
ing; birds nested nearer the great 
trunks; rain falling in the branches 
was music too; and lightning zig- 
zagging down the valley made of 
the basin an amphitheater of true 
beauty. His mother had her iris 
and peony beds in front of the house 
and, my! how beautiful they were 
in the early summer. 

And this hot July night, if he 
were at home, he would be lying 
out in the grass by the sweet William 
patch with the calm summer night 
about him soothing every sense. 
Perhaps Bill Keefe would be lying 
beside him with his pipe at a dan- 
gerous angle, and one foot swing- 
ing and pointing to the stars, as 
must needs be when one knee was 
fitted into the hollow of the other. 
They would probably be talking 
about the new man on the Rawson- 
ville team. Or, if he were alone, 
the “vision” might come and sit 
upon the seat he had made under 
the locust tree. 

When his mother’s asthma got so 
bad and Nan had come over to stay 
with and help her, he had liked 
to see her stepping about the place, 
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inside and out, and he thought for 
a while that she was the “vision.” 
But Nan herself left no doubt of 
the fact that she wasn’t. When she 
talked so fatefully about life and 
opportunities she had no idea of 
what she was doing,—tramping 
upon the “vision.” Dick had not 
spoken his thoughts; they were not 
fully matured. After that they 
never matured. 


* * * 


The crowds were thinning. With- 
out changing his posture Dick looked 
at his watch. Eleven-thirty. He de- 
cided he might as well mosey along 
to his uncomfortable bed; but just 
as he made the decision a car de- 
posited two young misses whom he 
recognized as having been on the 
dance floor at the Park. He knew 
their type. The little blonde one 
had her bobbed hair frizzed out like 
an Australian jungle woman’s. She 
wore a thin, black, clinging dress 
without any sleeves, and extremely 
cut at the neck; she was a skinny 
little thing and Dick wondered 
vaguely if she wouldn’t look prettier 
with some of the bones covered up. 
On her black silken feet were black 
silken slippers with sparkling rhine- 
stone buckles. The other girl was 
tall and lithe and partially covered 
with some transparent yellow stuff; 
a well-shaped yellow silken ankle 
turned gracefully a black satin shod 
foot. Her hair was dark and dressed 
in the new boyish bob. Both faces 
were decorated in an extreme fash- 
ion,—eyelashes heavy with mascaro, 
and lips an inartistic, unnatural 
crimson. They stood on the curb 
awaiting another car. Without mov- 
ing, Dick eyed them resentfully. 
They typified his disillusionment. 

“Gee, Doris, its gettin’ chilly, ain’t 
it?” said the little one. 




















“Sure thing, kid. Hug yourself; 
there ain’t no Armstrong heaters 
around.” 

“Righto, there ain’t. That was a 
bum bunch to-night, wasn’t it?” 

“You coulda made a date with 
that guy in the gray suit, Vera.” 

“That stick!” 

“Better than nothin’. When you 
ain’t got a steady you can’t be so 
choosey, kid. He’da taken us home.” 

“Ye-ah,—and maybe bought us 
an ice cream cone, Doris. Me for 
the jazzy time to-morrow night!— 
out to Wildwood with Jack Mason. 
He’s goin’ to bring a taxi.” 

“Good! What’ll you wear?” 

“Can I wear that, buddy? I wore 
this or my tomato crépe every time 
I been out with him.” 

“Sure thing. It'll look nice on 
you, too, with your yellow hair. 
You'll have to turn up a darn big 
hem though. Want my jade beads? 
But my stockin’s won’t fit you 
worth a cent.” 

“Guess I'll have to buy ’em. I’m 
shy o’ rocks, too. But I’m done 
payin’ on my wrist watch.” 

“Are you? I’m still payin’ on 
my coat and my pink georgette.” 

Dick listened, as why shouldn’t 
he when they made no pretense of 
lowering their voices. 

“Oh, look, Vera!”—The tall girl 
had turned her gaze to the inside of 
the walk. She grabbed her friend’s 
hand and both started across the 
sidewalk. For a moment Dick 
thought they were about to claim his 
acquaintance; but he did not come 
to attention. He was too disgusted. 
They weren’t worth a hang. Not 
the whole tribe of them. 

He was mistaken. It was the 
aluminum display that had gained 
their notice. Still hand in hand 


they stood before it with strange 
interest. 
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“Oh, gee, Vera!—wouldn’t you 
just love to cook if you had a whole 
set like that?” 

“You said it, kid!” 

“And maybe in a new kitchen!” 

The exclamations, so intense and 
so entirely out of character, startled 
Dick,—startled him clear out of his 
mood of sophistication. He straight- 
ened up, and looked at the strange, 
contradictory creatures. The car 
they had been waiting for pulled in 
and they climbed upon it. Still cu- 
riously looking, and without delib- 
erate thought, Dick stepped on after 
them and stood on the conductor’s 
platform. The unexplainable cu- 
riosity still motivating him, he 
stepped off in Oakland after them 
and after stopping a few moments 
in a drug store entrance followed 
them at a safe distance until they 
turned into a narrow, hopeless-look- 
ing side street. Even here he followed 
until they entered a house that, to 
him, looked like nothing more than 
a hot, wooden box wedged tightly 
between other hot, wooden boxes. 

Call it curiosity or interest, some- 
thing took Dick on Friday evening 
to a place he had thought never 
again to look upon, the dance floor 
at West View Park, because he had 
overheard Doris and Vera plan to 
repair again to that place on said 
evening. Added to the curiosity or 
interest was a furtive, unrecognized 
pity; a faint comprehension of 
things the girls did not comprehend 
in themselves. It was, perhaps, this 
blended feeling which eliminated the 
fury and actuated Dick to hold his 
ground when having danced with 
Vera she said with an impudent im- 
plication and a wink at Doris: 

“Where did you learn to dance, 
Ginger?” : 

“I just picked it up. Isn’t that 
the way you learned?” 
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“Ye-ah; but where did you pick 
it up?—That’s the big idea. Musta 
been back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Doris had swayed and shuffled 
through several numbers with a 
self-contented looking young fellow 
in white knickers and tan woolen 
stockings who seemed to be quite 
the thing among the girls, but Dick 
noticed during the home waltz that 
she sat alone, so with more manner 
than heart he asked for the pleas- 
ure. But she and Vera availed 
themselves of his offer and not 
knowing exactly how, Dick found 
he had succumbed to their insinua- 
tions as to the necessity of a taxi. 
They lived, they said, in the Iro- 
quois Apartments. He bade them 
good night and left them in the en- 
trance with Doris’s hand, apparent- 
ly, on one of the bells; but around 
the corner he dismissed the cab, and 
keeping in the shadows as much as 
he could walked behind them until 
they both turned into the little hot 
wooden box between other wooden 
boxes. 

“Silly little fakers,” thought Dick. 

And in the weeks that followed 
during which he was permitted,— 
perhaps because nothing more twen- 
tieth century offered—to spend his 
money upon them, singly or to- 
gether, to hear their chatter, their 
slang, their flippancies, their gen- 
eral up-to-date audaciousness, he 
knew them to be “silly, pitiful little 
fakers.” He knew. He had a stolen 
knowledge of which they were un- 
aware. Underneath it all they were 
just girls; with the natural longings 
of girls. And he meant some day to 
test his knowledge. 

When the opportunity arrived 
rather unexpectedly he took full ad- 
vantage of it. He planned to spend 


Labor Day at home. There was an 
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early morning train to take him 
there, and one at nine-thirty in the 
evening to bring him back. He hard- 
ly expected Doris and Vera to be 
stranded on that day with nothing 
more exciting on their program than 
he had to offer, but so it happened. 

He met them at the Union Sta- 
tion. In the early morning light the 
scarlet lips and beaded eyes discom- 
fited him a bit, but he used his wits 
during the three hour trip. It was 
not until a very short time before 
they left the train that the mo- 
ment was vouchsafed him in which 
to abstract from the vanity-case the 
girls carried in partnership, lip-stick 
and mascaro. The rouge jar escaped 
his thieving, rather nervous fingers. 
In the little station, waiting while 
the girls “freshened up a bit,” Dick 
had some disconcerting visions; but 
he simply could not have visioned 
their utter consternation when hav- 
ing washed away every bit of arti- 
fice with the dust from their young 
faces, they finally became convinced 
beyond all hope of mistake that 
their instruments of art were “posi- 
tively not” in the bag. 

“Dang it, what'll we do?” ex- 
ploded Doris. 

“You had ’em at the station this 
morning, Doris; you musta left 
‘em drop off your lap when you 
stood up.” 

“Who ever hearda such luck?” 

“Well, we'll have to be country 
jakes to-day, for sure. And that’s 
that!” 

Dick’s expression when they again 
faced him they interpreted as one 
of stupefaction. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Ginger? Don’t you know us? 
We're just a little off our color: 
Doris lost the decorations.” 

“You look very nice,” Dick said 
honestly, and with a very real feel- 
ing of relief. 















































A trolley carried them six miles 
farther into the country and then 
a twenty minute walk through fra- 
grant, quiet roads brought them to 
Dick’s home and the waiting dinner 
which his mother had planned and 
Mrs. Dawes prepared with country 
lavishness and skill. They were all 
made to feel very welcome; and 
Dick’s mother called them “dear” 
impartially. The girls were af- 
fected; unquestionably they were. 
Vera voted the chicken and waffles 
“scrumptious.” Her thin little face 
was elfin and appealing as she 
brought forth her best wiles for his 
mother’s benefit. Dick recalled that 
Doris had told him she lived in an 
uncle’s family. 

The wall of windows which she 
faced as she sat at the table im- 
pressed Doris: “Ain’t that wonder- 
ful, Vera!” 

Dick’s mother offered the infor- 
mation that it was a “grand place 
to set and sew.” “Being as it faced 
south” the sun was warm when 
there was any. 

“I’m going to build you a shelf 
along there this Fall, mother, so’s 
you can keep your flowers all in a 
row,” said Dick. 

“That'll be fine, son.” 

It was evident that Doris was 
mentally seeing the improvement. 

Dinner finished, the girls with 
Dick’s mother made a tour of the 
little establishment, then Bill Keefe 
came over and the young folks de- 
parted for a ramble, taking Dick’s 
camera with them. 

When they returned to the back 
door the sun was a huge red ball 
just starting down behind the trees, 
radiating gorgeous magenta and or- 
chid waves. Mrs. Dawes had gone 
over to her daughter’s. Upon Vera’s 
suggestion she and Doris were per- 
mitted to prepare the supper. Dick’s 
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mother rocked contentedly in her 
corner by the south window and oc- 
casionally directed the performance. 
Doris moved quickly about the 
bright room, bringing the prettiest 
dishes from the china closet to ar- 
range upon the table. In the kitchen 
the big cupboard and all the little 
bins and boxes were investigated, 
and their contents mingled with the 
various contents of baskets and 
bowls reposing on a shelf in the cel- 
lar. When Doris pinned a kitchen 
towel about Dick and put him to 
work preparing celery for the chick- 
en salad, and Vera, protecting Bill 
in the same manner, gave him a 
lesson in the whipping of cream 
which was to top off her peach 
shortcake, Dick was silent for a 
few moments; and when Vera, blow- 
ing vigorously upon a burnt finger, 
stopped blowing to exclaim: “Gee! 
—I wish this day was goin’ to be 
twenty-four hours longer,” he found 
himself echoing her sentiment. 

After the merry and greatly en- 
joyed supper the visitors went with 
his mother to feed the chickens 
while Dick carried butter and cream 
to the cellar. When he came up he 
went to the front door for a moment, 
but stopped on the threshold. 

Doris was sitting there, alone, and 
motionless, gazing down the valley. 
There was a breeze and the trees 
were swishing the roof musically, 
birds were twittering, and the basin 
lay cool and green and utterly 
peaceful before her. Dick looked at 
her face—and her soul!—for one 
moment, then stepped back. To look 
made him feel more thieflike than 
when, earlier in the day, he had ac- 
tually thieved. 

Later, with Vera and Bill insist- 
ing upon drying the dishes for his 
mother, Dick, with Doris, sauntered 
down the front yard. Suddenly he 
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flung himself down by the sweet 
William patch. “Sit down, Doris,” 
he said, indicating the seat under 
the locust tree. She did so. He lay 
looking at her with a look in his 
eyes to which Doris had not yet 
become accustomed. She turned 
away her face,—to look at the sway- 
ing cosmos. Dick continued to gaze 
at the young, pliant figure relaxed 
in the crude seat. He spoke softly: 
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“Doris ?—Could 
here, Doris?” 

Was Doris shy? Where was her 
ready tongue? Dick moved closer. 
Was she trying to speak that her 
lips trembled so? But her eyes— 
unadorned—were like stars. 

“Could you, Doris?” he persisted. 
“Could you be happy here with 
me?” 

“Oh, Dick, yes—yes!” 


you be happy 





BEYOND THE WESTERN HILLS. 
By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


Beyonp the western hills, asthore, 
The sunset fires are burning; 
Across the western hills to you 
My thoughts go out in yearning. 
O far and far away, asthore, 
I wish that I could follow 
For my sad heart this hour would leap 
High hill and deepest hollow. 


Up the dark mountain track you climbed 
When dawn was only breaking; 

You crossed the hills, you crossed the sea, 
Intent on fortune-making. 

Not at the dawn I feel it most, 
Not when the noon sun’s burning, 

But when the evening fire sinks low, 
And night brings no returning. 


The western hills are dark, asthore, 
A lonely beetle is humming; 
I may go in and bolt the door, 
No child of mine is coming. 
Silver and gold you sent to me, 
Kind words that I still treasure— 
But ah, the step that used to come 


Home through the dusk at leisure.... ! 

















By Louis R. 


N 1783 a treaty of peace was signed 
between Great Britain and the 
United States of America by which 
Britain acknowledged the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of this coun- 
try. To us reading the history of 
that time it appears that the ulti- 
mate had been accomplished. We 
rather hastily jump to the conclu- 
sion that, with the attainment of its 
independence, the troubles of this 
great country had come to an end. 
We judge the measure of freedom 
from the political viewpoint, for- 
getting for the time being that a 
country may be politically free, but 
yet in economic slavery. This in 
a measure was the position of the 
United States for many years after 
it had emancipated itself politically 
from Great Britain. 

History records it—and we may 
accept it for a fact—that the United 
States of America was faced with 
an economic crisis second only in 
magnitude and importance to the 
great military struggle which had 
been brought to such a successful 
conclusion. It is well that we should 
dwell on this aspect of a familiar 
chapter of national history for a few 
moments, 

The infant nation found itself in 
very poor circumstances. It was 
discredited as much at home as it 
was looked down upon abroad. It 
was sorely in need of money and 
for a time its commerce was negli- 
gible. It had to shoulder a national 


debt which appeared likely to swamp 
it. Its paper money had deflated to 
a fraction of its face value. 


Its 
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foreign obligations could not be met, 
and there is no exaggeration in stat- 
ing that, for a while, it seemed like- 
ly that the new country, for com- 
mercial reasons alone, would be 
forced to yield that dearly-won in- 
dependence and return to union 
with England—a country which 
would at least provide it with a gov- 
ernment and an exchequer. Wash- 
ington, who rarely spoke without 
deliberation, admitted that Congress 
was not able to execute the func- 
tions of government. For a period 
it seemed that internal trouble was 
unavoidable. The country was di- 
vided on the question of what kind 
of government was best suited to 
the needs of the people. In short, 
the United States had for many 
years been politically free before it 
found itself in a position to lift up 
its head and face the world powers 
as an equal. The economic depres- 
sion resulting from the protracted 
war was acutely and persistently 
felt for a considerable period after- 
wards. Most of the great men of 
the struggle for independence had 
passed to their reward before the 
dream of a happy and prosperous 
United States of America had be- 
come a realization. 

This recital of well-known facts 
is not without a point. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. The United States of 
America wasn’t built in many days. 
Reading through the pages of his- 
tory we can find no instance of a 
country which, having to struggle 
for its freedom, had emerged into a 
period of perfect peace and prosper- 
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ity. There are always the grum- 
blers who wonder if the results jus- 
tify the fatigue and hardships of 
the struggle. Since it takes all types 
and kinds to make.a world, we 
must find a place for the groucher 
and the pessimist. It.is for the pur- 
pose of convincing the pessimist 
and reassuring all those others who 
have love for Ireland planted deep 
in their hearts, that I remind my 
readers of conditions which pre- 
vailed in this counfry for many 
years after Washington and his he- 
roic army had won its independ- 
ence, that they may the more easily 
draw the conclusion that the Ire- 
land of 1927, though only five years 
have elapsed since the attainment 
of political freedom, in general 
compares very favorably with any 
of the smaller nations and many of 
the great powers in the world to- 
day. 

December 6, 1921, was a momen- 
tous day in Irish history. On that 
day a Treaty was signed between 
Great Britain and Ireland by which 
the Irish Free State was established. 
For the first time in seven hundred 
and fifty years Ireland was in the 
hands of Irishmen. That ideal of 
freedom for which the great Irish- 
men of the past had suffered and 
died was attained by the sacrifices 
of a relatively small band of patriots 
who, with the codperation of a 
united people, faced the dangers of 
unequal warfare and braved Eng- 
lish tyranny, finally bringing that 
mighty nation to her feet. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, diver- 
gent opinions were held as to the 
merits of the measure of freedom 
which had been obtained. Some 
were of opinion that the treaty of 
peace represented a surrender on 
the part of Ireland, while others 
were perfectly satisfied to find our 
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poor harassed country guaranteed 
the same constitutional status of 
mighty countries such as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. It must be admitted that 
the majority of the civil population 
favored the new Irish Free State— 
for the most part they regarded it 
as a heaven-sent gift. On the other 
hand the army, composed of those 
who had fought throughout the 
struggle, was completely divided. 
One half favored the infant Free 
State; the other half demanded that 
the Treaty should be thrown back 
at England with the answer, “We 
want a Republic—not a Free State.” 
For a time it seemed likely that both 
sides would unite in working the 
Treaty for the benefit of the coun- 
try; but several circumstances led 
to a complete and irrevocable rift 
between the parties, eventually re- 
sulting in that most awful of trag- 
edies—civil war. The guns of men 
who had fought side by side were 
turned against each other. Brothers 
fought on different sides. 

After seven hundred and fifty 
years of constant struggle the Ire- 
land of 1922 was faced with the 
grimmest tragedy in its sorrowful 
history. To the true American who 
thinks with sorrow of that similar 
sad chapter in the history of this 
country, it is not difficult to visual- 
ize the catastrophic effects of this 
grim conflict. Peace came after 
eight months of bitter struggle. But 
what was left?—a bleeding, ruined 
and divided Ireland. 

What was the state of the coun- 
try in 1922 when the first Irish Gov- 
ernment came into power? In the 
fighting against England, Ireland 
had suffered damage which, though 
never actually determined, must be 
estimated at almost two hundred 
million dollars. In actual damage 























sustained through the burning of 
towns, factories and houses, and the 
destruction of roads and bridges, a 
fair estimate is one hundred million 
dollars. To this we must add the 
loss resulting from dislocation of 
trade, the decline in agriculture and 
manufactures, and from the sys- 
tematic operations of the British 
forces in prohibiting the running of 
trains, holding of fairs and meet- 
ings, and, more apparently, by the 
burning of dairies and creameries, 
thus doing irreparable harm to the 
Irish butter and egg trade. In sum- 
ming this up we reach a figure of 
at least another hundred million 
dollars. 

It is probable that Ireland could 
have carried this burden success- 
fully were it not for the events which 
followed. The internal war, how- 
ever, cost quite as much as the war 
with England. Most of the bridges 
in the south of Ireland were de- 
stroyed, roads and railways were 
uprooted, towns isolated and trade 
completely disrupted, with resulting 
economic depression which is felt 
to the present time. When one con- 
siders the economic loss sustained, 
it is safe to assert that the civil 
war was the more costly to Ireland. 

The events I have recorded oc- 
curred during the period from 1920 
to early in 1923. Is it possible that 
a country could pull itself together 
and shoulder such a burden suc- 
cessfully in a few short years? Could 
a country face such huge financial 
obligations, build itself up, and yet 
reach a state of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity all in the space 
of four years? It seems to be ask- 
ing the impossible—but if any coun- 
try has almost accomplished the im- 
possible it is Ireland. ' 

It is now 1927. What is the Ire- 
land of 1927 like? Has it fulfilled 
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the expectations of those millions 
of Irish blood at home and abroad, 
or, has it met the failure prophe- 
sied for it by those who opposed 
the acceptance of the Treaty with 
Great Britain? I shall endeavor to 
deal with those matters as briefly 
as possible. 

The Ireland of 1927 bears very 
few of the bodily wounds sustained 
during her dark and troubled times. 
Little towns and cities have been re- 
built. Houses which were leveled 
to the ground have been supplanted 
by new structures considerably finer 
and more valuable than those which 
were destroyed. New bridges have 
been built, roads repaired, and the 
railways have restored complete 
service. Dublin, which had to bear 
the brunt of the 1916 campaign and 
again of the 1922 civil war, is a 
little behind in some of its rebuild- 
ing, but the lapse of another year 
should witness the restoration of 
this grand old city to its former 
greatness. Cork City, which, on the 
night of December 11, 1920, was 
deliberately fired by British troops 
and suffered the total destruction 
of most of its large business houses, 
with resulting loss and damage 
amounting to some twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars, and which also ran the 
gantlet of several other wholesale 
burnings of valuable property, shows 
few visible signs of its nightmare 
period. Magnificent buildings have 
taken the place of the old ruins, 
and these new structures, coupled 
with its own natural beauty, have 
made Cork—rebel Cork—a city of 
which its citizens are justly proud. 
These are just a few instances of 
the manner in which Ireland has 
been rebuilding itself in the past. 
few years. 

With such a huge program of re- 
construction on hand, one could 
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not expect the Irish Government to 
undertake much more. Here, how- 
ever, lies the biggest surprise. Not 
satisfied with the great strides made 
in the past few years, the Govern- 
ment has now entered upon one of 
the most gigantic schemes ever at- 
tempted in Europe, and the equal 
of any even in this country. This 
scheme, which will cost the coun- 
try twenty million dollars, is the 
“harnessing” of the River Shannon 
for the purpose of supplying elec- 
tricity to the whole of Ireland. Work 
has been progressing for over a year 
and we may hope that by the end of 
1928 everything will be completed. 
Ireland will then possess one of the 
greatest national assets of any coun- 
try in the world. It is not necessary 
to point out the advantages accru- 
ing from the possession of such a 
plant. It is sufficient to say that 
we may look to it as being the hub 
in the wheel of Ireland’s future in- 
dustrial greatness. This is only one 
instance of the manner in which the 
Irish Government is looking to the 
future. In similar fashion, though 
on a smaller scale, they are under- 
taking many important works, all 
of which will represent investments 
at compound interest in the near 
future. 

Now to consider the present finan- 
cial status of the Irish Free State. 
All the building and reconstruction 
work which I have outlined has 
been accomplished out of “cash on 
hand.” This in itself offers a re- 
markable tribute to our Irish Gov- 
ernment—but this is not all. Ire- 
land, the infant country, can proud- 
ly boast that she has no foreign 
debt—no country in the world can 
say she is owed a single penny by 
the Irish Free State. What other 


country which has passed through 
such a crisis could make this claim? 
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Ireland in this respect compares 
very favorably with any country in 
the world to-day. The only liability 
confronting the national exchequer 
is a bonded debt of fifty million dol- 
lars, which was over-subscribed, at 
issue, by the Irish people them- 
selves. This is indisputable evi- 
dence of the confidence held by the 
Irish people in the future of their 
country. 

From a casual survey of the fore- 
going facts one would be inclined to 
the conclusion that the Ireland of 
1927 enjoys a period of prosperity 
greater than any in its history. 
Such, however, is not the case at 
present, though everything seems to 
indicate it for the near future. Un- 
fortunately, at this time, and for 
the past few years, Ireland has been 
haunted by a shadow, ever interven- 
ing between it and the sun. It has 
been trying, without avail, for four 
years to rid itself of this bogey—the 
bane of politicians of all time— 
economic depression. This phrase 
is in such general use throughout 
the world to-day that it has lost 
some of its significance; but to any- 
one living in Ireland, and especially 
to the Government of the Irish Free 
State, its significance has increased 
rather than diminished. This is the 
specter which has been haunting 
our Government at a time when, 
otherwise, it should be singing its 
praises from the hilltops. To any 
fair-minded man, not necessarily a 
student of politics, it must be ap- 
parent that the Irish Free State Gov- 
ernment has accomplished a Hercu- 
lean task in recent years, in the face 
of almost overwhelming difficulties. 

The bogey, however, remains. At 
the end of each financial year since 
1922 the Government has been con- 
fronted with an adverse trade bal- 
ance of approximately ninety mil- 


























lion dollars. This is very disheart- 
ening to an executive which has 
otherwise done wonderful work for 
the lasting benefit of the country, 
for an adverse trade balance repre- 
sents the slow draining of a coun- 
try’s lifeblood—the sapping of its 
vitality. 

Ireland, as is well known, is main- 
ly dependent on its export of cattle, 
dairy, and agricultural produce to 
England. It, in turn, imports con- 
siderable quantities of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods from 
England. One of the fundamental 
laws of political economy demands 
that to maintain economic stability 
a country’s imports shall at least be 
paid for by its exports. Yet Ireland, 
which is dependent almost entirely 
on its exports to England, has each 
year imported some ninety million 
dollars more than its exports. The 
sage would remark, “Something 
must be wrong somewhere.” Bril- 
liant economists and statisticians 
have attempted to bridge the chasm 
by use of the high-sounding term 
“Invisible Trade.” By this they 
mean that trade which does not 
come through the ordinary chan- 
nels and of which no record can 
thus be kept. Principal of these in 
Ireland is the tourist traffic which 
brings many millions of dollars to 
the country each year. The money 
spent by tourists, while an asset, 
does not appear on the Board of 
Trade returns. It is, so to speak, an 
“export” of Irish scenery for an 
“import” of foreign money. There 
are, of course, many other items 
which come under this head of “In- 
visible Trade,” but, taking every- 
thing into consideration, there still 
remains an actual adverse balance 
of many million dollars. 

The effects of this economic 
depression are felt everywhere 
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throughout Ireland. There is an 
amount of poverty—work is scarce 
and uncertain. Production in both 
agriculture and manufactures is at 
a low ebb. The amount of money 
in circulation is small. In short, 
trade of all kinds is stagnant in no 
little degree. The tide, however, 
appears to be about to turn. In the 
next two or three years we may 
hope for a steady increase in agri- 
cultural production and then, with 
the completion of the electric 
scheme, manufactures will receive 
that encouragement which is neces- 
sary if we are to realize our dream 
of industrial as well as agricultural 
greatness. 

Thus, the immediate and most 
pressing problem confronting the 
Irish Free State Government is that 
of equating the trade balance. It 
will require much hard work and 
complete and unstinted national 
coéperation to succeed in this task, 
but the adverse trade balance must 
sooner or later be wiped out. Ire- 
land’s imports and exports must be 
brought to a level—each pay for the 
other. From this it is not a great 
step to transform Ireland into a 
“creditor” country, exporting more 
than it imports. This, for instance, 
is the position of the United States 
which has become the richest coun- 
try in the world as much from its 
huge surplus exports to foreign 
countries as from its own natural 
wealth. The Irish Government has 
adopted a system of protection 
which, though it has met with con- 
siderable criticism from ardent ad- 
mirers of “Free Trade” England, 
is an undoubted asset. It has given 


a much-needed fillip to home indus- 
tries in recent years and will un- 
doubtedly provide much-needed en- 
couragement to the many other in- 
fant industries which we hope will 
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spring up with the completion of 
the Shannon Electric scheme. 
What are the prospects of politi- 
cal unity in Ireland? I shall en- 
deavor to answer this from my own 
personal observation. During my 
period at King’s Inns, Dublin, as a 
student for the Irish Bar, I had the 
pleasure of associating with many 
of the leaders in both parties who 
were likewise engaged in the study 
of law. If there is anything which 
must strike one who peruses the 
lists of students at King’s Inns, it is 
the number of “Big People” in Irish 
history who have passed through 
its classes. That there was no de- 
cline in this high standard in re- 
cent years is obvious from the fact 
that during my time at the Inns 
we had as fellow students the fol- 
lowing interesting personages: Two 
Ministers of the Irish Free State 
Government; many members of Dail 
Eireann (the Lower House of the 
Oireachtas or Parliament); several 
high officers in the Irish Free State 
Army; the present leader of the 
Irish Republican Party, Mr. Art 
O’Connor, who has succeeded Mr. 
De Valera as “President” of the 
“Irish Republic”; many active and 
important members of the Repub- 
lican Party; also representatives of 
the Farmer and Labor Parties. Most 
of these men had fought, and fought 
bravely, on opposite sides during the 
1922-23 period. To all purposes 
they were implacable enemies—yet 
it was amazing to find the personal 
regard in which each held the other. 
There was a deep underlying friend- 
ship which is the more extraordi- 
nary when we consider the earnest- 
ness of their struggle during the 
civil war conflict. I mention this to 
show that the bitterness of these 
times has, in a great measure, passed 
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away. The Republican Party still 
remains in opposition to the present 
Government and refuses to take its 
place in Dail Eireann. This opposi- 
tion, however, has ceased to be bel- 
ligerent, and we may hope that, in 
a short time, it will prove beneficial 
and constructive. It will be so if 
the Republican Party will take its 
proper place in the parliament of 
our nation. This step has already 
been taken by one member of 
the Republican Party, who, by his 
personal bravery during Ireland’s 
troubled times, commands the re- 
spect and admiration of every living 
Irishman. We can only hope that his 
example will be generally followed 
and that the other members of his 
party will drown their technical ob- 
jections to the infant Free State and 
work with their fellow countrymen 
as zealously as in the past, when 
their united front withstood the 
greatest attack made in centuries 
against Irish individuality and Irish 
nationality. If so, Ireland’s political 
future is indeed bright. 

In conclusion I would send one 
message to those many millions of 
Irish blood who are upholding the 
traditions of the mother country 
throughout every state of the Union. 
Ireland will win out. No matter 
what political convictions one may 
hold, I would ask him as an Irish- 
man not to voice his disbelief in the 
Irish Free State. Its economic fu- 
ture is bright. Its political future 
is in its own keeping. Ireland now 
belongs to the Irish and we may 
hope that, with the advent of hap- 
pier times and a better understand- 
ing of their mutual interdependence 
the North and South will unite to 
form a free and undivided Ireland, 
that dream-goal of every dead and 
living Irishman worthy of the name. 

















A CHAPTER FROM AN UNWRITTEN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


I. 


HE other chapters of my auto- 
biography are in no danger of 
being written. Even to this I come, 
fourteen years after the event with 
which it deals, and only because I 
am often questioned about it. That 
event, which while it cannot be of 
much importance except to myself, 
but which, nevertheless, is appar- 
ently of some interest to others, is 
my conversion to the Catholic Faith. 
I write of it with reluctance. For 

I dislike being reminded that I was 
ever outside the Church; and as for 
converts, I generally feel ill at ease 
with them. The only association I 
would be less likely to join than the 
Converts’ League is the Anti-Saloon 
League. I apologize for the com- 
parison. No reflection against the 
Converts’ League is intended. But 
this will help, perhaps, to explain 
my feelings. Nothing pleases me 
more than when some one who has 
known me a long time discovers by 
chance that I am a convert and ex- 
claims, “Why! I always thought 
that you were a born Catholic.” Of 
other forms of flattery I am chroni- 
cally suspicious. Whenever any- 
body tells me that he admires my 
poems I always set him down as a 
bad critic or a good liar. But the 
“born Catholic” touch never fails 
to fetch me. It coincides with cer- 
tain secret feelings that I cherish 
concerning myself. After all, no 
man is responsible for a mere ac- 
cident of birth. And, if it comes to 
that, I venture to believe that, in a 


very real sense, I was born a Cath- 
olic. 

Yet that fact was not for a long 
time apparent. I was brought up 
in circles which are about as far re- 
moved from Catholicism as it is 
possible for them to be. But the 
moment I saw the Church I discov- 
ered that I was a Catholic, and en- 
tered her portals at once, with the 
minimum of spiritual struggle, and 
knew myself to be at home. 

As there are few dramatic in- 
cidents to be related, I can make my 
story clear only by giving some ac- 
count of the religious society in 
which my early life was passed. I 
was born, then, thirty-six years ago 
in Madras. My parents were at that 
time working as missionaries among 
the Methodists. They had gone out 
to India a few years previously, in- 
dependently of one another, as of- 
ficers in the Salvation Army. Com- 
missioner Booth-Tucker, who had 
been a judge before enlisting under 
the flag of blood and fire, conceived 
the idea of trying in the nineteenth 
century the plan of the Jesuit De 
Nobili and his companions. That 
group of early missionaries went 
into southern India wearing the 
dress of Hindu ascetics, the sacred 
cord across their shoulders, the 
Brahmanic caste marks upon their 
foreheads, and addressed them- 
selves to those intellectual and 
hieratic circles which have subse- 
quently been little touched by Chris- 
tian missionary effort. By these 
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they were accepted without suspi- 
cion as light-complexioned Brah- 
mans from the North—though with- 
out having given themselves out as 
such. They expounded Catholic 
theology in Brahmanic terms with 
the utmost success and found a 
means of presenting the Christian 
revelation and mysteries as the cul- 
mination of Indian mysticism and 
metaphysics. To this day there are 
in the South of India many cities 
of Catholics whose ancestors were 
baptized by De Nobili. These re- 
tain the social customs of their high 
caste and mingle little more with 
the lower caste native Christians 
than do their Brahman brethren. 
But the methods of De Nobili, and 
his use of what came to be called 
the “Malabar Rites,” were later con- 
demned. Though they were suc- 
cessful, and though the missiona- 
ries were high-minded men, it is ob- 
vious that Rome could not approve 
of their plan of campaign. In addi- 
tion to the Catholic cities I have 
mentioned the group left a number 
of poems, mostly in praise of Our 
Lady, which are still part of a study 
of Tamil literature. 

To Commissioner Booth-Tucker’s 
appeal for recruits who would adopt 
the dress and manner of life of 
Hindus, General Booth replied by 
sending a band of young officers to 
India. But two, and only two, en- 
thusiastically volunteered to go. 
One was my father, a captain sta- 
tioned in Cornwall; the other was 
my mother, then the youngest of- 
ficer in the Salvation Army, who 
was serving in a town in the north 
of England. They had not yet met. 

But the Commissioner’s plan for 
the conversion of the heathen proved 
to be a great mistake. His material 
was poor, in striking contrast to 
the acute ability possessed by De 


Nobili’s group, and the methods em- 
ployed were faulty. My father had 
a knack of memorizing and deliver- 
ing Tamil sermons before he had 
learned the language; few of his 
comrades got even as far as that. 
Most of the band soon returned to 
England in disgust. My father and 
mother all but killed themselves by 
the hardship of their lives. Never- 
theless they remained in India. 
However, after marrying, they left 
the “Army” and resumed their 
former sectarian affiliations with 
the Methodists. When I was born 
I was baptized a Methodist. But my 
parents already had misgivings as 
to the “Scripturalness” of infant 
baptism, and doubtfully had me 
christened, regarding the ceremony 
as being merely one of “dedication.” 

My association with the Metho- 
dists was brief. All that I can re- 
call of it is a dim memory of being 
taken out, screaming at the top of 
my voice, from the Wesleyan Chapel 
in Tunbridge Wells three and a half 
years later. I have no doubt that 
I was soundly spanked outside. But 
perhaps my bawls of protest were 
prophetic. 

Just about this time my father 
and mother, after much searching 
of heart and searching of the Scrip- 
tures, decided to throw in their lot 
with the religious body popularly 
known as the Plymouth Brethren. 
With that body they are still asso- 
ciated. 

The Plymouth Brethren, so-called 
because their greatest stronghold 
was later established in the town 
of Plymouth, might be more ap- 
propriately nicknamed the Dublin 
Brethren. For it was in the Irish 
capital that their movement began. 
John Nelson Darby, a very able and 
spiritually-minded, if somewhat im- 
perious man, a minister of the 

















Church of Ireland, conceived, sim- 
ultaneously with several other men 
and women of the same type, to 
whom the idea had spontaneously 
suggested itself, of separating from 
sectarianism and of meeting, in 
various private houses, for prayer 
and study of the Bible. He and his 
friends shared an intense personal 
attachment to Our Lord. The Scrip- 
tures were their sole guide of faith. 
And they modeled the order of their 
services, as they modeled their lives, 
upon the pattern of the Apostolic 
Age—as they pictured it. 

From the start they showed their 
vitality by missionary efforts in for- 
eign lands. In this respect they are 
exceeded, probably, only by the Mo- 
ravians and the Mormons. For 
though the Plymouth Brethren are 
among the smallest of denomina- 
tions, though they are poor, though 
none of their missionaries is paid a 
salary but depends solely upon 
money sent in the form of free-will 
offerings they have well over a thou- 
sand missionaries in foreign coun- 
tries. At one time, before he lapsed 
into skepticism, Francis Newman, 
the brother of the Cardinal, worked 
with the Plymouth Brethren in the 
Near East. 

The Brethren began, as the Meth- 
odists had done before them, as a 
leavening movement inside the 
Church of England. There are still 
some of their members who main- 
tain a vague connection with the 
Establishment, going to the “meet- 
ing” in the morning and to the 
parish church in the evening. The 
early Brethren nearly all came from 
the evangelical section of the Church 
of England. The movement seemed 
to have a special attraction for mili- 
tary and naval officers. Several ec- 
centric noblemen joined it, including 
a Cecil. And unexpected people were 
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found among the Brethren—men 
like Gosse the scientist and Sir Rob- 
ert Anderson, the criminologist. 
Later the recruitment was much less 
aristocratic, and the type of members 
of the ordinary “meeting” was that 
which one is accustomed to see in 
a Nonconformist chapel — small 
tradesmen, artisans of the better 
class and their like. But sitting 
among them, in England, at any 
rate, will probably be a retired gen- 
eral, a distinguished surgeon, or a 
judge—telics of the beginning of 
the movement.* 

The Plymouth Brethren have al- 
ways refused to use the name which 
the world has fastened upon them, 
and consistently deny that they con- 
stitute a sect. They are simply “the 
Brethren,” and all who trust in 
Jesus Christ and who love Him are, 
whether they are formally affiliated 
with any meeting or not, in fellow- 
ship with them. It is an idea very 
like the Catholic one of the soul of 
the Church. But in practice the 
Brethren are much more particular 
than are other Protestant bodies 
about admitting to the communion- 
table those without unimpeachable 
testimonials. 

Yet there is neither a central nor 
a local organization. A little group 
of the older members of the meet- 
ing have to take upon themselves 
such business as has to be attended 
to, but hold no official position. At 
the Sunday services, which invari- 
ably have their center and climax in 
the devout “breaking of bread,” 
there is never any set program. Any 
brother, but no sister, when moved 
by the Spirit, may expound or ex- 
hort or pray or give out a hymn to 
be sung. It is similar to the Quaker 


1Edmund Gosse’s mother recorded in her 
diary: “I do not think it would increase my 
happiness to be in the midst of the saints at 
Huckney.” 
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idea of complete liberty in the Holy 
Ghost. Because all has to come 
spontaneously from the human heart 
no mechanical musical instrument 
is used to accompany the hymns. 
The consequences are dreadful 
dragging and discord; but this is, 
after all, no worse than the wheezy 
harmonium accompaniment of the 
Sankey and Moody ditties in the 
evening “Gospel” service. 

In the vast majority of cases the 
meeting places are in side streets— 
ugly little halls with nothing to 
identify them except the announce- 
ment, painted on a board outside, 
that Christian believers meet there 
for the breaking of bread every Sun- 
day at eleven o’clock. At the morn- 
ing service rather more than an 
hour is spent in various religious 
exercises, all of them spontaneous, 
yet always having the same general 
character, until the time for the 
communion. Then one of the Breth- 
ren takes up the loaf of bread placed 
on a table and breaks off a small 
portion for himself. Having done 
so, he passes the loaf to the nearest 
believer—children and those not in 
fellowship not partaking—who also 
breaks off a morsel and eats it. And 
so the loaf is passed around, each in 
turn breaking the loaf for himself. 
The whole company then bow for- 
ward in their chairs—there is never 
any kneeling at these meetings—in 
meditative prayer for a few minutes. 
After that the wine is passed around 
in a cup from hand to hand. For 
it is a cardinal principle with the 
Brethren to have no official minis- 
ters: each believer is his own priest. 
I can testify now to the solemn and 
touching reverence of this worship, 
though to me, as a small boy, it was 
all naturally somewhat dreary. 

In addition to the Sunday serv- 
ices there are always a great many 


prayer meetings and Bible classes 
during the week. The Brethren are 
zealous Bible students, though very 
few of them have much general 
scholarship. The higher criticism 
is naturally anathema to their 
minds; but now and then one of 
their number will learn Hebrew and 
Greek to further his understanding 
of the Scriptures. I remember being 
struck with surprised edification 
upon my meeting with Mr. Stone, 
the head of the famous Peake-Frean 
Biscuit Company. When I was 
shown into his room he was sitting 
with the Greek Testament in front 
of him. But I am sure that he, like 
the others, never read anything ex- 
cept the Bible and expository works. 

A large part of this Scripture 
study is given to the subject of 
prophecy—especially such prophe- 
cies as are concerned with the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. Ever since I 
can remember it was evident that 
those who surrounded me were pre- 
pared—and indeed longing—for that 
event to occur at any minute of the 
day that had just dawned. Any 
little Afghan rising would provoke 
the quotation about wars and ru- 
mors of wars; but my parents—un- 
like many of those who become 
over-preoccupied with prophecy— 
had no sympathy with people who 
fancy they can definitely fix the 
date. We had such a person in our 
missionary station, one of my 
father’s lady assistants, who had 
settled in her own mind that the 
second coming was so imminent 
that she need not have her bed- 
room whitewashed. My mother was 
very scornful over this. Though 
her own faith in Our Lord’s advent 
was as great, her common sense was 
infinitely greater, and she refrained 
from computing times and seasons. 
But with her, as with others, this 
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firm expectation added a fiercely 
tender spirit of romance to every 
day. 

Every believer is, as I have said, 
one of the “Brethren.” But the test 
is exacting, and, judged by it, few 
Catholics could be admitted to be 
“Christians.” For a very definite 
spiritual experience is demanded: 
the phenomenon— insisted upon in 
theory though perhaps not always 
in practice by all of the so-called 
Evangelical sects, but in strict prac- 
tice by the Brethren—of conviction 
of sin followed by “conversion.” 
This is something clearly outside of 
the normal Catholic spiritual de- 
velopment, which is based upon the 
grace of the sacraments. Sometimes 
the converted, otherwise spoken of 
as the “saved,” grew cold or fell 
into sin. They were then spoken 
of as backsliders. While all hectic 
forms of revivalism were rather 
frowned upon by the Brethren, from 
the time of my birth—and I do not 
doubt from before that time—my 
parents prayed for my conversion. 
Later, when the years went by and 
I proved tardy, I often had the hor- 
rible experience of being prayed at. 
The worst punishment my grand- 
mother could inflict upon my moth- 
er—who as a girl seems to have 
been a tomboy, and who, I often sus- 
pect, looks back rather wistfully to 
her unregenerate youth—was to 
take her into her bedroom, kneel 
down and pray for her. I am afraid 
that my own mother’s psychology 
was, in this respect, almost as bad. 
I inherited from her her own wild 
Cornish blood, and under this treat- 
ment there grew up in me something 
morbid and twisted. I knew that I 
ought to be converted. I knew per- 
fectly well that hell waited for little 
boys who died “unsaved.”, But 
though I tried desperately hard, and 


even professed conversion at dis- 
creet intervals, I couldn’t manage 
the trick. The fact that the eyes 
of my elders were perpetually on 
me made me more uncomfortable, 
and worse behaved. 

Yet there was never any doubt in 
my parents’ minds that I, for whom 
they had prayed so often and so 
earnestly, would ultimately be con- 
verted. In fact, I was already being 
trained for the missionary field. My 
father often took me with him on 
his journeys to distant parts of his 
“diocese” (for he was in effect a 
kind of bishop) in his bullock vandi. 
We went traveling along, at the rate 
of two miles an hour, in the spring- 
less cart, by day listening to the 
chattering of the monkeys and the 
screams of the parrots in the 
avenues of tamarind or banyan 
trees, by night sleeping fitfully on 
straw on the bottom of the vandi. 
Or we might lodge in a “traveler’s 
bungalow,” vermin-infested cara- 
vansary, or in a native house upon 
a native bed which was sure to 
have its rush top full of ferocious 
bedbugs. But I delighted in these 
excursions. They meant, at the 
least, a native banquet. At these 
we would sit on the floor, with our 
legs knitted crosswise in a way that 
I could not manage now. Around 
our necks would hang the garlands 
our most charmingly courteous 
hosts had given us along with the 
conventional limes. On broad plan- 
tain leaves would be mounds of rice 
surrounded by blobs of different 
curries (etiquette, which is very 
rigid among the Hindus, prescribes, 
I think, fifteen varieties). Then 
there were brass goblets of ghee 
(melted butter) and pepper-water 
and water. We used to make little 
balls of rice and curry with our 
fingers and pop them skillfully into 
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our mouths, for it would have been 
the depth of bad manners (even 
among native Christians) to touch 
our lips with our hands or any eat- 
ing utensil. That part of it I learned 
to manage pretty well, but to drink 
without choking as I poured the 
water down my throat was beyond 
my powers. I admired my father 
for the ease with which he accom- 
plished this difficult feat. 

I admired him for much else be- 
sides. When he stood in the center 
of a strange village—where we were 
being stared at in amazement be- 
cause of our white skins—and 
quoted the passage about idols hav- 
ing eyes but seeing not, ears but 
hearing not, I was struck (rather 
needlessly) by his cleverness in 
selecting an appropriate text. The 
deed that elevated him most in my 
estimation, however, was one that 
he performed when we entered a 
village and found most of its inhab- 
itants sitting round a_ toddy-pot. 
This toddy was the intoxicating 
juice of the palmyra palm. Men 
climb to the top of the slender trees, 
with a rope tied loosely between 
their ankles to aid their grip, make 
an incision on the stem of the fan- 
shaped leaves, and hang up their 
earthenware chattis to catch the 
ooze. The next day they return, but 
the toddy is not intoxicating until 
a day or two later. It was round 
one of these chattis that the natives 
—and the Indian is a singularly 
temperate man—were sitting on the 
day I recall. For a few annas my 
father bought the whole pot of the 
toddy that was competing too suc- 
cessfully against him. Then he 
lifted it high above his head and let 
it drop with a most glorious crash. 
He had never been such a hero in 
my eyes. If I were to witness such 
a scene to-day my sympathies would 
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probably be with the men who sat 
on their hams looking on half 
amused and altogether rueful at 
such a waste of good drink. 

The taking of the toddy from the 
palms is described by Marco Polo. 
And that great traveler also tells of 
something which was curiously like 
a story my ayah used to delight and 
terrify me with. Marco Polo’s tale 
was of some malefactors in India 
who were condemned to be executed 
by having their heads cut off. But 
each of the criminals had hidden in 
his body an amulet which made him 
immune against steel. Having dis- 
covered this, the ingenious execu- 
tioners clubbed them to death with 
wooden cudgels. My ayah’s tale 
was of a murderer whom the au- 
thorities tried twice in vain to hang 
in Coimbatore jail. At last an abra- 
sion was observed on his arm. The 
jailors probed with a needle and 
found what they were looking for: 
a little scroll inscribed with cabalis- 
tic characters and lying between 
flesh and skin in a tiny silver tube. 
Then they were able to hang him. 

My ears were so filled with gor- 
geous horrors that all my dreams 
were nightmares. Nevertheless I 
was eager for every scrap of fear- 
someness which the natives were 
amiably ready to supply. And in 
our travels there was always the 
danger of dacoits on those dark, 
banyan-shaded roads. Native vandis 
always traveled in groups at night, 
and the sound would come to us in 
the distance of the lilting melan- 
choly of the interminable Tamil 
lyrics. The travelers were singing 
to keep up their courage; for the 
women feared for their heavy gold 
earrings—the dacoits had a pleas- 
ant way when they were in a hurry 
of snatching the rings and tearing 
the ears—and the men in the cara- 
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vans were fearful for their lives. I 
remember how Ramasami, the chief 
of my father’s native assistants, an 
intelligent, charming, gentle little 
man, once got panic-stricken along 
a bandit-infested road. He begged 
my father to load a revolver. My 
father never carried any arms. 
However, to quiet poor Ramasami, 
he walked beside the vandi carrying 
in his hand a little leather medicine 
case. Ramasami was vastly re- 
lieved and I disappointed. 

My father intended these mission- 
ary journeys to arouse my ardor for 
the salvation of souls. Even when at 
ten I was brought back to England 
an altempt was made to prevent me 
forgetting my Tamil. My father 
went so far as to make phonograph 
records of pages read by him from 
a Tamil book, and when the phono- 
graph was turned on I had to sit 
with the book in my hands follow- 
ing with my eyes the reproduction 
of the spoken word. But all his 
trouble went for nothing. Within 
a very short time I had forgotten 
Tamil, that soft, elaborate and cour- 
teous language, though it had been 
—quite as much as English—my 
mother tongue. I have the idea that 
I might have made an effort, and a 
successful effort, to keep up my 
Tamil had I not seen through my 
father’s little game. But I can still 
hear the chime of the lyrics on the 
lonely roads, and the jingle of the 
rings on the iron rod the letter-car- 
riers bore to frighten the snakes as 
they ran through the night. And I 
see the fireflies in myriads in the 
air; and the stars as thick as the 
fireflies; and over all the Southern 
Cross. 


Our mission station stood on a 
slight elevation in the midst of an 
enormous and, for the most part, 


desolate plain. Here and there small 
farmers cultivated patches of land, 
raising cholum, the grain which 
much more than rice is the staple 
food of the Indian poor, or groves 
of plantain trees or plots of chilis. 
But it was difficult for those lithe 
laborers, working naked except for 
a loin-cloth, to wring a living out 
of that barren soil. Everything had 
to depend on a most elementary 
form of irrigation—except of course 
what the monsoon provided, which 
was often very little. Gradually our 
little desert hill came to blossom 
like the rose; well, perhaps not quite 
like a rose, but still it blossomed. 
Trees were planted, and all that 
could be done with the stubborn 
earth was done. 

I must have been about six when 
we moved to Solapuram from Coim- 
batore. My father, during his trav- 
els, had cast his eye upon the little 
slope which afterwards became our 
home, but when he wanted to buy 
it a difficulty arose, one that seemed 
insuperable: it was a sacred spot. 
The image of one of the local gods 
stood there surrounded, as is the 
custom in southern India, by a 
circle of life-sized clay horses. These 
were for the godhead to mount at 
night and ride. And as a protec- 
tion against a chance encounter 
with the divinity, every field had in 
it a stake, upon which reposed a 
chatti turned upside down and 
dotted with paint. 

The owners of the little hill, 
which was afterwards called Mount 
Zion, when asked to sell, naturally 
said they could not put a shrine in 
the market. But my father had his 
way in the end. I believe that he 
had no part in the incident which 
followed, indeed I think he did not 
know the whole truth of the matter 
for a long time; but what happened 











was this: the god disappeared one 
night. Some of the native Chris- 
tians went to the hill under cover 
of the darkness, and carried the 
little stone idol to a river half a 
mile away. It was the dry season, 
so there was no water in the bed. 
Deep in the sand between the banks 
they buried the outraged divinity. 
When the devotees of the shrine 
went there the next day there was 
nothing to adore. They came to my 
father and protested. He assured 
them that he knew nothing about 
the matter, though he must have 
had his suspicions. However, this 
was too good an opportunity to lose, 
so he made no inquiries, and con- 
tented himself with proclaiming his 
own innocence. Whether he was 
believed or not I do not know; but 
with the god gone the owners were 
glad to accept the good price he of- 
fered to pay. Mount Zion had been 
captured from the Jebusites. 

A couple of years later we heard 
the beating of tom-toms and the 
blowing of horns. The dry river- 
bed had twice since then filled with 
water at the time of the monsoon, 
and the buried image was now ly- 
ing visible on the sand. The people 
of the neighboring village had come 
to take his godship to his new home 
with rejoicing. As the clay horses 
had long been broken up where they 
stood, I suppose that the devotees 
had to provide him with a new 
stable. 

We now had the site we wanted. 
And upon it my father built a large, 
solid but bare house of stone, using 
railway rails for rafters. Schools 
were erected and houses for the na- 
tive assistants and servants, and 
afterwards an orphanage. The sta- 
tion had been established and 
flourished. 

We discovered on our property, 
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too, an ancient tank, which must 
have once been that of a temple. 
Of the temple itself no vestige re- 
mained, though excavation would 
probably have yielded many val- 


uable “finds.” Even the tank had 
long been filled in with earth. But 
that was easily dug out; and the 
tank served afterwards the double 
purpose of irrigation and baptism. 
Sometimes my father did the bap- 
tizing, sometimes his chief native 
assistant, the same Ramasami who 
had been so frightened of the da- 
coits. It was an amusing spectacle 
to see the dear little man walk 
waist-deep into the water and re- 
ceive the candidates for baptism. 
As baptism was by immersion and 
as Ramasami was, like Zacheus, 
short of stature the only way he 
could duck most of the men was 
by placing his hand on the top of 
the candidate’s head and pressing 
him down like a jack-in-the-box. My 
father’s eyes often twinkled at the 
sight, but it was his voice that al- 
ways led the hymn of praise during 
the ceremony. 

Communion also had to be ad- 
ministered now and then under dif- 
ficulties. Many of our supplies, in- 
cluding the communion wine, were 
sent to us all the way from Madras; 
and now and then it happened that 
we had no wine for a Sunday or two. 
Then jam was mixed with water to 
serve for the purpose. This was not 
so bad as the case of the Middle- 
western church that celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper in “Whistle,” for our 
jam-and-water was regarded only 
as a makeshift. 

A great deal had to be thought of 
in such an establishment as ours. 
Frequently we would have a week 
of conferences, when several thou- 
sands of the native Christians and 
missionaries from other stations 
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would gather at Mount Zion. A 
huge hut of poles and palm-leaves 
would be set up for the occasion 
and the meetings would begin. The 
natives had marvelously hearty ap- 
petites for sermons which were 
often several hours in length. They 
would squat on their hams through 
the sweltering heat of the day while 
their favorite orators held forth. 
Tamil is an eloquent language, and 
I suppose many of the sermons were 
great performances, but I was al- 
ways amazed at Indian endurance. 

The visiting missionaries were 
not always Plymouth Brethren. 
Sometimes the famous Mr. Walker 
of the Church Missionary Society 
(his biography has been brilliantly 
written by Miss Carmichael) would 
attend. He never had any hesita- 
tion in taking his part in the com- 
munion service. No “Kikuyu in- 
cident” arose as a consequence. 

Not only on the occasion of such 
pious “bean-feasts” but at all times 
our household was as much preoc- 
cupied with religion as any cloister. 
The day began and ended with fam- 
ily prayers, which were often pro- 
tracted. A hymn would be sung, a 
chapter from the Bible read, some- 
times a little exposition would fol- 
low, and then each of the adult 
members of the household would 
pray in turn. And there was a good 
deal of private praying. I have seen 
one of my father’s colleagues lying 
flat on his face as he prayed, and 
have found him an hour later in 
the same position. But at that early 
age it all rather terrified me. 

On Sundays there were two serv- 
ices, a Sunday School, and in the 
afternoon the learning of a few texts 
of Scripture or (when I was in luck) 
the hearing of a few Bible stories. 
Sundays were not made agreeable. 
All toys were put away on Saturday 


night. Nor might any books except 
“Sunday books” be read. Even 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin which my sister 
and I were then reading—she weep- 
ing over the sorrows of Eva, I exult- 
ing in the bloodhounds and the 
cakes of ice on the Ohio River—was 
too worldly for the Sabbath. The 
sun always shone more brightly on 
Monday mornings. 

Yet ours was not a gloomy house- 
hold, nor was I unhappy, except 
when I thought of my delayed con- 
version. Apart from an hour or 
two in the afternoon with a rather 
absurd munshi who came to teach 
me to read Tamil, and who de- 
stroyed what little respect I had for 
his judgment by telling me that 
The Swiss Family Robinson was a 
better book than Robinson Crusoe, 
life consisted almost entirely of 
play. After I had outgrown my 
ayah I was free to ramble at large 
with the native boys, over whom I 
was chief by virtue of my white 
skin. With them I explored the 
country round, and climbed the 
sparse, twisted trees for birds’ nests, 
and swam sometimes in the old 
temple tank—which parental au- 
thority permitted—but more often 
in the river, though that was for- 
bidden. Or the Excise Officer of 
the district would invite himself to 
Mount Zion for a day or two, when 
I would accompany the genial fel- 
low (he was unfortunate enough to 
be killed by a tiger some years later) 
and my father when they went 
shooting wood-pigeons or hares. In- 
dia was a paradise. But I stayed 
there too long, not going to England 
till I was nearly ten, and so had a 
hard time shaking off my oriental- 
ism. For at my English school I, 
at first, despised cricket and was 
regarded as “odd.” My head-master 
used to account for my laziness on 
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the ground that I had acquired “In- 
dian habits.” Servants, at a few 
rupees a month, had been numer- 
ous—much too numerous for my 
good. Yet that vision of languid 
idleness is pleasant to look back 
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upon now. And as I think of it I 
can see the blue mountains of Tra- 
vancore in the West at the edge of 
our great plain, and hear the yap- 
ping bark of the jackals beginning 
with the sudden fall of the sun. 
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Across the flushed earth’s glad-green breast, 

Where Nature’s heart-beats lustily are tolled, 

The lithe-limbed Summer goes—the Phidian-fingered— 
To carve clear beauty from a passionate mold. 


O he will work with phantom-fire— 

From cooling urns that hold the clouds’ sweet rain— 
To shape a laughing leaf, a dimpling rose, 

Or downy frocks for linnets in the lane. 


Beneath the far noon’s throbbing spire, 

While bees loot flowers, and bloated locusts sing, 
With brushes dipped in meadows’ skyey rapture, 
He paints a butterfly’s joy-poising wing. 


And Summer is a poet, too: 

He weaves the flickering rhythms crickets spell— 
The whippoorwill’s sleep-elegies—the odes 

Of frogs, whose dramas thunder in the dell. 


He teaches bluebirds blissful roundelays, 

Trains oaks in symphonies of hush and storm; 
The windless rhapsodies on forest-pools 

Are his to play when moon-mad nights are warm. 


Across the glad earth-mother’s burning breast, 
Where beauty’s bells in elfin wonder chime, 
The super-craftsman, Summer, plies his art, 
In form and color, and music’s perfect prime. 
















PIP, PICKWICK AND THE ANCIENT TOWN OF ROCHESTER. 


By CorNeLia CRAIGIE. 


E good fortune was mine of 
riding over Rochester Bridge 

for the first time on a May evening 
and of coming upon the little British 
town in the clear light of the sunset, 
—castle and Cathedral high at the 
right, and the Medway broadening 
on its course to the sea on the other 
side,—of alighting, after the man- 
ner of Mr. Pickwick, at the door of 
the Bull Inn and of stepping with 
pleased anticipation into its hospi- 
table entrance-hall, feeling much like 
Jack Horner in the act of establish- 
ing himself in his corner with his 
Christmas pie. For all Rochester 
was before me, its streets and many 
of its houses peopled with the 
ghosts created long ago by the citi- 
zen of whom the town is proudest, 
—none other than Charles Dickens. 
Well up at the head of Rochester’s 
curving High Street, at the right as 
you come over the bridge, stands 
the inn which calls itself the Royal 
Victoria and Bull. I say calls it- 
self advisedly, for to all others it is, 
was and always will be the Bull Inn, 
well known to the comfort loving 
traveler and justly proud of its 
reputation for culinary achieve- 
ment. Once on a night way back 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Queen Victoria paused gra- 
ciously on her way up to London 
and spent the night there. This, if 


not a new birth for the old inn, was 
at least a new christening, and “The 
Royal Victoria and Bull Hotel” it 
has been called (on the letter- 
heads!) ever since. 

The traveler is driven under a 





small archway, which bears in large 
letters the legend: “Good House, 
nice beds,” a perpetual confirmation 
of his opinion which we can fancy 
being acknowledged by the shade of 
Alfred Jingle with many sardonic 
flourishes of his beaver. The door- 
way of the inn is encountered on the 
left, and the car, lightened of its 
burden, presently finds itself in the 
inn yard, a common enough place 
to-day, but one which a little im- 
agination can fill with many a pic- 
turesque figure,—notably Shiny Vil- 
lium, deputy hostler of the Bull,— 
with rolling coaches and stamping 
steeds smoking from their long run 
from London or Canterbury. 

The main building remains very 
much as it was in former days. 
Dickens was very partial to the Bull, 
and the room overlooking the High 
Street which he was wont to oc- 
cupy is shown with as much pride 
as the more pretentious one patron- 
ized by her late Majesty. The lat- 
ter is now a sort of glorified lounge, 
but I always preferred to sit before 
the roaring fire in the smaller apart- 
ment on the ground floor which was 
the coffee-room in Dickens’s day. It 
is a legend among certain authori- 
ties that it was in this room that 
Pip celebrated the signing of his in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to Joe 
Gargery by the famous dinner at 
which he cut so insignificant a 
figure. There seems little ground 
for this opinion, for who does not 
remember the check put upon the 
violent eloquence of Mr. Wopsle on 
that occasion, when declaiming Col- 
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lins’s “Ode to the Passions,” by a 
knock at the door followed by the 
message that “the Commercials 
underneath sent up their compli- 
ments, and it wasn’t the Tumblers’ 
Arms!” For my part, I am sure 
that the magnificence of Uncle 
Pumblechook obtained for the ban- 
queters the use of the ball-room, 
which, being on the first floor (in 
the English sense), would leave 
plenty of room for any number of 
Commercials underneath. 

Every evening at eight, I dined in 
solitary state in this ancient ball- 
room, now in very fact the dining- 
room of the inn. Not being of a 
particularly inquiring turn of mind, 
I never found out whether I was 
the only guest, or if the others pre- 
ferred a still later hour for the eve- 
ning meal. At all events, I thought 
very little of diners at all, but dwelt 
indeed in a world of shadows, pic- 
turing the fine old room as it was 
on the night of the immortal ball, 
in the course of which Dr. Slam- 
mer’s rich widow was for the nonce 
seduced from his side by the per- 
suasive Jingle. In Dickens’s own 
words, “it was a long room with 
crimson covered benches and wax 
candles in glass chandeliers. The 
musicians were securely confined in 
an elevated den, and quadrilles were 
being systematically got through by 
two or three sets of dancers.” But 
this was early in the game, for, as 
Jingle explained to Mr. Tupman, the 
nobs had not yet arrived. The social 
scale of Rochester and its neighbor- 
ing city Chatham was thus succinct- 
ly expounded by the Pickwickians’ 
new acquaintance: “Dockyard peo- 
ple of upper rank don’t know dock- 
yard people of lower rank . . . dock- 
yard people of lower rank don’t 
know small gentry ... small gen- 
try don’t know tradespeople .. . 
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Commissioner don’t know any- 
body,” a distinction very reminis- 
cent of our own Cabots and Lowells! 

None, however, can dispute the 
claim of the coffee-room downstairs 
to be the scene of the Pickwick 
Club’s dinner, of which Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Jingle were the sole am- 
bulating survivors, or of those two 
mauvais quarts dheure of Mr. 
Winkle when, first, he is obliged to 
accept Dr. Slammer’s challenge, and 
later, promises with sickly enthu- 
siasm to ride horseback to Dingley 
Dell in the wake of his three friends 
seated in apparent safety in a chaise. 

When the traveler has thorough- 
ly investigated the Bull, I would 
suggest that he start out to view the 
town somewhat by the route taken 
by Dickens himself as related in 
“Seven Poor Travellers.” A very 
little way down the High Street on 
the right stands a stone archway, 
which was part of the old city wall, 
and passing beneath it, one will find 
oneself before long in front of Roch- 
ester Cathedral, with its beautiful 
recessed Norman doorway, on either 
side of which are quaint figures, 
who, says the Guidebook, may be 
Henry I. and Queen Mathilda or 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Having been divested by the cen- 
turies of their worldly trappings 
with a thoroughness that would 
have satisfied the wisest of the sus- 
pects himself (in his higher mo- 
ments), they could quite well repre- 
sent either couple. 

The interior of the Cathedral re- 
minds one a little of Canterbury, 
with its double transepts, and sev- 
eral hours can be spent in it with 
profit and pleasure. The Norman 
crypt must on no account be 
omitted. But all this does not come 
within the scope of this paper, and 
it is to the most westerly of the 
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southern transepts that I wish to 
introduce the reader. Here is the 
tomb of Richard Watts, Esquire, a 
substantial citizen of Rochester, 
whose home was Satis House on 
Boley Hill, south of the castle. It 
is said to have been thus christened 
by Queen Elizabeth, and still stands, 
a plain but withal prosperous look- 
ing mansion of yellow stucco. Dick- 
ens appropriated the name for the 
house of Miss Havisham, which still 
exists also, but in another portion 
of the town. 

Having contemplated the monu- 
ment, “with the effigy of worthy 
Master Richard starting out of it 
like a ship’s figurehead,” I had al- 
most turned to smile with sympa- 
thetic understanding at the kindly 
humorist, who seemed to be beside 
me, but my eye fell instead on a 
brass plate immediately underneath 
it: 

CHARLES DICKENS 
BORN AT PORTSMOUTH, SEVENTH OF FEB- 
RUARY, 1812 
DIED AT GADS HILL PLACE, BY ROCHES- 


TER, NINTH OF JUNE, 1870. 
BURIED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


TO CONNECT HIS MEMORY WITH THE 
SCENES IN WHICH HIS EARLIEST AND HIS 
LATEST YEARS WERE PASSED, AND WITH 
THE ASSOCIATIONS OF ROCHESTER CA- 
THEDRAL AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
WHICH EXTENDED OVER ALL HIS LIFE: 
THIS TABLET WITH THE SANCTION OF 
THE DEAN AND CHAPTER IS PLACED BY 
HIS EXECUTORS. 


I came back a little regretfully to 
this year of grace, remembering how 
many had come and gone since 
Dickens himself, on that Christmas 
Eve, had stood looking up at Rich- 
ard Watts even as I was now doing, 
and had then felt it his duty, as he 
puts it, to inquire the way to Watts’s 
Charity, an impulse which was the 
raison d’étre of one of his very 
charming Christmas Stories, the 
aforementioned “Seven Poor Trav- 
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ellers.” We will follow him back 
under the old arch, and across the 
High Street, and are soon face to 
face with an ancient door which 
bears the following inscription: 


RICHARD WATTS, ESQ. 
BY HIS WILL, DATED 22 AUG., 1579, 
FOUNDED THIS CHARITY 
FOR SIX POOR TRAVELLERS 
WHO NOT BEING ROGUES OR PROCTORS, 
MAY RECEIVE GRATIS FOR ONE NIGHT 
LODGING, ENTERTAINMENT 
AND FOURPENCE EACH. 


My readers will remember how 
our author made his way within, 
and learned the history of the Char- 
ity from the matron, seeing the cosy 
sitting-room and rejoicing in the 
fire which nightly warmed the poor 
wayfarers who found shelter under 
the zgis of the good Watts’s benefi- 
cence. All this, however, was pro- 
nounced “ill-conwenient” by the 
matron, oh, not for the travelers, 
but for herself and daughter, who 
hankered after the seclusion and 
comfort of that cosy sitting-room. 
The men, she explained, sleep 


“ ‘in two little outer galleries at the 
back, where their beds has always 
been .. . It being so wery ill-con- 
wenient to me as things is at pres- 
ent, the gentlemen are going to take 
off a bit of the back-yard, and make 
a slip of a room for ’em there, to sit 
in before they go to bed.’ 

‘And then the Six Poor Travel- 
lers,’ said I, ‘will be entirely out of 
the house?’ 

‘Entirely out of the house,’ as- 
sented the Presence. 

“I had been a little startled in the 
Cathedral by the emphasis with 
which the effigy of Master Richard 
Watts was bursting out of his tomb; 
but I began to think now that it 
might be expected to come across 
the High Street some stormy night 
and make a disturbance here.” 
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The story of the Christmas dinner 
which the Seventh Poor Traveller 
provided the next day for Watts’s 
pensioners, of the triumphal pro- 
cession of the viands down the High 
Street from the Bull, is as delight- 
ful a bit of Dickensian narrative as 
one could wish for, which, unfor- 
tunately, space does not permit me 
to quote here. 

But all too long have we stood be- 
fore the door of Watts’s Charity, 
though happily this time it is May 
and not December. I must own to 
have been possessed by a certain cu- 
riosity as I rang the bell. Would 
things have been made more con- 
wenient? Upon making my request 
for an inspection of the house to the 
pleasant faced matron, I was ush- 
ered at once out through the back 
of it to a small annex, and here in 
very truth was the evening sitting- 
room of the Six Poor Travellers. As 
I inspected the bedrooms in “the 
little outer galleries,” three upstairs 
and three down, each spotless cell 
with its bed and chair and table, I 
could find it in my heart to be glad 
that the conwenience-loving matron 
of Dickens’s time had not cared, like 
Snow-White, for six beds, though 
the fact that the rooms are without 
light or heat would have doubtless 
preserved them for Master Watts’s 
original legatees. I timidly asked 
if I might see the room where the 
Christmas Party had been held so 
long ago. “Oh, yes, if you like,” 
said the matron, born to the purple, 
so to speak, and thus in no way to 
blame, “but it’s my sitting-room 
now.” 

Rochester High Street has been 
often affectionately described by 
Dickens. In one place, he speaks of 


it as “the silent High Street, full of 
gables, with old beams and tim- 
In “Dullborough Town,” we 


bers.” 
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read how it seemed to him at least 
as wide as Regent Street, that there 
was a public clock in it which, in 
his childhood, he took for the finest 
clock in the world, but which turned 
out to be as moonfaced and weak a 
clock as man’s eye ever saw; finally, 
that the Town Hall, once seeming to 
him so glorious a structure that he 
had set it up in his mind as the 
model on which the Genie of the 
Lamp built the palace for Aladdin, 
had in the end painfully to be rec- 
ognized as a mere little heap of 
bricks like a chapel gone demented. 
Here in the High Street was Uncle 
Pumblechook’s shop, and here he 
“appeared to conduct his business 
by looking across the street at the 
saddler, who appeared to transact 
his business by keeping his eye on 
the coachmaker, who appeared to 
get on in life by putting his hands 
in his pockets and contemplating 
the baker, who in his turn folded his 
arms and stared at the grocer, who 
stood at his door and yawned at 
the chemist. The watchmaker, al- 
ways poring over his desk with a 
magnifying glass at his eye... 
seemed to be about the only person 
in the High Street whose trade en- 
gaged his attention.” 

It was to this shop that Pip re- 
turned in his new clothes from hav- 
ing bade farewell to Miss Havis- 
ham, and such was the dazzled 
Pumblechook’s_ civility that he 
seemed to have considered nothing 
good enough for his former victim: 
“Here is a chicken had round from 
the Boar, here is a tongue had round 
from the Boar, here’s one or two 
little fhings had round from the 
Boar,” the Blue Boar throughout 
Great Expectations being no other 
than our old friend the Bull. For 
Dickens does not in so many words 
identify the market town of Pip’s 
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youth with Rochester, though the 
disguise is thin enough if any may 
be said to exist at all. Cooling (or 
Cowling) Marshes, to which the con- 
vict Magwitch had escaped from 
Gravesend, lie five miles north of 
the city, with the village of Cooling 
one mile nearer, where Joe Gar- 
gery’s forge stood and where poor 
Pip underwent the painful expe- 
rience of being brought up by hand. 
From here we may follow our youth- 
ful hero back to the city itself, along 
the High Street and up Crow Lane, 
to the beautiful red brick Tudor 
building known as_ Restoration 
House, from the fact that the Merry 
Monarch spent the night there in 
1660 after landing at Dover. Accord- 
ing to the common belief in Roches- 
ter, it is to this mansion that Dick- 
ens transferred the name of Satis 
House, and here he established Miss 
Havisham in her faded glory. Here 
is still the grilled gate through 
which little Pip peered, here still 
the courtyard through which he was 
led by the scornful Estella. The 
writer longed to follow the little 
wraiths through the door and up the 
stairs, but only wraiths might enter, 
for the gate was locked and the 
house apparently otherwise unoc- 
cupied. 

Rochester is also the Cloisterham 
of Edwin Drood, and returning down 
Crow Lane to the High Street, East- 
gate House is soon reached, another 
beautiful Tudor edifice, identified 
with the Nun’s House in Dickens’s 
unfinished novel. It is now a Mu- 
seum, devoted principally to speci- 
mens of Kentish mineral and ani- 
mal life, but with one room full of 
Dickens souvenirs of the usual sort. 

Within a few miles of Rochester 
lies the village of Cobham, and one 
pleasant afternoon, yielding to a 
wish for another Pickwickian pil- 
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grimage, I set forth, back over 
Rochester Bridge, up Gillingham 
hill, and off to the left, and was 
presently passing Cobham Park, 
Lord Darnley’s beautiful seat in 
Kent. In less than no time we drew 
up before a low yellow building, 
whose dangling shingle proclaimed 
to all and sundry that here was The 
Leather Bottle. Within, a coal fire 
burned in the grate, and the paneled 
walls were covered with old prints 
of English sport life and many 
representations of Dickens charac- 
ters in every conceivable attitude by 
every conceivable artist. But it is 
the back room, to which I soon 
found my inquisitive way, that is 
the piéce de résistance—“a long, low, 
roofed room, furnished with a large 
number of high-backed leather- 
cushioned chairs of fantastic shapes, 
and embellished with a great variety 
of old portraits and roughly colored 
prints of some antiquity. At the 
upper end of the room was a table, 
with a white cloth upon it, well cov- 
ered with a roast fowl, bacon, ale 
and et ceteras”—I had almost added, 
“before which sat Mr. Tracy Tup- 
man,” but alas, in strict truth I 
must say that the room was empty, 
and the table likewise, though the 
active little maid soon set that right 
by bringing in tea and toast and jam 
and a country baked cake; and, en- 
sconcing me in Dickens’s chair by 
the fire, left me to my thoughts, 
which, as I must confess to being 
absurdly romantic, were many and 
pleasing. The room contains no 
longer the fantastic chairs, and the 
prints on the wall have, many of 
them, yielded their places to others 
dealing with the life and works of 
the man of genius who first brought 
The Leather Bottle into prominence. 
It was a favorite haunt of his and 
one to which he often brought his 
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friends. I looked about the room 
and saw them all,—Dickens, carv- 
ing his fowl with jovial exactitude, 
Forster on his right, further down 
Fechter the actor, and Wilkie Col- 
lins, and I know not who else be- 
side. I fancied I heard the rafters 
ring with Homeric laughter, as they 
must always have done in any com- 
pany presided over by Boz at his 
merriest. 

But heigh-ho! already the trim 
little maid has looked in at me sev- 
eral times, perhaps to count the 
Heppelwhite chairs or to see if 
Dickens’s portrait still occupies its 
post of honor over the fireplace! So 
I rise reluctantly, settle my account, 
and step out into the sunny road- 
way of Cobham Village, searching 
the landscape the while for the 
churchyard whose gravestones re- 
flected the shadows of Messrs. Pick- 
wick and Tupman, as they paced its 
narrow paths on the day when the 
latter was reunited to his compan- 
ions after his flight from Dingley 
Dell. There it was, high and dry, 
beside the picturesque little church 
over the way. I walked a bit down 
the road to the right, knowing that 
somewhere hereabouts Mr. Pick- 
wick had made the great archzolog- 
ical discovery with which his name 
will ever be associated. Having 
paid this tribute to greatness, I re- 
joined my car, and was soon rolling 
along the Rochester road, with an- 
other delightful experience stowed 
away among memory’s treasures. 

Although Dickens is so intimately 
connected with the town of Roch- 
ester, he never resided within its 
actual precincts. During the time 
of his father’s employment in the 
Chatham Dockyard, the family lived 
for a while in Ordnance Terrace, 
Chatham, and later in St. Mary’s 
Place on The Brook. This latter 
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house is still standing, or was ten 
years ago, I am told, but I was dis- 
appointed during my visit at not 
having time to hunt it up. It was 
during this period of his life that 
Dickens and his father used to take 
their walks through Rochester and 
Gillingham, and up beyond the lat- 
ter over Gads Hill, already rendered 
famous by Sir John Falstaff and 
his encounter with the “men in 
buckram.” There in the road be- 
side the Falstaff Inn, they would 
stop and look at a house set back 
a little among the trees, called even 
in those days Gads Hill Place. The 
sight stirred the youthful Dickens 
to such enthusiasm, principally in- 
duced, as he tells us, by two magnif- 
icent cedars on the lawn before the 
house, that his father promised him 
that it might be his some day if he 
would but work hard enough, rather 
a pathetic bit of advice, it would 
seem, from the elder Dickens. This 
story of the longing little boy, with 
its ultimate happy ending, is one 
of those true tales which approaches 
nearest to the fairy legends of our 
golden childhood. For the young 
Charles did work hard enough, and 
in the end did become the owner of 
Gads Hill Place, and if he did not 
live happily ever after, at least he 
passed many fruitful years in the 
beloved home to which he trans- 
ferred so much of his vivid person- 
ality. An exquisite description of 
the spot occurs in The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller: “I have my eye on a 
piece of Kentish road, bordered on 
either side by a wood, and having 
on one hand, between the road dust 
and the trees, a striking patch of 
grass. Wild flowers grow in abun- 
dance on this spot, and it lies high 
and airy, with a distant river steal- 
ing steadily away to the ocean like 
a man’s life.” 

















Gads Hill Place is now a school 
for girls, and the kindly Principal 
agreed to show me the ground floor, 
though it was not a visiting day. 
The house itself is a sturdy brick 
building of two stories, with bow 
windows on either side of the door. 
On the lawn may still be seen the 
remaining cedar of the two which 
had so charmed the boy Dickens. 
Within, one is conducted to a large 
reception room at the left, behind 
which is the equally large dining- 
room, where Dickens was stricken 
with an effusion of blood on the 
brain on June 8, 1870, and where 
he died, on the couch to which they 
had carried him, on the following 
evening. Opposite the dining-room, 
across the hall, are what were, in 
the author’s time, the billiard and 
school-rooms. But the apartment 
par excellence of Gads Hill Place 
is the large handsome study, the 
front room at the right as you enter 
the house. It is familiar to all Dick- 
ens lovers from the well-known 
drawing “The Empty Chair.” If 
there is anything in the theory that 
the atmosphere of a place remains 
impregnated with any strong per- 
sonality that once may have had its 
being within it, this room might 
contribute somewhat to its con- 
firmation, such was the satisfac- 
tion, I had almost said the comfort, 
of the feeling that, if one had never 
known Dickens, here at least one 
was very near to him. The walls 
are covered with books from floor 
to ceiling. To preserve the sym- 
metry, even the inside of the door 
and a certain bit of shallow wall 
adjoining it are covered with false 
shelves, from which the backs of 
non-existent books look at one real- 
istically. These were planned by 
Dickens with great care and the 
titles of the books composed by him 
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for the occasion. Here is apparent- 
ly a legal work, heavily bound in 
yellow calf, and as one counts the 
number of volumes, one finds there 
are sixteen. And the title? Records 
of the Shortest Case ever Tried in 
Chancery. There is a series of nine 
volumes in morocco, which a closer 
observation shows to be Cat’s Lives. 
Below are Noah’s Arkeology, Swal- 
lows on Emigration, four volumes of 
The Quarrelly Review, and The 
Water Works by Father Mathew. I 
shall close the list with the chef- 
d’ceuvre of the collection: Henry 
VIII.’s Evidences of Christianity! 

Across the way from Gads Hill 
Place, and connected with it by a 
tunnel under the road, was Dick- 
ens’s well loved Shrubbery, where a 
small chalet had been erected for 
him by his friend Fechter. Here 
much of his work was done, and it 
was here on the morning of June 
8, 1870, that his last lines were 
written, a description of Rochester 
Cathedral on a sunny morning, 
which finishes his work on Edwin 
Drood. It was a fitting farewell to 
the town he had loved. 

And so, at last, I too had to take 
leave of it, this little town whose 
streets twist in and out until they 
seem to wind themselves lovingly 
about one’s very heartstrings. I 
stop my car, as it is about to turn 
off, for a last look at the High Street, 
but of the modern citizens of Roch- 
ester I see nothing. I see but little 
Pip, with his round face and small 
thin legs, trotting down towards me, 
and the head thrust menacingly out 
of the shop door after him,—Mr. 
Pumblechook’s! There at their re- 
spective posts stand the idle trades- 
men, like creatures of a dream, and 
far away up the street by the inn, a 
coach rumbles out of the yard, with 
a stout, blue-coated gentleman in 
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spectacles seated beside the jolly road to Canterbury, sad in the 
driver. Over the bridge they go, knowledge that I have said good-by 
and the horn grows fainter...and to Pip, Pickwick and the ancient 
presently I am speeding along the town of Rochester! 





















TO A PAINTING OF THE HEAD OF CHRIST. 


By WINIFRED Scott-Boopy. 


His eyes are heavy with shadows 

Like the shadows that pass over deep waters. 

His mouth is tender with unuttered and unutterable benedictions. 

O Divine Face, too perfect for any mortal pen to translate; 

Too beautiful for painter’s brush, or sculptor’s tools; 

Meek, humble, and yet terrible in Your purity, 

First-born of Heaven, and first among all the sons of men, 

Touching the far-off heights of Paradise, yet still content 

To wander by the Galilean Sea. Content to sit among us 

Upon Hattin’s tallest peak,— 

Telling how lowly souls shall that fair land inherit; 

How the sorrowful and the disappointed and the peacemakers 

Shall one day rule. Commanding angelic legionaries, 

Yet fain to comfort and to heal. Master of earth, 

Yet servant to the meanest; Prince of the coming Kingdom, 

But lowly Laborer in this. Teaching not by words alone, 
: But through Your wondrous Life, how we may vanquish hate 
Through love’s dear power. How we should cherish and forgive 

our enemies 

That thus by our ensample they may sometime come to understand. 
For, it hath been said, if we love only those who love us in return 
| Where is our reward? Even the publicans do this! 
Swiftly the heart seizes her Lord; bravely and well she acclaims Him, 
Knowing that had you too walked beside Him in fair Galilee 
You had not doubted, and your feet had never strayed. 





































AFTERMATH. 


By Harry A. KNIFFIN. 


EW YORK’S main thorough- 

fares were barricaded at inter- 
vals with overturned carts, tables, 
counters, — even derailed trolley 
cars. Guarding each breastwork 
was a machine gun crew of deter- 
mined looking men. Richard Dana 
Martin, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at a nearby university, viewed 
it all through gaunt eyes. He was 
tramping the streets in search of 
food. 

The crowded armories overflowed 
with the National Guard. Times 
Square, the Plaza, and other strate- 
gic points bristled with guns trained 
on the long approaches. From the 
East Side came the occasional boom 
of cannon and the insistent rat-a- 
pat of machine guns. 

At intervals a distant angry roar 
gave notice of the rising of the mob. 
A rifle volley would follow, to be 
succeeded by a pall of silence. Pro- 
fessor Martin avoided all crowds, 
his shoulders drooping dispiritedly. 
Great gaping holes confronted him 
where high explosives had wrecked 
the subway. In the distance, twisted, 
dangling girders disclosed a breach 
in the elevated structure. The 
streets were littered with broken 
glass, and demolished store win- 
dows bore evidence of an aroused 
passion for loot. 

Loot! What a hollow mockery! 
But that had been in the early days 
of the upheaval. The starving peo- 
ple had soon learned the worthless- 
ness of all save the necessities of 
life. Jewels and satins would not 
buy food. Not even money would 
buy it. 


Two adjoining store fronts mute- 
ly bespoke conditions. One was a 
jeweler’s window that had remained 
unmolested. Next to it was a res- 
taurant, utterly demolished. Food! 
That was the crying need! The 
lack of it was fast driving the peo- 
ple into a state of savagery! 

Professor Martin kept on his way, 
turning presently into a side street. 
A woman of evident refinement 
stood picking over the contents of 
a garbage can. A little girl at her 
side plucked at her skirts and 
whimpered. The mother exulting- 
ly held up a crust of bread. A 
rough-looking man bore down on 
her. There was a struggle, and Pro- 
fessor Martin darted forward. The 
man turned on him and knocked 
him sprawling to the pavement. 

In a daze he presently got to his 
feet. The woman, the child, and 
the man had disappeared. Slowly 
he limped along. Before him three 
men were fighting over a chunk of 
blackened meat that lay on the side- 
walk. Professor Martin snatched it 
up and started to run. 

The men were upon him. He 
fought, kicking and biting, with all 
the frenzy of the starving. But they 
were too many for him. Again he 
was down, weak and spent by his 
efforts. He lay there until a voice 
called to him. Slowly he raised 
himself and looked about. An old 
white-haired man sat on the upper 
step of a brown-stone house. He 
feebly beckoned him. k 

Professor Martin limped to the 
stoop and the old man questioned 
him tremulously. 
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“When is it all going to end?” 

“It has ended,” the professor an- 
swered. “This is the end of all 
things!” 

“The fighting is still continuing?” 

“Yes. The food supply is ex- 
hausted, excepting a few rounds of 
rations held in the armories for the 
soldiers. Transportation is stopped, 
and there is no hope of fresh sup- 
plies arriving. The city is full of 
the dead and unburied. Soon will 
come the plague!” 

“I’m hungry,” quavered the old 
man. “I suffer from a weak heart. 
Help me inside and I'll give you 
some whiskey. A little stimulant 
will do us both good.” 

The professor assisted him into 
the deserted house. In the luxuri- 
ous library the old man sank into 
a leather chair. 

“You'll find the decanter in the 
cupboard,” he said weakly. 

The professor, unaccustomed to 
intoxicants, straightened up after 
the first swallow, and glanced at the 
old man, whose hollow cheeks were 
slowly becoming flushed. 

“Any news from Washington?” 
asked the latter. 

“Nothing but rumors. The clos- 
ing down of the power companies 
has silenced the telephone, tele- 
graph, and wireless. The wrecking 
of the pipe lines has shut off the 
supply of gasoline. Mails have not 
been delivered since the failure of 
the railroads. It is said that the 
mob has stormed the White House 
clamoring for food.” 

The professor refilled his com- 
panion’s glass and his own, and in 
silence they both drank. 

“I dread the night,” confessed the 
old man, setting down his empty 
glass. “The dark, gloomy streets, 
the black, unlighted house, and my 
wife lying dead upstairs.” 
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A tear ran down his cheek un- 
heeded. “Yes,” he said, “she died 
this morning from lack of nourish- 
ment. I shall spend the night on 
the stoop where I can watch the 
burning buildings. The cries of the 
mob and the sound of firing will be 
company for me. I wonder is this 
the end of the world?” 

“Probably not,” answered the 
professor. “But it is the end of civ- 
ilization as we have known it. The 
brain workers will be the first to 
succumb; only the strong will sur- 
vive. Their condition will be that 
of the early pioneers. Each indi- 
vidual must learn to produce that 
which he consumes.” 

He fell silent, pondering. The old 
man’s voice presently broke in upon 
his thoughts. 

“It is incredible that it should 
come with such suddenness,” he 
said querously. 

“Not at all. We had our warning 
in the first world war. We failed 
to heed it. The second one has 
proved too great a strain upon so- 
ciety. Civilization is crumbling be- 
fore our eyes.” 

He paused and continued gloom- 
ily: “With Europe first falling into 
the vortex, the delicate balance of 
trade was thrown out of adjust- 
ment. Bonds began to fall off in 
value; the panic-stricken people 
started runs on all the banks. One 
after another failed. Business was 
paralyzed; the railroads became 
bankrupt and ceased to operate; 
then came the food shortage and 
this welter of bolshevism. Yes, we 
have had ample warn .. .” 

A woman’s cry for help came 
from the street outside. Professor 
Martin rose and went to the win- 
dow, leaving the old man in a par- 
oxysm of coughing. 

Below, a young girl was being at- 























tacked by a negro ruffian. He was 
dragging her toward the areaway 
underneath the high stoop. 

The professor silently raised the 
window. His hands grasped a small 
Winged Victory that stood on a 
nearby pedestal. Leaning out over 
the sill, he struck at the head of 
the unsuspecting man beneath him. 
The negro crumpled up and fell to 
the ground; the girl gasped her 
thanks and quickly fled. 

Professor Martin turned and 
faced the room, his manner grown 
suddenly confident. 

“What the country needs,” he 
said, “is a leader capable of direct- 
ing the rehabilitation of society. 
Never has such a man failed to ap- 
pear in the hour of...” 

He stopped, his sudden dream of 
leadership shattered by the sight be- 
fore him. His companion’s white 
head was resting on the leather 
chair-back, his eyes set in a fixed 
stare. It took but a moment to 
make certain that he was dead. 

The professor, a sense of gravity 
upon him, started to tiptoe from the 
room. At the door he looked back 
at the old man, soon to be left alone 
in the silent library. 

He hesitated, then returned and 
raised the frail body in his arms. 
Slowly he climbed the stairs with 
his burden. A quick search revealed 
the room in which lay the wife. 
Placing the old man by her side he 
attempted to close their eyes, but 
failed. So he drew a sheet over the 
two silent figures and left them 
there together. 

Downstairs in the library he 
helped himself to another drink. 
Presently, his new-born confidence 
recovered; he left the house and 
started for the nearest armory. 
From a distance came the sound of 
desultory firing. The professor 
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pursued his former tactics of avoid- 
ing all crowds. 

Arrived at the armory, an orderly 
ushered him into the presence of 
the colonel. The afternoon light was 
fast waning; a kerosene lamp stood 
on the desk, ready to be lighted. 

“State your business briefly,” said 
the colonel, gruffly. 

“I understand,” began Professor 
Martin, “that your men have orders © 
to disperse all street gatherings, and 
that every public hall is closed and 
guarded. Is that correct?” 

The colonel nodded grimly. 

“I desire a permit,” continued the 
professor, “to hold a series of mass- 
meetings in the interest of law and 
order. Will you kindly issue one?” 

“Impossible!” snapped the col- 
onel. “You ought to know better 
than to ask. Good day, sir.” 

“Wait! I have not told you my 
object. I am a professor of political 
economy, and...” 

The colonel’s palm emphatically 
struck the bell on the desk before 
him. “Show this man the door,” 
he growled to the orderly who an- 
swered. “He’s either a crank, or 
drunk.” 

Professor Martin again tramped 
the streets until overcome by a feel- 
ing of lassitude. The neighborhood 
in which he found himself was a 
quiet, residential one. The stone 
steps of an unoccupied house looked 
inviting. He sat down to rest. 

It was now dusk. Soon darkness 
would infold the city. Another night 
of wild disorder, of burning build- 
ings and crazed mobs fired on by 
the soldiers! 

The professor looked up. In the 
dim light a comely young woman 
was approaching. She drew nearer, 
her severely plain garb proclaiming 
her a Sister of Charity. Two friend- 
ly gray eyes gazed inquiringly at 
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him. She hesitated, then stopped. 

“Are you ill?” Her tone was quiet- 
ly sympathetic. 

“No; just resting.” 

She nodded _ understandingly. 
“Better not stop long. The streets 
aren’t safe after dark.” 

“I should think you’d need to fol- 
low that advice.” 

“I? Oh no. No one would harm 
me in this uniform.” 

With a smile she left him. 

He watched her reach the corner 
and pass unmolested through a 
crowd of rough-looking men. In 
all that welter of savage lawless- 
ness, she appeared able to go safely 
where she listed. 

It was fast growing dark. He got 
to his feet and slowly made his way 
along. A faint red glow in the south 
gave warning that the fires had 
started. Burning buildings! Flow- 
ing blood! Another night of hellish 
orgies had begun! 

He continued on, weak and in 
need of a stimulant, searching for 
the home of the old man who had 
entertained him. Presently he 
paused uncertainly before a house 
with a high stoop. Was this it? 
Yes. Lying near the areaway was 
the crumpled figure of a negro. And 
within, to strengthen and encourage 
him in his proposed undertaking, 
was a decanter of whiskey! 

Slowly he mounted the steps and 
tried the door. It was locked. 
Grown desperate, he straddled the 
railing, leaned far to one side, and 
pried at the nearest window with 
his knife-blade. Inch by inch he 
raised the sash. 

Spanning the gap between stoop 
and window proved difficult; but 
he accomplished it. For a moment 
he rested on his stomach before 
crawling over the sill. 

A sharp hail came from a short 


distance away. The report of a rifle 
followed, and a bullet flattened it- 
self against the stonework at the 
professor’s side. 

He propelled himself suddenly 
forward and slid headlong to the 
floor of the darkened library. 

Silent and trembling, he waited 
while two soldiers came running to- 
ward the house. One bounded up 
the steps. 

“Stand guard below, Bill,” he di- 
rected, “while I ferret the rat out.” 

His head and shoulders appeared 
in the window, an opaque smudge 
against the somber sky. 

Suddenly the man below called 
softly: “Hold on, buddie, the guy’s 
down here! You musta winged him 
and he fell, landing on his head. 
Why, it’s a nigger!” 

The man in the window paused. 
“Is he dead?” he asked. 

“Tl say he is. Head stove in.” 

“I’ve a mind to give the joint the 
once-over, anyway. What say?” 

Silence; then—“‘Aw come on, 
buddie! We got other work to do.” 

“You said it! All right; here 
goes.” The head and shoulders dis- 
appeared from view. 

The professor crouched in the 
dark for several long minutes. 
Somewhere a board creaked, and he 
started, recalling the two silent fig- 
ures upstairs, their staring eyes 
hidden by the sheet. 

Hurriedly he rose and began grop- 
ing for the decanter. He found it 
and sank into a chair beside the 
table. 

The first drink dispelled his ner- 
vousness. With the second came a 
return of his lost strength and con- 
fidence. The tragic situaticn called 
for a man of special training. Per- 
haps Providence had been prepariig 
him for this moment. He rose, found 
the door, and let himself out. 

















The sound of firing came from 


the south. He turned his footsteps 


in that direction. Three men were 
before him, vague shadows moving 
silently. He followed them and 
presently found himself under the 
Sixth Avenue elevated. The dark- 
ness was stygian there. Ahead he 
could hear an indistinct murmur, 
as of the gathering of a mob. 

He pushed his way through a 
throng of men toward a point 
where, in the darkness, he could 
hear a low voice haranguing them. 

Angry mutterings rose as he 
shoved ruthlessly on; but he ex- 
cused himself with the words, “Im- 
portant message,” and they let him 
by. He reached the speaker’s side 
as the latter finished, and realized 
that his opportunity had come. 

“My brothers,” he began quickly, 
“you are being wantonly shot down, 
and to no purpose. Nothing can be 
done without organization. Your 
greatest need is a leader to...” 

“Who the devil is this?” said an 
authoritative voice. 

In the silence that followed, a 
blinding light from an electric torch 
smote the professor in the eyes. He 
turned his head to escape the glare, 
and found he had pushed his way— 
not in among a mob of the people, 
but into a company of uniformed 
soldiers! 

“I know that guy,” said a voice. 
“He’s one of those bolshevists who 
are causing all the trouble.” 

“Then we'll make an example of 
him without loss of time,” rasped 
the first speaker, and the light was 
quickly turned off. 

Through the darkness the profes- 
sor was marched along between two 
soldiers, the others following in col- 
umn fours. He surmised his fate, 


and doubted that, in the present 
chaotic state of affairs, he would 
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even be given a trial before the end. 

They soon turned into Broadway. 
Ahead shone a calcium searchlight 
placed on the roof of the Times 
Building. The glare made the street 
as bright as day. At a command 
from the Captain, they halted. 

The professor’s hands were tied 
behind him. Next they placed him 
against a board fence that pro- 
tected some new excavations. He 
was left facing a squad with guns 
leveled—so many iron fingers point- 
ing at him in scorn. 

But what mattered it—with starva- 
tion staring him in the face? The un- 
accustomed stimulant had brought 
him to this pass, had filled him with 
futile ideas of leadership which he 
was unqualified to assume. 

He glanced about at the old land- 
marks, at Broadway, once the street 
of gaiety, now a shambles. 

“Are you ready?” asked the offi- 
cer, of the squad. 

The professor straightened his 
shoulders and gazed straight ahead. 
Life under present conditions held 
no allurement. What was there left 
to live for in a world fast crumbling 
into ruin? What hope had suffer- 
ing humanity of ever surviving? 

There passed into his line of vi- 
sion the plain figure of a Sister of 
Charity, wending her way on some 
mission of service. 

A symbol of the old order, of the 
steadfastness of purpose that had 
once held society together. Was she 
also the symbol of hope for man- 
kind? A seed left in the world to 
bear fruit in the future? God send 
the time when men would cease to 
war upon each other. 

He closed his eyes, and his body 
quivered with sudden nervousness. 

“Fire!” came the command, in- 
stantly followed by a volley that 
echoed up and down Broadway. 












THE MEN FROM HEAVEN. 


By O. NortH Tower. 


MOST interesting person was 

Quetzalcoatl, the fair god of 
the ancient Mexicans! The Aztecs 
told their children and their chil- 
dren’s children about him, about his 
stay on earth and the wealth of 
wonderful knowledge he imparted 
to the natives; how he taught them 
to work in metals, to understand the 
arts of government, and to make the 
earth produce its fruits and flowers 
abundantly. He waved his hands 
over the fields and the Indian corn 
grew tall and straight, producing 
ears of such size that a man could 
carry but one of them at a time; 
even the cotton as it grew absorbed 
all the beautiful tints of the rain- 
bow. And when this tall god with 
his white skin, his long dark hair 
and full beard, departed, he prom- 
ised to return. 

The effect of this tradition upon 
the welfare of the Indian peoples of 
Mexico has been far reaching. Col- 
umbus wrote that the West Indian 
natives welcomed him and ran from 
group to group calling, “Come! 
Come! And see the men from 
heaven!” On the mainland a little 
later, the Aztecs brought gifts of 
royal wealth to the white gods. But 
what did the “men from heaven” 
really bring to these red peoples? 
Let us see. 


The Indians consist of some fifty 
tribes belonging to four distinct 
strains of varying degrees of ad- 
vancement, and such Indian con- 
quests as took place previous to the 
arrival of Cortes did little or noth- 





ing to blend and harmonize these 
strains. They are still plainly evi- 
dent in the ways and features of 
the natives. The primitive Indians, 
almost without culture, who use no 
furniture, not even a chair or bed; 
the wild tribes of the northern dis- 
tricts, closely related to our own 
Apaches; the large Nahua family to 
which the Aztecs belonged; and the 
Mayas of Yucatan, a people who had 
made a very real advance, who had 
a written language, who were no 
longer mere hunters but had ac- 
quired the conception of work as a 
means of support; these were the 
Indian types as found by the men 
from heaven. In thinking of these 
Indian peoples, I recalled the won- 
der tales of their marvelous civiliza- 
tion which Cortes was supposed to 
have found and destroyed. 

Alas for credulity! Alas for ro- 
mance! The trained and scientific 
historians and archzologists of to- 
day have left us little of those tales. 
Only the fact that the great wealth 
of precious metals and jewels in 
possession of the native priests 
aroused the cupidity of the white 
gods! In the light of scientific in- 
vestigation the highly developed art 
dwindles into some rude carvings 
and some more or less beautiful 
feather work; and the refined sys- 
tem of law becomes little more than 
a primitive Indian communism, 
without even the usual communal 
or tribal responsibility for the 
crimes of the individual. 

The Conquistadors loved to tell a 
thrilling tale, and since they were 




















soldiers rather than students, they 
knew little of the principles of 
beauty as applied to artistic effect, 
and perhaps nothing of the differ- 
ence between “taboo” and law. The 
massive Aztec architecture con- 
trasted strongly with the refined and 
beautiful designs of their homeland, 
and in their admiration of it the 
Conquerors failed to realize that the 
roofs were supported by many large 
columns because the Indian lacked 
constructive skill and had not yet 
worked out a knowledge of the prin- 
ciple of the arch. Even these col- 
umns, characterized as beautiful 
porphyry proved to be merely sun- 
baked adobe. 

A similar backwardness was ap- 
parent in Aztec sculpture. Though 
it showed a considerable degree of 
finish, it was awkward and stiff for 
lack of true imagination. The In- 
dians told Cortes that the paintings 
preserved in the Codices were their 
most prized works of art. Yet they 
were conventional, with no perspec- 
tive, and the colors had been chosen 
and applied with an utter lack of 
suggestiveness that relegates these 
paintings to the realm of mere 
representations, instead of placing 
them with works of imaginative and 
delicate beauty, such as are created 
by the higher emotions. 

Law and communal customs too, 
showed the primitive nature of this 
Mexican culture. There was no 
conception of individual property 
rights, thus no titles to land, noth- 
ing but communal ownership. Each 
commune was a little world of its 
own. Not only was there no code 
governing relationships between 
communes but no need was recog- 
nized for friendly intercourse be- 
tween them, consequently there 
were no roads nor connecting trails. 
Such supplies for the individual 
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commune as had to be moved from 
place to place were carried upon the 
human back, their only “rolling 
stock,” since they possessed no other 
carriers. Such a culture as all these 
things indicate is barbaric rather 
than civilized. 

In religious practices the Aztec 
was more backward than in other 
ways. The spiritual understanding 
of men often lags behind the rest of 
their development, and this was 
more than ordinarily true of the 
Mexican Indian. His religion was 
utterly savage, at once destroying 
his optimism and suppressing his 
better nature. He seemed to have 
a vague idea of the one God, yet he 
believed in many gods, and his tem- 
ples were devoted to many deities. 
These great structures were planned 
in such manner that the religious 
ceremonies could be seen from con- 
siderable distances, and here human 
sacrifices were offered with the 
meticulous exactitude demanded by 
their rigid religious ritual. The 
particular victim is not necessarily 
debased by becoming a sacrifice, but 
the race that practices human sacri- 
fice in such numbers,—tens of thou- 
sands yearly, is degraded outwardly 
and debased inwardly by the prac- 
tice. 

The method or ritual of sacrifice 
was much the same throughout the 
country. A long procession of 
priests led the victim to the top of 
the temple, a space sufficiently large 
for the ghastly ceremony. Before 
the altar with its perpetual fire 
stood the stone of sacrifice, covered 
with stains of human blood. The 
victim was laid upon this stone and 
bound securely, while the sacrific- 
ing priest garbed himself in his 
symbolic crimson robe. When all 
was ready,—the victim carefully 
bound, the awed multitude bowed 
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to the earth, his own razor-sharp 
tool in hand, the priest made one 
sure, swift incision in the victim’s 
breast, inserted his powerful fin- 
gers, wrenched loose the heart and 
held it, still quivering, toward the 
god of the sun, then placed it upon 
the altar as a gift to the divinity of 
the temple. 

Such was this people! These were 
the men, primitive in culture, hor- 
ribly savage in religion, that Cortes 
conquered for the Spanish king. 
The object of the Spaniards was 
threefold, conquest of land, acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and advancement of 
the Church, and they sought to gain 
these ends by colonization of the 
newly won country. 

This colonization was built upon 
a policy of replacement; that is of 
substitution of the white man’s cul- 
ture, law, language, and religion for 
those of the Indian. The Spaniard, 
Catholic himself, and accompanied 
by priests of his inexorable Church 
which issued the peremptory com- 
mand, “Save and Christianize,” 
could not do as did the colonists 
farther north, ruthlessly push back 
and exterminate the Red Man. Had 
he done so the problem would have 
been much simpler, and the whole 
course of civilization and of history 
on the western continent would 
have been different. Mexico would 
now be a white’s man’s country, and 
such white men! The white Mexican 
of to-day, bred for four hundred 
years on the soil of America, is the 
peer of any man; he is a new prod- 
uct of the west, a true Mexican and 
a splendid man. But he is outnum- 
bered fifteen to one by his darker 
countrymen. Instead of driving out 
the Indian, however, the Conquerors 
sought both to preserve the Indian 
for the Church and to hold the land 
for the Crown. 
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In his effort to do both these 
things, he deliberately decided upon 
a course which he truly believed to 
be the solution of the problem. This 
was to mix his own white blood with 
that of the conquered. Spain her- 
self had been improved by absorp- 
tion of the blood of her various in- 
vaders, but that was a bringing to- 
gether of similar ethnic and cultural 
strains. Of the psychological re- 
sults of this new attempt at blend- 
ing far removed racial strains, I 
shall have more to say later. For 
the present, our concern is with out- 
ward results. 

The substitution of Spanish cul- 
ture and rule soon became evident 
in the general life of the country. 
The Indian, no matter what his 
tribe, became lost in the maze of 
the white man’s methods and man- 
ners, his ideas and ideals; he was ii- 
capable of comprehending enough 
of this new culture to enable him to 
adapt it to his own needs and thus 
make it a tool for his own advance. 
For one thing only was he thank- 
ful,—this new and gentle religion 
in place of his own terrible one. 
There came into being a vast white 
aristocracy together with a wide- 
spread Indian serfdom that blindly 
and helplessly followed the new 
white leaders. The white man, 
proud of his culture and fiercely 
arrogant of his white blood has al- 
ways considered himself superior 
socially to any man of color. Thus 
there was at once established two 
castes, the white man and the In- 
dian, and as soon as the half-breed 
offspring grew to maturity, a third 
one. But the men from heaven al- 
ways ruled. 

A few years after the Conquest, 
Mexico was a new country. By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
roads had been built, Spanish archi- 








tecture was noticeable in the build- 
ings, a political system based on 
feudal ideas was in effect, the Span- 
ish language was in use everywhere, 
and the Church had established 
great numbers of schools, several 
colleges and convents, and a fine 
university, equal to the one at Sala- 
manca. In a word, civilization ex- 
isted in Mexico. 

The Spaniard had brought with 
him the highest white culture of his 
day and he dropped it down over 
the Indian like a mantle. He had 
forced the Aztec to make a long 
leap out of a well-nigh bottomless 
chasm of savage human sacrifice, 
cannibalism, and barbarian enlight- 
enment. But in this wild and flying 
leap the folds of the white man’s 
mantle were a great impediment to 
the Indian’s bronzed and unaccus- 
tomed limbs. He belonged to an old 
race, and an old race is like an old 
person, set in his ways, not taking 
kindly to new and radically differ- 
ent fashions. 

What then, could be the result of 
introducing the culture and eco- 
nomic life of the Spaniards among 
the Indian people? The men from 
heaven far along in cultural and in- 
tellectual development, had long 
since forgotten the thoughts and 
traditions of their own primitive 
period and were unable to under- 
stand the Indian limitations. Not 
only were they advanced in culture 
but they were accustomed to in- 
tricate commercial relations and 
complex property rights, and to the 
outgrowth of these, a refined system 
of law. This civilization they spread 
over the Aztec land but it baffled 
and confused the Indian and he soon 
decided that the men from heaven 
had incomprehensible and sense- 
less ways. Can you explain the in- 
come tax to a child of three when 
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he sees no reason why the roses in 
your neighbor’s yard are not his to 
pick? The Indian obeyed the white 
man because he was too apathetic 
to do otherwise, but he continued to 
think his own thoughts after his 
own manner. 

He still does so to-day. When he 
buys a plow it is one that looks like 
the hooked stick his ancestors used, 
and when he gets home he saws off 
one handle to make it even more 
like the old one. When he goes to 
town his beast of burden is a burro 
with a pair of side baskets slung 
across its back, and if there is only 
grain enough for one basket, instead 
of dividing it between the two, he 
fills one basket and balances the 
other with stones. If a villager is 
sick unto death, it is not contagion 
they fear but that a curse may 
come upon them if death enters the 
village, so the sick one is carried 
to the outskirts and abandoned 
there. The most primitive tribes 
eat strange foods,—big white grubs, 
earth worms, lizards, insect eggs 
and monkey meat. Truly, the white 
man’s civilization in Mexico is a 
mantle that covers the Indian with 
its folds but has never become an 
inner warmth. 

While the Indian was being strip- 
ped of the garments of his own cul- 
ture, the white descendants of the 
Conquerors were building into their 
own thought a feeling of freedom 
and independence of the mother 
country, Spain. The separation of 
the colonies farther north from the 
rule of Britain served to crystallize 
this feeling into a definite desire for 
actual freedom which finally cul- 
minated in the rebellion led by 
Hidalgo. But rebellion is a strange 
and terrible thing! 

Revolution in Mexico began among 
a small intellectual group. Its hot 
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breath parched the low growth all 
about till the falling sparks set a 
fire that has never died. It was as 
though among that handful of pure 
whites, one had scraped out the 
dottle from his pipe upon the dry 
grass, and the flame had leaped and 
spread to all the wild dry under- 
growth, making fiery and hissing 
sorties in every direction at once, so 
that it soon reached the great forest 
and became a frightening and inex- 
tinguishable conflagration. 

Even thus did rebellion spread 
among the people! The mixed 
bloods or mestizos, who constitute 
one-half the population,—outnum- 
bering the whites eight to one,— 
took up the cry against authority, 
and they soon wrested the control 
of affairs from the small group of 
native whites who had so lately won 
it from Spain. But now revolution 
became something quite different 
from a cleansing fire. It was a 
devastation! It swept everything 
before it in a hatred not alone of 
bondage, but of the white man, of 
the foreigner, of the superior class, 
of wealth, and even of the Church. 
Since that day in September, 1810, 
Mexico has had eight hundred rev- 
olutions, or an average of one every 
six weeks! 

Revolution! War! Are the arts 
of civilization learned in time of 
war? Can any nation or people ad- 
vance in social relationships and 
political life when its lowest and 
most animal-like emotions are let 
loose in a constant orgy of blood- 
shed, and all its energies are oc- 
cupied with tearing down that 
which has been built up? 

While it is true that only three 
of Mexico’s revolutions have been 
really national in scope, much dam- 
age is always done, not alone to ma- 
terial wealth but to political institu- 
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tions, and what is worse there is 
great loss of spiritual values. Even 
though ninety-nine per cent of the 
Mexicans are ostensibly Catholic 
and though they love their religion, 
yet during the Carranza rebellion 
deeds of barbarous folly and the 
blackest savage crimes against per- 
sons were committed. The soldiers 
swarmed through the ecclesiastical 
and educational buildings destroy- 
ing delicate and costly scientific ap- 
paratus and artistic decorations, 
burning or selling for a few pesos, 
valuable literary, scientific, and reli- 
gious books. In their unchained 
sexual passion they committed 
unspeakable depredations against 
everything holy; they defiled the 
vessels and vestments of the Church 
in unmentionable ways, they not 
only desecrated the altar but the 
Sacred Host Itself. Their crimes 
against womanhood were abomi- 
nable. Piteous was the fate of the 
girls and young women attending 
the seminaries and convents, and 
likewise that of the Sisters in charge 
of them, those women who had 
given their lives to teaching the 
youth of the land, to ministering to 
the poor and sick, to the faithful 
observance of their religion and to 
the worship of Almighty God. To 
such a state of seared and shriveled 
ignominy does the noxious, febrile 
breath of revolution reduce the hu- 
man race! 

Throughout all the revolutions, 
since the first one led by Hidalgo 
when thirty thousand Indians fol- 
lowed this white priest, the Indian 
himself has been a blind means to 
an end, a miserable tool, first in the 
hands of the white man and then in 
those of his half brother, the mes- 
tizo. Apathy and a lack of high 
grade intelligence among the great 
body of the six million Indians in 
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Mexico condemns them to a subor- 
dinate position in the scheme of 
things, to a poverty the like of 
which we cannot imagine, to a mis- 
erable slavelike existence. Men like 
Juarez are shining exceptions, al- 
most supermen occurring hardly 
once in a generation. The typical 
Indian can scarcely be said to think 
at all, and when he does he blames 
his troubles on the hated “gringo” 
even more than on the mestizo to 
whom he at least has a feeling of 
kinship. 

This mestizo! What of him and 
his psychology? Here we come to 
the most delicate of Mexico’s prob- 
lems. The responsibility lies alto- 
gether with the white race, and to- 
day more than ever before in her 
history, Mexico is in need of sympa- 
thetic aid from the white god whose 
coming was foretold ages ago. The 
ever-growing complexity and chaos 
within Mexico are an outgrowth of 
the white man’s coming and the 
methods he used. 

His attempt to blend two such 
widely different racial strains as his 
own and the Aztec was a very se- 
rious biological experiment. In num- 
bers the result seems satisfactory 
since the Mexican census shows the 
population divided thus: one mil- 
lion white, eight million mestizo, 
and six million Indian. But even 
in this seemingly satisfactory num- 
ber of mixed bloods which on the 
surface might seem to indicate that 
the biological result is a success, 
some anthropologists see a physical 
breaking down, a tendency toward 
resolution of the mixture into its 
primordial white and red strains. 
The psychological results of the 
blending are even more in doubt. 
However, it was the white man’s 
plan and his should be the whole 
burden. But how has he carried 


that burden? He has exploited both 
the mestizo and his country, to say 
nothing of the Indian. In his cupid- 
ity, he has taken advantage of his 
partly white brother who so longs 
for approval. United States busi- 
ness interests have gone into Mex- 
ico, not to aid her, but to gain at 
her expense the fertile wealth of her 
possibilities. We have turned our 
faces resolutely away from the fact 
that the mestizo is the result of the 
white man’s ill-advised, though sin- 
cere, meddling. 

Had we left the Indian as God 
and nature made and molded him, 
he would have worked out his own 
salvation through ages of slow and 
gradual development. Instead, we 
robbed him of such culture as he 
had, and we deliberately brought in- 
to existence the mestizo who is 
neither white nor red, but who pos- 
sesses a dual nature of cultured 
white man and barbarous Indian. 

He longs with a deep and passion- 
ate yearning to compete with the 
white nations of the earth on their 
own plane, but he is not quite equal 
to the task. On the part of half his 
ancestry much of the foundation 
work is lacking. The white part of 
his nature has visions of an ad- 
vanced civilization, but his political 
troubles, his agrarian problem, his 
widespread and abject poverty, and 
many of his other difficulties had 
their origin when several stages of 
development were skipped at the 
time the two races were brought to- 
gether to form a new type. The 
mestizo has the vision of great ac- 
complishment, but not the ability 
to realize or work out the vision. 

However, he makes heroic at- 
tempts. He borrows all that seems 
most advanced in science, law, and 
politics, but he lacks the powers of 
both penetration and of discrimina- 
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tion. The result is that he too, wears 
the mantle of the white’s man civ- 
ilization but does not perceive its 
symbolism. He often gets the letter 
of the law or the custom but not its 
spirit; he uses all the white man’s 
finely sounding phrases not so much 
because he means them as because 
he loves their rolling sonorous 
music. He applies the white man’s 
panaceas to his own ills yet he con- 
tinues to be desperately sick. Two 
examples of his efforts will suffice. 

His neighbor, the United States, is 
successful and powerful under a re- 
publican form of government and a 
Constitution, so he adopted a like 
political form. But his government 
became a Republic in name only, 
for he lacked several of the condi- 
tions essential to success. He lacked 
enough natural states, so he laid 
out some arbitrary boundaries; he 
lacked an intelligent populace and 
he said that didn’t matter; he lacked 
a history containing more than a 
thousand years of conscious effort 
toward self-government with each 
little advance dreamed of and strug- 
gled for by the people themselves; 
but he still visions a democracy that 
will be the admiration of the world. 
And his second gesture is the sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

The white man separated them, 
hence Mexico’s effort, but somehow 
the mestizo slipped over the neutral 
point and went into reverse. In- 
stead of making Church and State 
equal and complementary to each 
other, he gave the State complete 
control over the Church, over her 
finances, her authority, and her 
teachings, over her very existence. 

The trouble is not that her reli- 
gion of the Son of God failed him 
as a religion, but that the Church is 
a symbol of the white man whom he 
imitates yet hates, of stern rebuke 
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for his wrong doings, of the for- 
eigner, of class, and of wealth. As 
a Spanish priest recently from Mex- 
ico said, “Both the Indian and the 
mestizo are deeply religious at heart, 
but because the great mass of the 
people are not only ignorant, but 
possessed of a primitive type of 
mind, they have little real under- 
standing ‘in their heads’ of our holy 
religion.” The Mexican holds te- 
naciously to this kindly gospel of 
love that was substituted for his 
own ghastly, bloody one, even 
though his comprehension of its 
poetic and mystic symbolism em- 
bodying the highest ideals of civil- 
ized man, is very limited, and 
though he still keeps many of his 
pagan ideas and customs. 

What has the Church done for 
Mexico? One thing more impor- 
tant than all else, she gave it the 
Christian religion. She abolished 
human sacrifice and cannibalism. 
She taught the Indian his polite 
manners. And she has always been 
concerned with schools, for among 
all peoples, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian, the priests have been the teach- 
ers of the people. Education by the 
State is a very young child com- 
pared with education by the Church. 
But in all her efforts the Church 
has been sorely handicapped, and 
she has often failed lamentably to 
reach her desired goal. 

She not only had to deal with 
the non-progressive Indian, but 
with the mestizo and his conflicting 
psychology. Further, however high 
the ideals of the symbolic Church 
may be, the human Church works 
with very faulty clay. In colonial 
times when the power of the Cath- 
olic Church seemed supreme in 
Mexico, conditions were not always 
satisfactory. The Spanish Govern- 
ment often sent priests who were in- 

















efficient or unsatisfactory at home, 
to Mexico to dispose of them and 
the Mexican bishops could not but 
accept them. And in the past hun- 
dred years the attempt to build up 
a native clergy has not produced an 
altogether happy result. In the 
country districts and the parishes 
among the more backward peons, 
the type of man the bishop must 
make use of as a native priest, is 
often pitifully inadequate to the 
situation. He is educated, in a 
sense, but his mental capacity is 
relatively small, placing him far 
down in the intellectual scale. He 
is, however, a high enough type to 
wear shoes instead of going bare- 
footed, and to have comparatively 
conservative clothes rather than the 
loose white cotton suits similar to 
pyjamas, worn by the low class In- 
dian. 

When we remember that such a 
priest has to minister to several 
thousand people far more ignorant 
than himself, we wonder that the 
Church in Mexico has accomplished 
anything at all among the peons. 
Every bishop in Mexico is a native 
but a much higher type, intellectual- 
ly, than the country priest; still it 
is the priest and not the bishop who 
is close to the people. Then the 
numbers of priests, or rather, the 
lack of numbers! With about fif- 
teen million Catholics in Mexico, 
there are only about five thousand 
priests for some twelve thousand 
churches, or about one priest for 
three thousand communicants, but 
so distributed by the Government 
that some priests have fifteen thou- 
sand or more, in their care. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the United States 
Census Bureau of 1917 our country 
had about forty-two million church 


1I believe these figures to be authentic de- 
spite larger ones given in the press. 
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members, ministered to by more 
than a hundred and ninety-one 
thousand clergymen or an average 
of one clergyman for one hundred 
and fifty-three church members. 

Many Catholics of the United 
States think that the religious dis- 
turbances in Mexico are problems 
which the Mexican Church must 
work out for herself. But the white 
world, particularly Mexico’s north- 
ern white neighbor, is vitally inter- 
ested in these troubles, and exceed- 
ingly anxious that they be worked 
out to the satisfaction not only of 
Mexico, but of ourselves. How is 
this to be done? Can it be accom- 
plished by the Protestant Church 
instead of the Catholic, in Mexico? 

A delegation including men from 
the writer’s own Church went to 
Mexico recently to “investigate,” 
but the reports that some of them 
published upon their return show 
that they failed to comprehend the 
situation, that they did not even 
scratch the surface of the problem, 
that their investigation was both 
superficial and biased. Though not 
a Catholic, nor related by ties of 
either blood or marriage to a Cath- 
olic, yet the writer is firmly con- 
vinced that the Protestant Church 
can do little if any good in Mexico, 
and there are several reasons for 
this belief, chief of which are de- 
rived, as Sefior Arturo M. Elias likes 
to say, from the facts of Mexican 
history. 

In the first place, the laws of 
Mexico make no exception in favor 
of the foreign Protestant missionary 
or minister, therefore he has no 
more legal right there than the 
Spanish priest. Many instances can 
be brought to prove that proselytiz- 
ing by the Protestant Church among 
Latin Catholics is not productive of 
satisfactory results. Generally speak- 
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ing, the Latin when won away from 
the Catholic Church becomes an 
agnostic. Even though the law 
against foreign religious workers in 
Mexico has been practically inopera- 
tive with regard to Protestants, and 
though the Protestant Church has 
worked for more than sixty years 
in Mexico, it has only about a hun- 
dred thousand members, and these 
are mostly whites and foreigners. 
If the work of the Catholic Church 
with the Mexicans is as superficial 
as the Protestant ministerial dele- 
gation would have us believe, why 
have not the Protestants been more 
successful in winning adherents 
among them? 

In answering this question we 
must remember the intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual character- 
istics of the Mexican, both Indian 
and mestizo. If the Catholic Church 
has not done enough among them, 
it is certain that the Protestant 
Church can do even less, because of 
the very nature of the people. The 
Mexican’s great admiration is ex- 
cited by a strong and even severe 
forcefulness, and by a harsh kind 
of justice that is also sincere and 
fair. He has an enormous child- 
like need of a paternal interest in 
all his affairs, and any leader politi- 
cal or spiritual, must make a per- 
sonal and fatherly appeal since, 
though the Mexican talks in rhetori- 
cal phrases, he thinks in the con- 
crete terms of a personal leader and 
not of an abstract principle. This is 
illustrated in the names of the rev- 
olutionary groups; it is a man they 
follow and a man whose name they 
bear,— as witness, Carranzistas, 


Maderistas, Villistas. This psychol- 
ogy of the typical Mexican explains 
why the Protestant religion means 
little to him. 

The Protestant idea of an infal- 
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lible Book as the source of religious 
inspiration and guidance, doesn’t 
appeal to him. How could it, when 
ninety per cent of the Mexican peo- 
ple are illiterate, when more than 
fourteen million of the less than 
sixteen million population can 
neither read nor write? Neither the 
Indian nor the mestizo can under- 
stand or accept a religion that lacks 
authority in itself or in its minis- 
ters. What the Mexican needs is a 
pastor who is the priest of his reli- 
gion, the teacher of such knowledge 
as he needs, the guide of his politics 
as well as his morals, the father 
not only of his spiritual, but also of 
his material welfare, all these en- 
compassed in one. The highest type 
of Catholic priest is particularly 
fitted for this réle. Therefore, as 
many American Catholics think, it 
is true that help for the Mexican 
religious situation must come from 
within the Church itself. Somehow, 
now or later, for her own sake and 
for the sake of Mexico, she must 
solve this problem. The white and 
high type mestizo Catholics in Mex- 
ico must realize this and bend all 
their energies accordingly. 

But can America or American 
Catholics help? Are the latter jus- 
tified in asking our Government to 
interfere? The Right Reverend 
Francis C. Kelley, Catholic Bishop 
of Oklahoma, student and personal 
investigator of Mexican affairs for 
fifteen years, and considered the 
foremost American authority on 
Mexican Catholicity, says that Amer- 
ica can not interfere in Mexican reli- 
gious affairs. His only advice is that 
American Catholics lend moral sup- 
port to their fellow Catholics in 
Mexico, and refuse to grant the 
Mexican Government any financial 
aid by the purchase of its bonds 
while existing conditions endure. 


























A movement, not wholly Catholic, 
however, is on foot, and through 
this movement conscientious white 
people of the United States can help 
Mexico materially. And to help is 
surely our duty since a hybrid race 
is the responsibility of the more ad- 
vanced parent race. Did you ever 
notice how quickly a hybrid rose 
or a cultivated strawberry will re- 
vert to its old wild ways when man 
neglects it? In the same way a hy- 
brid race tends to revert to older, 
longer-fixed habits even while con- 
sciously struggling toward the high- 
er goal. 

But we are forbidden to go there 
to help! When Mohammed is pro- 
hibited by law from going to the 
mountain, it becomes necessary to 
remove the mountain and bring it 
to Mohammed. This is what the 
new movement to help Mexico seeks 
todo. The plan is to bring children 
and youths from Mexico and to bear 
all the expense of educating and 
training them in this country. Here 
we can inspire them with our 
ideals; by educating them in our 
own schools we can teach them 
our methods of working out these 
ideals. The strawberry starved and 
crowded by an unchecked mass of 
runners cannot produce fine fruit. 
Removed from their influence, set 
out in new rich soil—it amply re- 
wards the grower. Likewise the 
young Mexican, lost in a sea of il- 
literacy and abject and utter pov- 
erty, struggles blindly or hopelessly 
lets go. 
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But if transplanted to our own 
democratic soil with broader and 
better intellectual surroundings, and 
taught wisely, he can imbibe the 
fundamentals of the civilization and 
the freedom toward which every 
Mexican is so desperately striving. 
With improved and greater capa- 
bilities he can then return to his 
tierra—his birthplace for which he 
feels so strong an affection—to 
work intelligently on the problems 
of his own people. 

Thus can the fair god for whom 
Mexico so longed, and whom she 
now so hates and fears, bring free- 
dom and peace and help to the In- 
dian peoples of Mexico to whom the 
men from heaven long ago brought 
slavery and force of arms and lack 
of understanding. 

Mexico’s most crying need is edu- 
cation, a comprehensive far-flung 
program of education, adapted to 
the particular needs of her people, 
and to the end of meeting this need 
she must come to see the necessity 
of using every available force, do- 
mestic or foreign, religious or secu- 
lar, white or mestizo. With her in- 
heritance of primitive Indian com- 
munism, she must safeguard her- 
self from Bolshevism, with her mass 
of unthinking peon population, she 
must protect her people from ex- 
ploitation, and with her hatred of 
the white man she must mix suf- 
ficient discrimination to enable her 
to accept such of his offers of as- 
sistance as are advantageous to her- 
self. 









POTPOURRI. 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


URING the last century there 

have been three major revolu- 
tions—the political, the industrial 
and the domestic. The domestic 
revolution has been a by-product of 
the industrial and the most baffling 
of all and will not be solved soon. 
The home is still here, but it has 


had a body blow. 


—Dr. Jonn M. Cooper, quoted in The Cath- 
olic University Bulletin, April. 


“The young people of to-day are 
about as good as they were when I 
was a boy,” says Bishop Ernest 
Gladstone Richardson of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. “What you 
are reading in the papers and maga- 
zines about the decadence of mod- 
ern youth is nothing new.” It all 
depends on what the Bishop means 
by “good.” If he means that the 
younger generation is just as keen- 
witted, independent, responsible, 
idealistic and vital as it ever was, 
he’s at least half right. It’s more 
so. But if he means there’s no more 
drinking, swearing, smoking and 
promiscuous petting among the 
young people of to-day than forty 
years ago, or whenever he was a 


boy, he’s cuckoo. 
—Judge. 


It is by the characters they have 
created and not by the philosophies 
they have propounded that dead 
novelists “rule us from their urns.” 
It may be true that no book, not 
even a novel, is really a good book 


unless it contains a philosophy 
within its leaves, but this necessary 
ingredient is a philosophy of life 


and growth, and not a philosophy 


of the schools. 


—AvGustTIne Biarect, in The Contemporary 
Review, April. 


A physician who also takes great 
interest in painting told me the 
other day that I must make a point 
of seeing the Titian newly acquired 
by the Metropolitan. “It’s a remark- 
able picture,” he continued. “The 
little veins above the eyes are 
brought out most clearly. ‘Arterio- 
sclerosis,’ I said the moment that I 
saw it. And the eyes pop out a 
little, as you are apt to find in cases 
of high blood pressure. Clinically 
the thing is perfect. It’s a very 


pretty picture.” 
—Heywoop Broun, in The World, May 24th. 


The Reverend Doctor John Haynes 
Holmes, of New York, who, whether 
one always agrees with him or not, 
is a courageous, sincere, and power- 
ful advocate of idealism in life and 
letters, says that in the future the 
decade from 1920 to 1930 will be 
known as “The Dirty Decade.” Dirt 
in the subways, dirt in the streets, 
dirt in modern novels, dirt in the 
newspapers, dirt on the stage. It 
is an accurate appellation, and we 


deserve it. 
—WititiM Lyon Puetps, in Scribner's, May. 


The modern city has lost all bal- 
ance and plan, and so (says the 
modern artist) has the life within 
it. It is a swarm in a disordered 
hive, with a serrated roof line sym- 
bolically presenting to the heavens 
the excited confusion beneath. Its 





















government has little relation to its 
economics, its economics have little 
relation to the basic desires of its 
population, its beauties (and they 
are many) are accidental, its speed 
is toward uncalculated goals, life 
within it has sensation without con- 
tinuity, its best citizens are nervous- 
ly overstrained, its thought is all 
expressed in movement, its crowds 
never move the same way together, 
it is always in a state of becoming, 
and while one feels that it may be 
magnificent when finished, there is 
scarcely a guess as to what that fin- 


ish will be like. 
—The Saturday Review, April 9th. 


There are three marks of old age: 
First, the inability to get a new 
idea; second, the loss of play-in- 
stinct; third, the recoil at the notion 
of adventure. Men and women do 
not grow old who have creative 
brains, who love to play with chil- 
dren and youth and who greet the 


future with a cheer. 
—The Fortnightly Review, March 1st. 


All American schools are organ- 
ized on a parasitic, and not on a 
self-supporting basis. The school 
gives no opportunity for children of 
any age to contribute to their own 
maintenance, nor does it encourage 
them to do so. On the contrary, it 
makes them feel that education is 
“free.” The child, economically 
and socially, is a parasite as far as 
the school is concerned. Parasitism 
almost always dulls enthusiasm and 


deadens initiative. 
—Scorr Neartna, in The Nation, May 25th. 


There is no worse profession in 
the world than that of a writer who 
has to live by his pen. I always 
think of tragic figures like Villiers 
de I’Isle Adam, or Verlaine, with 
the relics of their talent clinging to 
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them, like the fur on a moth-eaten 
coat. It is not an honorable thing 
to live on one’s soul and to peddle 


it to strangers. 
—Paut Crauper, Letters to a Doubter. 


It would seem that while Ameri- 
cans are a trifle cynical as to the 
sincerity of their business and polit- 
ical life, they expect their national 
game to be considerably further be- 
yond suspicion than Czsar’s wife; 
and, when it is even hinted that the 
professional athletes in it are not 
all Bayards, there is much more 
consternation than there would be 
over the revelation that a seat in 
the Senate had been bought or that 
a Cabinet member had gone wrong 
. . . The national game cannot be 
expected to develop any higher 
ideals than the business or political 
life of the nation. Its patrons have 


been expecting too much of it. 


—W. O. McGeenan, in The North American 
Review, March. 


The world cannot get along with- 
out either democracy or aristocracy. 
It must have both. In the Almost 
Perfect State no one will conscious- 
ly try to be either a democrat or an 
aristocrat, but each person will be 
both instinctively. They can all 
afford to be democrats, because they 


will all be aristocrats. 
—Don Marquis, The Almost Perfect State. 


Preaching must be popular, and, 
by the same token, the real Upper 
Ten, or 400, of the Intellectuals, 
and those who are entitled to throw 
out their chests, but do not, are not 
the professors who juggle technical 
jargon in learned reviews which are 
read only by their fellow jugglers, 
or prate the same before students 
that they may make them twofold 
more the children of flapdoodle 
than themselves, but those who, like 
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the Nazarene, utter truths which 
sound on through centuries and yet 
are heard by the common people 
gladly, or like Socrates, who loved 
to argue with street walkers and 
harness makers, or like John 
Dewey, who encourages us to hope 
that, after all, universities and they 
who infest them may be of some 
real use to The People—of, for, and 
by whom this government is sup- 
posed to be. 


—Franxk CRANE. 


It is a literal and surprising fact 
that already the truth about King 
Tut-ankh-Amen, is passing from 
what is tangible to the domain of 
thought. One overwhelming con- 
clusion appears to be unavoidable. 
Here has been an experiment in 
biology, in psychology, in botany, 
in chemistry, that began 3,300 years 
ago and only ended yesterday. It 
has shown that, within that period, 
there has been no discoverable 
change of any kind whatever in the 
mind and body whether of man or 
beast, in the nature of matter or in 
the structure of flowers. The lion 
with the red ivory tongue is the 
lion that you may see on the Bronx. 
The duck at which Tut-ankh-Amen 
directed his arrow is the duck eaten 
for lunch on the Boston Post Road. 
The flowers in the garlands like the 
feathers on the fans can be precise- 
ly identified. The food, provided 
for the dead, is a little stale, but 
similar food, cooked to-day, would 


sustain life. 
—WN. Y. Times Book Review, May 8th. 


If anyone could find the time 
amid the rush of books telling what 
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is known, he might draft a new 
kind of textbook, a single slender 
volume recording what is not known, 
a Grammar of Ignorance. This mod- 
est work might open with a new 
sort of declaration which would be 
not a Credo but an Ignoramus. It 
could begin thus: “From science 
and by reason we as yet know 
neither whence the universe came 
nor where it is going; what I am 
that read this, nor what it is that 
I read, nor whether there is an I; 
nor what is energy or space or mat- 
ter; nor the explanation of any 
force or thing, whether heat or light 
or electricity, or thought or imag- 


ination or love.” 
—Gerorrrey Parsons, in Harper’s, June. 


Western civilization is derived 
from three sources, the Bible, the 
Greeks and machinery. The recon- 
ciliation between the Bible and the 
Greeks was a slow business achieved 
in the course of centuries by the 
Catholic Church. The Renaissance 
and the Reformation undid the 
synthesis and left the two elements 
again at war, as in antiquity. 


—BerTranp Rvussett, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 22d. 


The Eighteenth Amendment is in 
the Constitution as a matter of law, 
and it must be obeyed while it is 


there. But it is not binding upon 
my intelligence or my conscience, 
and I shall leave no stone unturned 
to get it out, with the conviction 
that if it remains it will do the Gov- 
ernment of the United States irre- 


parable damage. 


—Nicnotas Murray Butter, quoted in The 
American Review of Reviews, May. 




















SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


By CHARLES MERCIER. 


E relation between science and 
religion has always been a point 

of great discussion among the intel- 
lectuals in modern times. In the 
last generation it was commonly 
said that science was destined to 
take the place of religion. Dogma 
was held to be incompatible with 
modern scientific discoveries. This 
was the contention of Renan, for in- 
stance, in his famous pamphlet, 
Avenir de la Science, so popular 
some fifty years ago. According to 
the positivists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the human mind had passed 
the stage of religious and metaphys- 
ical belief. Only positive facts, 
they declared, could be studied in a 
scientific way. Hence the radical 
conflict alleged to exist between the 
data of science and revealed truth. 
This mentality, to repeat, was pre- 
dominant among scientists in the 
last century. Just as we believe in 
God, their only belief was science. 
Science was to explain everything, 
and bring to humanity peace and 
real happiness here on earth. In- 
stead of the dogmas of religion they 
proclaimed the dogmas of science. 
But the last period of the nine- 
teenth century was to witness a 
change in the minds of the scien- 
tists themselves. The movement 
against the excessive unjustifiable 
claims of science started in France, 
about 1890, with Brunetiére’s fa- 
mous manifesto, La Faillite de la 
Science. Science was a failure in 
certain respects. It had claimed to 
solve all vital problems about our 
nature, our origin and destiny,— 


those eternal problems which, as 
Brunetiére said, clamor for an an- 
swer in our modern days even more 
insistently than ever before. More- 
over, science certainly did not bring 
us happiness. Pursuing this line of 
thought, Brunetiére was led back to 
the Catholic Church. 

Later, a philosopher, Emile Bou- 
troux, put out a book, La Conting- 
ence des lois de la nature. Those laws 
that some scientists first proclaimed 
absolute and unchangeable were, he 
showed, in fact contingent and lia- 
ble to change; this now became the 
contention of not a few scientists. 
Amongst others, the famous work 
of the great mathematician Henri 
Poincaré, Science et hypothése, did 
much to call back scientists to a 
more moderate view. Their pred- 
ecessors had claimed to establish 
absolute laws and scientific dogmas, 
but they insisted that the genuine 
scientific spirit requires us to be 
more modest and to remember that 
many so-called scientific laws are 
really only “scientific hypotheses.” 
Gradually, the attitude of the great 
scientists became more and more 
favorable towards religion; at least 
they no longer pretended that there 
was a necessary conflict between 
science and revelation. 

This question of the opposition 
between science and faith was re- 
cently circulated among French 
scientists by means of an inquiry 
instigated by a prominent French 
newspaper, le Figaro. The question 
to be answered was simply: “Is 
science opposed to religion?” The 
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last year and is now completed. 

To be sure that this inquiry would 
have a real scientific value, the 
question was asked of all the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences 
(l’Académie des Sciences), the most 
famous of all French scientific in- 
stitutions. The names of the scien- 
tists given below will indicate the 
high standing of the Society. Nearly 
all the academicians sent in a writ- 
ten answer stating their opinion 
about this important matter. We 
will quote only a few. But first 
let us emphasize the fact that 
among the answers given only one 
maintains that there is any opposi- 
tion between the scientific mind and 
the religious sentiment. 

This view is taken by M. Jean 
Perrin, professor of physics at the 
Sorbonne; he says: “I consider it 
incontestable that a belief in any 
of the existent religions has less 
chance to exist and still more to fix 
itself firmly in the mind of a man 
accustomed to strict scientific rea- 
soning than it has with a man who 
is a stranger to science.” 

This is rather hard on some of 
his colleagues of the Académie des 
Sciences who are believers in reli- 
gion. But let us quote some other 
opinions. A group made the col- 
lective answer: “Science teaches us 
to be humble and to respect the 
opinions of others.” This statement 
which does not really give a com- 
plete answer to the question was en- 
dorsed by fourteen academicians 
among whom were, Philippe Berthe- 
lot, J. Charcot, Paul Painlevé, and 
F. Mesnil. 

Another group of twelve acade- 
micians is more explicit: “Science 
such as you define it—excluding 
philosophical and historical sciences 
—neither opposes nor favors reli- 
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inquiry was commenced in May of 












gion. They are two distinct do- 
mains of human thought.” 

All the other answers are indi- 
vidual ones: 

M. Paul Appell, Honorary Rector 
of the University of Paris, professor 
at the Faculté des Sciences, says, 
“One can have simultaneously a 
religious and a scientific mind... 
there being absolutely no reason 
why one should exclude the other.” 

For Marshall Foch, science and 
religion are “two activities that de- 
velop themselves without any con- 
flict. Every unprejudiced mind 
must find in these activities points 
of contact if his researches are sin- 
cere.” 

According to M. A. d’Arsonval, 
professor in the famous Collége de 
France, the argument is already set- 
tled: “Has there been and is there 
at present a large number of scien- 
tists who are believers? Yes. This 
statement has the full force of a 
fact and therefore the question 
should not be disputed.” 

M. L. de Launay, geologist, pro- 
fessor at l’Ecole des Mines, holds 
that “science is codrdinated obser- 
vation of nature. It registers and 
classifies facts and the continual 
succession of facts. As soon as one 
tries to go further and give an in- 
terpretation of those facts (as the 
human mind is naturally inclined 
to do), that is to say, when one es- 
tablishes connections between those 
facts and points out necessary and 
permanent laws, he puts forth a 
religious idea, and goes beyond the 
field of science,—taking that term 
in its stricter meaning of natural or 
physical science. The human mind 
can enter that field by other roads, 
but the instruments which the scien- 
tist always uses cannot help him 
any longer. No chemical reaction 
can prove or disprove the existence 


























of God in the manner in which it 
discovers the presence or absence 
of krypton in the atmosphere... 
No thermometer or barometer or 
dynamometer can measure the ex- 
tent or the limit of His power. Often 
one hears that the very idea of a 
miracle is unscientific, and belongs 
only to religious feeling. Novelists 
indeed have solemnly affirmed that 
miracles do not and cannot exist 
and that no miracle has ever been 
proved.” 

M. Bigourdan, astronomer of the 
observatory of Paris, states that for 
him such an opposition never has 
existed; then he goes on to explain 
the scope of science: “Science in 
physics, in chemistry, etc., makes 
no other claim than to study phe- 
nomena and their relations. In this 
sense science determines the laws of 
nature. But great thinkers main- 
tain that those ‘laws’ are contin- 
gent, and are not unchangeable 
dogmas. In any case, science stops 
at the phenomena, not reaching the 
ultimate causes of things.” 

The same idea reappears in the 
answer given by M. Léon Guillet, 
head of the Ecole centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures: “It is evident to 
me that no experimental fact per- 
mits us either to deny nor to affirm 
the value of religion. In spite of the 
continuous and legitimate effort of 
humanity to penetrate the mystery 
of the infinite, scientific research 
has not been able to say anything 
about the first cause and last end 
of things. Neither the surgeon with 
his knife, nor the physician or biol- 
ogist with his microscope has been 
able to find a solution of these great 
problems. Science and religion are 
two quite distinct fields . . . Never- 
theless, one is forced to notice that 
science reveals to us a world of 
wonderful beauty and order, and 
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that it gives witness to a marvelous 
harmony between experimental facts 
and theoretical laws. Science thus 
viewed naturally paves the way to 
a spiritualistic interpretation of the 
universe.” 

M. Charles Richet, physiologist, 
professor at the School of Medicine 
in Paris, although himself not a be- 
liever, recalls first that there have 
been many great scientists who were 
also deeply convinced believers. 
Then he adds: “How could one 
study the sciences without being 
struck with a kind of ‘religious 
awe’ of that powerful Nature which 
governs everything by its inflexible 
laws? . . . The more one investi- 
gates, the more he realizes that he 
knows but little. However, no mat- 
ter how great our ignorance may be, 
it does not prevent our deep ad- 
miration. There are many examples 
of great scientists who had a sin- 
cere and ardent faith that means 
much more than a mere religious 
feeling.” 

M. P. Vieille, the discoverer of 
smokeless powder, after recalling 
also that many great scientists were 
believers, writes: “These two tend- 
encies of the human mind (the 
scientific and the religious) have di- 
rected harmoniously the thought of 
numerous scientists to whom science 
is indebted for wonderful discover- 
ies. It is certainly not within the 
field of strictly scientific research or 
of the immediate consequences of 
scientific facts, that conflict can 
arise between those two forms of 
thought. The sincerity and rigor of 
scientific research suffice to prevent 
that. It is different, however, when 
we come to deal with those higher 
speculations concerning the origin 
and nature of things, because thése 
generalizations are no longer close- 
ly connected with established facts, 
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and consequently they are also acts 
of faith which impose themselves 
just as much on the scientists as 
the act of free adherence to a reli- 
gious creed.” 

One of the most complete answers 
is given by M. Termier, general in- 
spector of mines and a leading 
French geologist, the founder of 
orogeny, a science dealing with the 
dislocations of the earth’s surface. 
His statement deserves to be quoted 
in full: 


“The scientific spirit is a constant 
solicitude for the truth, a craving 
for more and better knowledge. A 
scientist is a man whose intellectual 
effort is to tend incessantly to the 
attainment of truth. Knowledge 
that always enriches, always pro- 
gresses, that is science. There are 
different kinds of sciences: that 
which to-day is most commonly 
understood by the name of science 
is the knowledge of the natural 
phenomena and the laws that gov- 
ern them. Many think that this 
alone is scientific, because along 
that line there has been wonderful 
progress, and discoveries have been 
made which have improved living 
conditions. For this reason, there 
are many who think this the only 
important kind of science. They 
predict that it will progress indef- 
initely, and solve all problems. To 
such as these, science consists only 
in the observation of natural phe- 
nomena and their laws. It is evi- 
dent that science thus understood 
cannot teach us anything concern- 
ing the causes and origin of things. 
The scientific domain thus limited 
has nothing to do with philosophy 
and religion. It is not opposed to 
religion, it does not deal with it. 

“But there is a second category 
of scientists (and my ambition is 
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to be numbered among them) who 
consider that the line of demarca- 
tion between the field of a particu- 
lar science and that of philosophy 
is not of such a nature as to prevent 
the transition from one to the other. 
Scientists who hold this view, aim 
to be also philosophers. They main- 
tain that philosophy is the supreme 
science and not very far separated 
from the particular sciences, though 
distinct from them in object and 
method. They maintain that the 
conclusions from the particular 
sciences ought to be used by phi- 
losophy; they want to know not 
only phenomena and their laws, but 
also their causes and their origin, 
these not being necessarily unknow- 
able. Taking the particular sciences 
as a foundation, they are not afraid 
to enter the field of metaphysical 
speculation; particular sciences be- 
ing so many steps to universal and 
general knowledge. 

“For such scientists as these, reli- 
gious feeling will be also a fact, 
with which the scientific spirit may 
be concerned, and it would be fool- 
ish to push it aside. For them there 
is no opposition between science and 
religion; on the contrary, science 
with its particular point of view 
raises more questions than it ex- 
plains. It seems to invite the human 
mind to go further afield and it 
gives us little by little a taste for 
metaphysics and disposes our mind 
to the reception of the proofs of 
the existence of God.”* 


M. L. E. Bouvier, zodlogist, pro- 
fessor at the Museum, admits also 
that science and religion have more 
than one point of contact and that 
science paves the way towards phil- 
osophical speculation and religion. 


1M. Termier was recently converted to the 
Catholic Church. . 
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He says: “For my part I consider 
the religious idea rather favorable 
for scientific progress since it leads 
us back to the cause, the origin of 
things, and this is also within the 
scope of science. In his speech at 
the time of his reception into the 
French Academy Henri Poincaré 
said with Pascal, ‘to aspire after 
God is in a way already to lay hold 
upon Him.’ To go in search of the 
truth,—is it not to seek God who is 
the supreme Truth? So, may we 
not say that the idea of religion is 
an important factor of scientific 
progress?” 

Far from admitting any opposi- 
tion between science and religion, 
M. H. Andoyer, professor of astron- 
omy at the Sorbonne, maintains 
that the scientific spirit imparts the 
religious spirit: “I believe that scien- 
tists (that is those men who with 
all their soul devote their entire 
lives to science) sooner or later will 
get the complete understanding of 
the truth that they have always pur- 
sued.” 

M. E. Fichot, chief engineer of the 
hydrographic service of the navy, 
starts with recalling the names of 
Cauchy, Ampére, Hermite, Pasteur, 
leaders in the scientific world and 
great Christians; he then concludes: 
“Reason and faith have each their 
domain which overlap and yet re- 
main distinct. The scientist who 
honestly tries to trace the cause of 
things, stops when he feels that his 
power of going deeper into the ul- 
timate cause is at an end, and then 
prayer appears to him as the high- 
est expression of human thought.” 

M. Lecornu, professor at the Poly- 
téchnique, after reminding us that 
we should ask of the sciences only 
those questions that are within their 
field, goes on to say: “Even if 
science should know exactly the 
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laws of the universe, the nature of 
things would remain unexplained. 
What is matter? space and time? 
life? Science does not answer any 
of those questions, why the world 
exists, what is its origin and des- 
tiny. Finally, the notions of good 
and evil are completely out of the 
range of science. As Henri Poin- 
caré has said: ‘Science is unable to 
establish a foundation for the moral 
law.’ Where the réle of science ter- 
minates there begins faith.” 

According to M. Goursat, profes- 
sor of infinitesimal calculus and 
higher mathematics at the Sor- 
bonne, in spite of all progress in 
algebra and calculus, these sciences 
cannot include the great problems 
of the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul: “The greatest 
scholar in geometry does not know 
anything more about those ques- 
tions than a student in the elemen- 
tary school. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that the spectacle of the pro- 
found harmony which exists in the 
world of numbers rather inclines 
the mind towards the spiritual solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

General Bourgeois, chief of the 
geographic department of the French 
army, contends that deep scientific 
inquiry brings strength to religious 
faith. Then he adds: “The more 
science progresses the more the spir- 
itual conception predominates over 
the purely materialistic idea of the 
universe. If in particular we con- 
sider astronomy, the science of the 
heavens and the earth wherein one 
would expect to find most incom- 
patibilities, do not recent discoveries 
every day bespeak more and more 
the unity of the laws of motion, the 
unity of chemical composition, and 
the unity of the origin of all things? 
Do not all these facts prove that 
matter has not been able to dictate 








its own laws of activity and that 
once a creative and governing intel- 
lect presided over the evolution of 
the world?” 

M. Maurice d’Ocagne, professor 
of geometry at the Polytéchnique, 
after emphasizing the fact that such 
men as Pascal, Newton, Ampére, 
Cuvier, Cauchy, did not find in their 
wonderful discoveries any reason to 
abandon their religious belief, asks 
himself why “semi-scientists” in- 
fatuated with the little they know, 
think themselves entitled to contra- 
dict in the name of science those as- 
pirations that confront the religious 
soul. True scientists are tolerant 
and respect the sincere belief that 
many of them also share. 

M. C. Matignon, professor of 
chemistry at the College de France, 
resumes an idea of Claude Bernard, 
the prince of modern physiology, 
who wrote in his latest book that 
philosophy and theology, using each 
its own method, are perfectly au- 
thorized to deal with the problems 
with which they are concerned, 
without the interference of a physi- 
ology. Each science, he declares, 
has its own field of research. Then 
he continues along the same line of 
thought: “Science when dealing 
with matter exclusively, is unable 
to elaborate a moral law that gives 
to humanity its leading ideas. The 
foundations of morality have to be 
found in another field than that of 
science.” 

M. Paul Sabatier, recipient of the 
Nobel Prize, professor of science at 
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the University of Toulouse, makes 
this brief but accurate statement: 
“It is of no use to place science and 
religion in opposition; only those 
who are badly instructed in both of 
them will do so.” 

The same idea reappears under 
the pen of M. H. Lecomte, professor 
of botany at the Muséum: “Opposi- 
tion between science and religion 
exists only in the minds of those 
who want to find it . . . to oppose 
one against the other indicates only 
that one does not know them.” 

Those two last sentences repeat 
what the Vatican Council said in 
its Constitution Dei Filius. To quote 
the Council, we Catholics firmly be- 
lieve that: “There can exist no real 
opposition between faith and rea- 
son, since it is God Who has given 
to the human mind the power of 
reasoning, and it is likewise the 
same God Who reveals those mys- 
teries and gives us the grace of 
faith. God cannot contradict Him- 
self, neither can truth be opposed 
to truth. The great source of those 
‘apparent’ contradictions will be 
found in the fact that either the 
teachings of the Church have been 
misunderstood or not accurately 
explained, or that we have con- 
sidered as a definitely established 
scientific fact what was only a mere 
hypothesis.” 


To this statement of the Catholic 
Church the answers of the preém- 
inent French scientists bring a 
striking approbation. 














ORESTES A. BROWNSON. 
By Vircit MICHEL, O.S.B. 


HE renewal of interest in the 

life and work of the great 
American convert, Orestes A. Brown- 
son, was long overdue. The barest 
sketch of his life presents to us a 
man of immense activity, of keen- 
est intellectual powers, a dominant, 
internationally known figure in his 
day, whose greatest mistake, in the 
eyes of many, was his conversion 
to the Church of Rome. That the 
uncompromising warrior in the 
cause of truth should be neglected 
so long by those not of his faith, 
can be understood, but it is diffi- 
cult to explain the general apathy 
of Catholics towards this indomi- 
table public champion.of their views 
and beliefs. Especially is this true 
of us as Americans; since to his ar- 
dent faith, his powerful intellect, 
his stanch patriotism, he added the 
much-lauded American virtue of 
being a self-made man, even if his 
success was in fields other than 
financial. 

Brownson was born at Stock- 
bridge, Vermont, on the sixteenth 
of September, 1803. He was by de- 
scent a full-fledged son of New Eng- 
land, his mother, Relief Metcalf, 
being a native of New Hampshire, 
and his father, Sylvester, a descend- 
ant of one of the earliest settlers 
of Connecticut. Sylvester Brown- 
son died before Orestes and his twin 
sister were born; and the widow, 
left with six children was, after a 
struggle of six years, forced to in- 
trust the twins to the care of an aged 
couple. The foster parents were 
simple, honest folks, not church- 


goers, but souls of unaffected home 
piety. They were almost the only 
companions of the boyhood of 
Orestes. It was from them that he 
learned his love of truth and of reli- 
gion, and from their library of six 
or seven books, including the Bible 
and Edward’s History of the Re- 
demption, that he acquired the foun- 
dations of his religious and secular 
education. The young Orestes had 
early learned to read; and that was 
sufficient for him. There were few 
books in the neighborhood; but he 
was welcomed to all of them, and 
greedily devoured everything he 
could lay hands on. Thus he early 
acquired a love for, and an ac- 
quaintance with, the classics, his- 
tory, and philosophic speculation, 
through all of which the religious 
note prevailed. Imagine young 
Orestes, about ten years old, going 
to a neighboring village to see the 
militia drill, and reporting only a 
delightful conversation on religion 
between two elderly gentlemen, 
which had absorbed his whole be- 
ing! At physical labor the boy was 
equally diligent, and early gave 
signs of the powerful frame for 
which he later became so well 
known. 

When Orestes was fourteen years 
old, Mrs. Brownson with her chil- 
dren moved to Ballston Spa, Sara- 
toga County, New York, where 
Orestes enjoyed the extraordinary 
fortune of a few months’ schooling. 
At the academy of the place he 
studied Latin, Greek, and English. 
Then, as apprentice and journey- 
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man in a printing office, he obtained 
his first knowledge of the editorial 
life, while soon after he was teach- 
ing school. In 1822 his unceasing 
religious aspirations had led him 
into the Presbyterian fold. But the 
religious question was still unset- 
tled, and ever uppermost in his 
mind, giving him alternate fits of 
despondent gloom and spiritual joy. 
Social problems, too, the difference 
between rich and poor, troubled 
him. In the spring of 1823 he 
thought seriously of entering the 
ministry. 

In 1824 Brownson moved to 
Springwells, Michigan, near Detroit; 
but malaria, with which he was 
stricken, caused another change in 
a short time. He applied to the 
Universalist general convention for 
sanction to preach.} Ordained in 
June, 1826, he preached in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and in New 
York, a sort of liberal Christianity 
which denied divine revelation, the 
divinity of Christ, and future judg- 
ments. In June, 1827, he married 
Sally Healy, one of his former pu- 
pils, a woman of soundest princi- 
ples, a lover of the Bible, of history, 
and of poetry, and a most sympa- 
thetic companion throughout life. 
From this marriage were born a 
daughter and five sons. Of the lat- 
ter, the eldest was a school teacher 
and farmer; two were lawyers and 
died young; the fourth, Henry, a 
Major of Civil War service, a law- 
yer, writer and publicist, died in 
1913; while the fifth died on the 
battlefield in the Civil War, a bitter 
though willing sacrifice of Brown- 
son’s patriotic heart. 


In Ithaca, New York, 1828, 


Brownson wrote several articles for 
The Gospel Advocate, which soon 
obtained for him the editor’s chair. 
The theories he advanced in the 
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Advocate were based on such a 
broad, humanitarian basis, that 
even his Universalist brethren ac- 
cused him of liberalism. The Gos- 
pel Advocate having been sold, 
Brownson preached in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts and became 
corresponding editor of the noto- 
rious Fanny Wright’s Free En- 
quirer; a step which the Univer- 
salists looked upon as apostasy. In 
1830 he started a journal in defense 
of the Workingmen’s Party. He 
was ever faithful to the cause of the 
latter, though he soon separated 
from the party, the journal, and The 
Free Enquirer, and began as an in- 
dependent preacher of a religion of 
humanity, February, 1831, still at 
Ithaca. A weekly journal, the short- 
lived Philanthropist, was the result. 
An oration delivered on the Fourth 
of July of this year in Ovid, N. Y., 
displayed his love of liberty and his 
patriotism, prominent features of 
much of his later writing. While 
minister at Walpole, N. H., whither 
he had gone shortly after, he stud- 
ied French, and gave lyceum lec- 
tures, and often met some of the 
famous Unitarian ministers of Bos- 
ton. About this time he contributed 
articles to The Unitarian, a monthly, 
which were considered too learned 
for ordinary readers. He also wrote 
for The Christian Register, whose 
editor, George Ripley, advised him 
to come to Boston as an independent 
minister. 

In the spring of 1834 Brownson 
went to Canton, fourteen miles from 
Boston, whence he had ready access 
to the metropolis. An address at 
Canton on the Fourth of July em- 
phasized mainly the equality of all 
men, a favorite topic of his. During 
his stay at Canton he was occupied 
chiefly with the uplift of the labor- 
ing classes. A lyceum association 
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was organized for their general 
mental improvement, and weekly 
lectures were given by himself and 
others. For several years he also 
wrote articles, mainly philosophical, 
for The Christian Examiner. The 
French philosopher Cousin was de- 
fended and Kant criticized. At the 
beginning of 1836 he moved to 
Chelsea, touching upon Boston, and 
organized “The Society for Chris- 
tian Union and Progress,” an eclec- 
tic congregation advocating free in- 
quiry and striving for the ameliora- 
tion of the poorest class and for a 
purer standard of morals. Meet- 
ings were held till 1843. His New 
Views of Christianity, Society, and 
the Church, the outcome of his 
search after religious truth, was 
published in 1836. In July of that 
year he became editor of The Boston 
Reformer. About this time the in- 
formal Transcendental Club of Bos- 
ton was organized, and Brownson 
attended the second and subsequent 
meetings. He thus became better 
acquainted with Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning, and met the Hecker brothers, 
with whom he contracted a firm 
friendship. Through his friend 
Bancroft, the historian, who was 
collector of the port of Boston, he 
obtained the stewardship of the 
Chelsea U. S. Marine Hospital, 
which he held during the presi- 
dental term of Harrison. This is the 
only political position that Brown- 
son ever occupied. 

In 1837 Brownson commenced 
his first independent literary organ 
of some magnitude, The Boston 
Quarterly Review, for the free ex- 
pression of his views, though he did 
not cease to write for other jour- 
nals. After a number of discus- 
sions on education and other topics, 
his famous article on “The Labor- 
ing Classes” appeared in 1840. It 
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enjoyed separate publication, called 
forth much opposition, and even 
brought its author the name of the 
American Robespierre. It advo- 
cated the pure Christianity of Christ, 
the overthrow of the priesthood, 
and greater social equality. Other 
articles on the same subject that he 
wrote for various journals, were 
received with equal indignation, 
and stimulated his own search for 
the truth. He published a history 
of his religious progress in fictional 
form in 1840, under the title Charles 
Elwood; or, the Infidel Converted, 
which found more favor with read- 
ers than subsequently with him- 
self; for he sternly refused the pub- 
lishers’ pleadings for the printing 
of a second edition. The Brook 
Farm Movement at this time was 
enthusiastically sponsored by him, 
and his eldest son Orestes spent 
some time on the Farm. From 1840 
to 1844 Brownson was very active 
as a lecturer, and spoke in all the 
prominent cities of New England. 
He also gave Fourth of July ora- 
tions regularly, spoke on American 
Literature at Brown University, 
gave addresses at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Vermont University; and 
to this activity added the burden of 
a share in conducting The Christian 
World, a journal devoted to reli- 
gion, engaging at the same time in 
lively discussions on governmental 
politics. In the meantime his reli- 
gious unrest was continually on 
the increase. Long before he had 
thought of abandoning natural 
Christianity, he was convinced that 
if there were a distinct true Church 
of God, this must be the Roman 
Catholic Church; but he doubted the 
condition placed, and thought the 
Church of Rome antiquated. Still, 
he did look for a possible Church 
of God. A letter to Channing “On 
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the Mediatorial Life of Jesus” pub- 
lished in 1842, betrayed his lean- 
ing towards Rome; and his lectures 
on the Middle Ages, 1842-43, show 
him less severe towards the Catholic 
Church. Nevertheless he was great- 
ly surprised to find ideas almost 
identical with his own expressed in 
a lecture by Bishop Hughes of New 
York. The approach to Rome had 
been almost imperceptible; but now 
conviction dawned upon him. He 
left the Protestant ministry early in 
1844. He sought Bishop Fenwick 
in May of that year, took instruc- 
tions from his coadjutor, Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, and was received into 
the Church on the twentieth of Oc- 
tober. 

This momentous step in his life, 
in which he was accompanied by 
his faithful wife, lifted a great bur- 
den from his mind; but it increased, 
if anything, the energy of this man 
of action. A new stimulus was 
added in the desire to have others 
share the truth for which he had 
searched so long and earnestly. The 
Boston Quarterly Review had been 
bought by The Democratic Review 
at the end of 1842. After contribut- 
ing articles to the latter, Brownson 
had commenced his own Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review with Janu- 
ary, 1844. The first year of the Re- 
view was mainly political, advocat- 
ing Brownson’s friend Calhoun as 
Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency. The next year the Review 
took up religious discussion and 
gradually became a power in chang- 
ing the timid attitude of many Cath- 
olics in the United States. Brown- 


son put all his accustomed energy 
and boldness into the new work. 
Other Catholic papers and journals 
soon followed him, but unfortunate- 
ly often turned the weapons they 
had learned to use, against their 
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master. This was especially the 
case with editors of Irish papers, 
whom Brownson accused of iden- 
tifying Catholicism with their na- 
tionality to the detriment of the 
Catholic cause in the United States. 
Brownson’s opposition at this time 
to Newman’s Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine was 
probably the result of mistaken 
overzeal on his part and was mis- 
understood across the Atlantic. 

A number of persons followed 
Brownson into the Catholic Church; 
among them Sister Eulalia, foun- 
dress of the Visitation Convent of 
Mt. de Chantal near Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Many more who might 
have done the same, turned away 
in disgust when they found their 
leader suddenly abandoning the 
path that had led him to embrace 
Catholicity, and taking up a line of 
defense quite different from it. It 
is indeed regrettable that Brownson 
was induced by Bishop Fitzpatrick 
to abandon the line of argument 
that had led him into the Church, 
in favor of the traditional Catholic 
arguments with which he was as 
yet hardly acquainted.‘ His Review 
was now devoted to the defense of 
every Catholic interest, as well as to 
the discussion of philosophical, 
political, and social questions. He 
was at first greatly encouraged by 
members of the Catholic hierarchy 
and had many stanch friends among 
the clergy. He received a letter of 
encouragement from the bishops of 
the Council of Baltimore in 1849; 
as he did later, 1854, from Pope 
Pius IX. 

However, an antagonism soon 
arose almost universally among the 

1This aftermath of Brownson’s conversion 
is strongly emphasized by his son and biog- 
rapher. There is reason to think that a new 


study of the whole affair would in some ways 
modify his son’s statements. 
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Catholic weeklies, by reason of an 
article on the Catholic press printed 
in his Review in January, 1849. His 
carelessness in business matters at 
this time embarrassed him finan- 
cially; but he found able and gen- 
erous friends to assist him. His 
various activities now grew im- 
measurably. He was in constant 
demand as a lecturer, and his winter 
tours brought him to all the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, as 
far west as St. Louis; also up to 
Montreal, Canada, and down to Mo- 
bile and New Orleans. He wrote 
articles on the literary men of the 
day, discussed the live questions of 
temperance and slavery, educational 
problems, the historical happenings 
in Europe, etc. An article on the 
“Cuban Invasion” (1851) elicited 
the grateful acknowledgment of the 
Spanish ambassador; but in general 
he was thrown more on the defen- 
sive in other regions. His lack of 
sympathy with the Tractarian 
Movement caused the Archbishop of 
Westminster to complain; articles 
on the Papal supremacy gained en- 
emies among the bishops; while his 
attacks against the Know-nothings 
aroused opposition on all sides. In 
this matter he opposed native 
Americans as enemies of Catholic- 
ity, and Catholics as foreign-minded 
and inimical to Americans. 

Still his courage and his activity 
never abated. In 1853 Brownson 
refused a chair in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland offered by New- 
man. In 1854 appeared The Spirit 
Rapper; an Autobiography, giving 
in fictional form the author’s ex- 
planations of spiritistic phenomena. 
Essays and Reviews, Chiefly on 
Theology, Politics, and Socialism, 
a volume gathered from his Review, 
had been published two years ear- 
lier. 
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Towards the end of 1855 Brown- 
son took up his residence in New 
York. He was now no longer under 
the supervision of Bishop Fitz- 
patrick, and no longer restricted 
himself to the old arguments for 
Catholicity, but followed up the line 
of reasoning that had led him into 
the fold. In 1857 he published The 
Convert; or, Leaves from My Ex- 
perience, a history of his mental 
struggles in search of religious 
truth. It was translated into Ger- 
man by Schiindelen under the title 
Gedenkblatter eines Konvertiten 
(1858). In the meantime, and for 
the years to come, Brownson’s ac- 
tivity in the lecture field continued, 
now extending also to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and again cover- 
ing the Middle West. His lectures 
apparently gave general satisfaction, 
much more so than many of his ar- 
ticles in the Review. The latter 
were considered too severe in their 
strictures and often gave offense. 
After a stay of two or three years in 
New York, another change of resi- 
dence took place, this time to Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey: not, however, be- 
fore an estrangement had occurred 
between Brownson and Archbishop 
Hughes. This regrettable condition 
lasted to the death of the latter, 
whose conduct throughout this pe- 
riod appears more blameworthy 
than that of the layman. The slave 
and the secession questions now oc- 
cupied more of Brownson’s time; in 
fact politics became almost supreme 
during the years preceding the Civil 
War, and several of his lectures and 
articles of this time were published 
in pamphlet form. 

About 1860 his articles on the 
Church took a more liberal turn. 
Statements on the temporal princi- 
pality of the Pope led some enemies 
to send accusations to Rome. 
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Brownson then declared that he 
would send every number of his 
Review to Rome, but would con- 
tinue to consider respectfully “ob- 
jections from all other quarters.” 
The investigation that followed re- 
sulted in a warning; but no cause 
was found to condemn him. How- 
ever, this did not quiet the opposi- 
tion. Archbishop Hughes openly 
combated his views on Purgatory 
and the Scriptures rather severely, 
though not without right apparent- 
ly. Bishop Wood of Philadelphia 
condemned the Review in most 
sweeping terms. In fact it “was in- 
terdicted by the Bishop of Rich- 
mond, denounced by the Bishop of 
Wheeling, and officially declared by 
the Bishop of Philadelphia and the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati to be no 
longer a Catholic review.” Such 
action was naturally very injurious 
to the Quarterly, and the more lib- 
eral tone its editor had assumed on 
Catholic matters caused Catholics 
all the more to look at it with dis- 
trust and Protestants to expect but 
another phase of his religious in- 
stability. Accordingly, the untiring 
writer, whose patience and energy 
were inexhaustible when dealing 
with any opposition that he consid- 
ered well intentioned, resolved to 
drop all theological and religious 
questions; and with January, 1864, 
he commenced a “national series.” 
The effects of weathering had long 
been telling on the sturdy oak. In- 
flammation of the eyes had set in 
some years before. It was soon fol- 
lowed by gout. The spirit of an- 


tagonism that he met, and especially 
the death of two sons, had affected 
him deeply; and in the October 
number, 1864, he bade farewell to 
his readers. By way of response his 
friends in the year following pre- 
sented him with an annuity of 
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$1,000 from the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company. 

However, the discontinuance of 
Brownson’s Review by no means im- 
plied a ceasing of his activity. In 
1866 appeared The American Re- 
public; its Constitution, Tendencies 
and Destiny, the embodiment of 
years of thought and discussion; 
and this was followed four years 
later by Conversations on Liberal- 
ism and the Church. Brownson now 
edited the New York Tablet. His 
services also being requested by The 
Ave Maria and THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor.p, he wrote devotional and 
religious articles for the former and 
philosophical and theological essays 
for the latter. These appeared al- 
most regularly from 1866 to 1872. 
They were similar to those written 
formerly in his Review, but more 
guarded, and gave almost universal 
satisfaction to Catholics. Letters, 
mainly political, to various papers, 
and lectures also formed part of his 
activity. But differences of opinion 
arose between him and the editors 
of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD, and caused 
him to revive his own Quarterly. 
The letter in the New York Tablet 
announcing this was copied in many 
papers, and received a most en- 
couraging welcome both in the 
United States and Canada. In 1873 
the Review was resumed with ar- 
ticles on the important questions of 
the day. Increasing infirmities, es- 
pecially his failing eyesight, brought 
the Quarterly again to a close after 
two years, with the October issue of 
1875. Brownson’s wife had died in 
1872, his daughter had married, and 
it was not difficult to induce him to 
spend the remainder of his days 
with his son Henry at Detroit. Here 
he arrived shortly after the last is- 
sue of his Review had appeared. 

Brownson was still active, how- 
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ever, and a philosophical article by 
him immediately appeared as the 
first of a series in the first number 
of the new American Catholic Quar- 
terly, the third number of which 
was to contain a glowing “In Me- 
moriam” in honor of the aged war- 
rior. Growing weaker gradually, 
Brownson quietly passed away on 
Easter Monday, April 17, 1876, after 
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having received the last rites on the 
Day of Resurrection. Before his 
death the Catholic periodicals had 
given full testimony of the esteem 
and respect in which their fellow- 
worker was universally held. His 
burial took place at Detroit. In 
1886 the remains were transferred 
to the Brownson Memorial Chapel, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





HIS CHALICE. 


By ARMEL O’CoNnNoR. 


Once (when the Grecian Isles were mine— 
They and the blue Ionian Sea), 
Sweet was the young gods’ golden wine. 


The cup I held, of fair design, 
The young gods fashioned splendidly, 
Once, when the Grecian Isles were mine. 


And in those days the sun would shine; 
Orpheus made life’s melody. 
Sweet was the young gods’ golden wine. 


Flowers to the water’s foamy line! 
Life lacked but Love’s nobility 
Once, when the Grecian Isles were mine. 


Spoke a new voice, sad but divine: 
“Mine is the wine to make thee free.” 
Sweet was the young gods’ golden wine. 


“Eros,” I cried, “I would taste Thine”... 
Blood and salt tears He shared with me. 
Once, when the Grecian Isles were mine, 


Sweet was the young gods’ golden wine. 











L’ACTION FRANCAISE AND CATHOLICISM. 


A History and a Critique. — 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART III. 


UT L’Action Frangaise had still 
many friends—some proud of 

the fact, others too timid to admit 
it—amongst the secular clergy, the 
members of religious orders, and 
even amongst the dignitaries of the 
Church, and they did not remain in- 
active. In this group was a former 
fervent Bergsonian philosopher, a 
convert to Catholicism and to ex- 
treme Thomism, but who had like- 
wise fallen into an extreme nation- 
alism and literary mysticism. He 
was devoted to L’Action Francaise, 
and wrote for all its publications, 
but denied that he was directly af- 
filiated with the party. He wrote 
a pamphlet, suggesting (with some 
restrictions) that the young people 
should be banded together on the 
basis of religion, within the organ- 
ization, and guided by priests es- 
pecially chosen for this purpose. 
(But where could these priests have 
been found save amongst the friends 
of L’Action Frangaise. And then, 
what?) To this suggestion the Pope 
replied through the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State: “Merely to affirm that 
one accepts one’s faith and morals, 
from the Church alone, would hard- 
ly seem to be a sufficient safeguard 
for either faith or morals, if one 
remains under the influence and 
the orders of directors who in their 
writings have shown themselves to 
be anything but competent masters 
of Christian Doctrine and morality. 


And it seems that this fact ought to 
be taken into consideration by all 
those who aspire after a Christian 
social order.” 

A well-known Jesuit Father, 
Pére de la Brieu, an ardent sympa- 
thizer with L’Action Francaise, 
thought that I was the author of 
an article, unfavorable to Maurras, 
which appeared in La Libre Belgi- 
que in September, 1925. And so, 
he scored me roundly as “a man 
without authority,” “a head-strong 
individual,” who was trying to palm 
off on the Belgians some stuffy old 
articles which had been failures 
when published in France. In Sep- 
tember and in November, 1926, this 
same religious made a great fuss 
about the condemnation of L’Action 
Frangaise, defending the movement 
rather than throwing light upon the 
reasons for its condemnation. Thou- 
sands of handbills bearing his sig- 
nature were scattered broadcast. In 
a series of articles bearing the gen- 
eral title, “An Interview with the 
Pope,” ideas were ascribed to the 
Holy Father which were wholly at 
variance with every public state- 
ment he had ever made. (Later 
events proved these articles to be 
pure fabrications.) Making use of 
this “interview” but without in- 
dicating the source of his informa- 
tion, the Bishop of Montauban pub- 
lished a letter wherein he declared 
that on good authority he knew 














that it was permissible for anyone 
(1) to belong to L’Action Francaise; 
(2) to read its paper or be a sub- 
scriber; (3) to be a contributor to 
its official organ. 

Thereupon appeared in L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, a long official com- 
munication—evidently aimed at this 
episcopal letter. “We are sorry,” 
said the Osservatore, “to be obliged 
to say that the note of the Bishop 
of Montauban, herein reproduced, 
has more than one ambiguous sen- 
tence—and that it is guilty of many 
omissions as well. Indeed it may 
be said, and it must be said, that 
statements reported to the Bishop 
of Montauban, and by him pub- 
lished as from the Pope, were never 
uttered by Our Holy Father.” This 
official disavowal also affected two 
other prelates who had taken their 
information from the same hand- 
bills and merely reflected the same 
views. 

As L’Action Francaise and its 
friends continued to quibble, alleg- 
ing the freedom of choice in politi- 
cal matters, which belongs to every 
Catholic, and claiming that they 
could be not only royalists, but could 
also combat the Republic, “by every 
means,” Cardinal Gasparri, on No- 
vember 23d, addressed a letter to 
General de Castelnau, President of 
the National Catholic Federation. 
I shall quote the principal passage: 


“The one aim of His Holiness, as of 
the Pontiffs who preceded him, was 
simply and solely to unite all good 
men in the defense of religion, and 
to banish whatever divisions or dif- 
ferences of opinion separates them. 
When Leo XIII. was explaining his 
ideas about the ‘ralliement’ in the 
letter he sent to the French car- 
dinals, May 5, 1892, he said in the 
clearest terms, ‘these efforts of Ours 
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would be absolutely fruitless, if the 
conservative forces of the country 
lacked unity and harmony in striv- 
ing for the goal, which is the pres- 
ervation of religion, a worthy goal 
indeed for every honest man, for 
every sincere friend of society. And 
this, Our Encyclical, Au Milieu 
des Sollicitudes, dated February 16, 
1892, has amply proved.’” 


Further on, in the same letter, 
after showing that the acceptance 
of a certain form, of political power 
does not necessarily imply the ac- 
ceptance of legislation which may 
conflict with the law of God and His 
Church, Cardinal Gasparri added, 


“In the domain of religion thus 
understood, the various conserva- 
tive political groups could find a 
common ground of agreement and 
they should do so. When on June 
19, 1909, Pius X. of saintly memory, 
replying to Colonel Keller, said 
that ‘nothing seemed to him more 
timely and more practical than to 
call upon all good men to unite on 
a strictly Catholic and religious 
basis, within the limits traced out 
by pontifical authority, he was only 
following the direction given by his 
predecessor and holding fast to his 
course. As a matter of fact, he 
nowhere suggested that religion 
should be defended by any weapons 
save those already provided by ex- 
isting institutions. Furthermore, 
Leo XIII. had said much the same 
thing in that part of his letter which 
we have quoted, i. e., ‘to accept with- 
outany mental reservation, and with 
that perfect loyalty which should 
always distinguish a Christian, the 
existing civil power, whatever its 
form may be.’ : 
“For all these reasons, His Holi- 
ness has deigned to give his whole- 
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hearted approval, General, to your 
words, which are in such perfect 
agreement with the line of conduct 
pointed out to the Catholics of 
France by the Holy See, and re- 
peated continually since the reign 
of Leo XIII. so that always uphold- 
ing the right of all men to a proper 
measure of freedom in purely politi- 
cal questions (even as regards the 
form of government), there may be 
an extension and a development 
above and beyond all parties,—a 
union of straight thinking men for 
the conquest and defense of reli- 
gious liberty.” 


This letter only increased the 
rage of L’Action Francaise, Forth- 
with open war was declared against 
L’Osservatore Romano, In reality, 
it was a covert attack on the Pope. 
Then M. Passelecq wrote: 


“Maurras who is bold enough for 
any deed—and who stops at nothing 
to accomplish his purpose—must 
have imagined that he was going to 
frighten the Pope just as he had for 
so long been successful in frighten- 
ing the French episcopacy. In the 
December 15th issue of L’Action 
Francaise, the first page was al- 
most completely covered with a dia- 
tribe in which he poured out the 
vials of his wrath on the official or- 
gan of the Vatican; he did so be- 
cause the stamp of authority was 
on the statements it published, re- 
vealing the scheming methods of 
the friends of L’Action Francaise, 
and he hoped in this way to mini- 
mize the effect of pontifical author- 
ity. The substance of this lengthy 
plea was that the verdict given 
against L’Action Frangaise, and the 
consequences it entailed, must be 
due to a lingering friendliness with 
Germany which could still be found 


in certain Roman circles since 1914; 
and also because of secret under- 
standings, of a purely political na- 
ture, between pontifical diplomacy 
and the Quai d’Orsay. Hence (ac- 
cording to L’Action Frangaise) to 
indict L’Action Francaise was to in- 
dict France herself. It was to de- 
prive France of her most stalwart 
defenders, surrendering her, bound 
hand and foot to her inveterate en- 
emy, Germany, and to abandon her, 
as a prey to radicals, anarchists and 
communists, beyond the frontier 
and at home. To bow, in humble 
submission, to orders issued with 
this object in view would be nothing 
more or less than to be guilty of 
‘treason to France.’ And the con- 
clusion given to the article was, ‘We 
will not be guilty of treason.’ ”? 


As M. Passelecq so justly re- 
marked, “M. Maurras thought he 
was going to frighten the Pope, just 
as he had frightened the French 
bishops.” But on December 20th, 
Pius XI. pronounced a _ consisto- 
rial Allocution, aimed at L’Action 
Francaise. In it, he said: 


“Under no consideration should 
Catholics become members of a 
movement (which is also, in a way, 
a school of thought) which puts the 
interests of party above religion, 
making religion subservient to 
party; nor are Catholics allowed to 
expose themselves and others, es- 
pecially youth, to influences or doc- 
trines dangerous to faith and morals 
and to the Catholic education of the 
young. And so (not to omit any one 
of the questions addressed to Us) 
Catholics are not allowed to support, 
to encourage, or to read journals 
published by men, whose writings, 


1M. Passelecq, La Libre Belgique, 12 Decem- 
bre, 1926. 








deviating as they do from our dog- 
mas and morality, cannot escape 
disapproval; furthermore these same 
men, in articles, reports, and an- 
nouncements often propose to their 
readers, especially youths and young 
men, certain things in which they 
would find more than one source of 
spiritual harm.” 


To this solemn condemnation, the 
Catholic as well as the infidel mem- 
bers of L’Action Francaise, replied 
that they could not submit—Non 
possumus. And what reason did 
they give? Here is the one which 
to them seemed all sufficient: 


“It is a cruel sorrow for sincere 
Catholics to be placed as we are, it is 
painful indeed, for sons to be ob- 
liged to refuse obedience to the com- 
mands of a father. But to obey 
him we should be obliged to com- 
mit a sin which in its gravity ap- 
pears to us to be as great a crime as 
that of parricide. A father who asks 
his son to kill his mother, or what 
amounts to the same thing, to allow 
her to be killed, can perhaps be lis- 
tened to with respect, but he must 
not be obeyed. By refusing, we do 
not cease to be good Catholics. By 
obeying we should cease to be good 
Frenchmen, at such a time as this, 
when France, betrayed by her gov- 
ernment, is in desperate straits, and 
needs the courage, the intelligence 
and helpful energy of all her chil- 
dren. We did not make this criti- 
cal moment. We had no more to 
do with making this national crisis, 
than we had with the dreadful case 
of conscience which now faces us. 
The duty thus thrust upon us may 
be hard, but no matter how hard it 
be, it is our duty and we are going 


2Taken from L’Action Francaise itself, 24 
Decembre, 1926. 
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to do it. Though the heart be 
crushed by sorrow, unfaltering we 
shall fulfill our duty to the end. We 
will not betray our country. Non 
possumus.” 


The Catholic members of L’Ac- 
tion Frangaise, preferred Maurras 
to the Pope. That was foreseen. 
And so, every day, L’Action Fran- 
¢aise sank deeper and deeper in its 
disobedience. The Papal Nuncio, at 
the New Year’s celebration in the 
Elysée, gave a discourse in which 
after felicitating France, he paid a 
special tribute to the Prime Min- 
ister, M. Briand, for his efforts in 
behalf of peace. Thereupon, the 
Nuncio became a target for a series 
of violent attacks and false charges, 
L’Action Francaise being aided by 
its allies in the press. As it never 
ceased comparing the conduct of 
Pius X. with that of Pius XI.—al- 
ways to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter—Pius XI. sent to the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, a letter which must 
be quoted extensively because it 
sheds so clear a light on the past 
and the present of this sad chapter 
in the religious history of France. 


“Dearly Beloved and Venerable Car- 
dinal: 

“With all Our heart, We thank 
you for the good wishes you sent to 
Us in your letter under date of De- 
cember 23d last . . . We take this 
direct, personal way of addressing 
you, dispensing with any interme- 
diary, in order to assure you once 
more that We greatly appreciate the 
loyal and unstinted codperation you 
have given Us during the past few 
months. 

“In the inclosed pages you will 
be the very first to read a decree 
treating of the grave question of 
L’Action Frangaise which is soon 
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to be published in the Acta Apos- 
tolice Sedis together with the Acts 
of the last Consistory. You have a 
certain right to this priority, because 
amongst your venerable fellow bish- 
ops you were the first to raise the 
question and to uphold the cause 
which became at once Our cause. 
As you will see, the decree is a 
rather important one, if only for the 
fact that at one stroke it destroys 
the legend built up (in good faith, 
We are willing to believe) about 
Our Venerable Predecessor of saint- 
ly memory, Pius X. As you see, 
not only is it shown that neither 
you, nor We, nor Our assistants, 
were the first to call attention to 
this question, but it also shows that 
We have merely finished what Pius 
X. began. 

“It is plainly evident that We 
would have followed an entirely dif- 
ferent procedure if We had known 
anything about the documents 
which We are now publishing; but 
it was only the day after the Con- 
sistory that they came into Our 
hands. Of course, it was a pain- 
ful experience for Us to see com- 
parisons made (as was done, more 
or less openly) between the name 
and the supposed conduct of Our 
Venerated Predecessor and Our own 
name and manner of action in deal- 
ing with L’Action Francaise. We 
were fully convinced that such op- 
position could not exist. Pius X. 
was too anti-Modernist to fail to 
condemn this particular type of 
political, doctrinal, and practical 
modernism as We have had to do. 
But the documentary evidence was 
missing; We had none up to the last 
minute, and it was only after a pro- 
longed search, using methods sug- 
gested to Us by the habits of a life- 
time largely spent in the midst of 
books and manuscripts, that the 


documents were finally discovered. 
To explain this delay is easy enough, 
when one remembers that in 1917 
(Motu Proprio, March 25th) the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index 
was incorporated with that of the 
Holy Office and the archives of both 
were united. 

“The documents explain why Pius 
X. and Benedict XV. judged that the 
time was not opportune and so de- 
layed the publication of this decree 
which We now promulgate. Both 
of them have spoken, and one can- 
not help seeing that the active in- 
fluence of some persons in high 
authority, and the pressure they 
tried to exercise (to which Pius X. 
makes reference) did not prevent 
him from giving his approval to the 
condemnation issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index. He even 
laid down that his own name and 
the date of that time should be put 
to the condemnation when pub- 
lished... 

“There has been revealed an utter 
lack of any clear understanding of 
the authority of the Pope and of 
the Holy See, and his competence 
to determine what comes within its 
judicial right; an equally complete 
lack of any spirit of submission or 
even of consideration and respect. 
There has been revealed, on the con- 
trary, an attitude of revolt and op- 
position; truth was forgotten or 
rather it was disdainfully ignored; 
insinuations, pure inventions, and 
downright calumnies were uttered 
as false as they were absurd. All 
this was so abundantly and so clear- 
ly manifested that many good Cath- 
olics saw and understood to whom 
and to what a spirit they had, in 
good faith, intrusted themselves. 

“In the midst of these revelations 
Divine Providence has placed in Our 
hands the documents which We are 














forwarding to you. These are the 
documents which completed the evi- 
dence and forced us to condemn the 
newspaper, L’Action Frangaise, just 
as Pius X. had condemned the fort- 
nightly review which bore the same 
name. 

“With regard to those books of 
Charles Maurras proscribed by Pius 
X., it is clear to every good Catholic 
that this proscription loses none of 
its force because that writer decided 
to make his own index when the 
Church placed him upon her Index. 
The proscription, indeed, becomes 
more forcible, if he declares, as he 
has declared, that in doing so he 
has no intention of submitting to 
any law. The documents lately dis- 
covered furnish the evidence on this 
particular point—the intervention 
of the Index—and they bear witness 
also to the constant mind of the 
Church on this grave question now 
under consideration. 

“We hope that at the present 
juncture, such continuity in the 
supreme judgment of the Church, 
which the Holy Spirit calls ‘the 
pillar and ground of the truth’ will 
suffice in itself to enlighten minds, 
to clear away doubts, to bring calm 
to souls and to restore peace. That 
is Our fervent desire, and Our most 
insistent prayer, for all Our dear 
sons in France, and above all for 
the well-beloved youth of that land, 
which at all times, but more espe- 
cially now, holds first place in Our 
affection and in Our Apostolic solici- 
tude. But to all of you without ex- 
ception, Our pastoral heart is open, 
offering to each of you the warmest 
of welcomes, showing every consid- 
eration, eager to give consolation, if 
during this hour of trial, which We 
hope is gone forever, We may have 
saddened some when We were sim- 
ply seeking not to be unfaithful to 
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the dread responsibility of safe- 
guarding souls. 

“These then, Your Eminence, are 
the sentiments which We ask you 
to convey in Our Name to yourself, 
to your diocese, and to the whole of 
France. Our most affectionate bless- 
ing.” 

“PIUS P.P. XI. 

“The Vatican, Jan. 5, 1927.” 


Maurras, who could make two 
plus two equal five to-day, and eight 
to-morrow, answered that he was 
rather skeptical about the docu- 
ments alleged to have been written 
by Pius X. And continuing, he said 
that “these documents could not 
dispense him from any duty he 
owed his country, he would follow 
out the furrow he had traced, he 
would not stop his work, he would 
not prove traitor to a line of thought 
which undeniably had borne rich 
fruit, and from which the Church 
herself had reaped benefits not 
sought by him.” 

The Holy Father’s letter to Car- 
dinal Andrieu was followed a few 
days later by the publication, in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, of the Decree 
of the Holy Office, condemning cer- 
tain works of Charles Maurras and 
the paper, L’Action Francaise. On 
the twenty-second of January, ten 
bishops, belonging to the district of 
Paris, promulgated a decree, for- 
bidding, under grave penalties, the 
reading of L’Action Francaise. The 
bishops of Belgium. followed this 
example on January 29th, and in 
France others soon fell into line. 
These decrees were in the nature 
of an answer to another provoca- 
tive movement on the part of L’Ac- 
tion Francaise. It had opened a 
special department in the columns 
of the newspaper, under the head- 
ing, “French Allegiance,” calling 
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upon every group within its ranks, 
and all its friends to unite in revolt. 
And, it must be admitted, the call 
was heeded almost unanimously by 
Catholic members. For them, Maur- 
ras, the atheist, was a safer guide 
and a wiser master than the Pope. 
No better proof could be given of 
the fascination exercised by the 
three real leaders of L’Action Fran- 
caise: two atheists, and a porno- 
graphic writer; and they held this 
power under cover of fostering 
order, authority, nationalism, and 
opposition to democracy. But the 
Pope’s action, though slow in com- 
ing, will have the advantage of sep- 
arating the rising generations from 
L’Action Frangaise, and of enabling 
the Church to break away from the 
politicians, who for one hundred 
and fifty years have been more of 
a hindrance to her than a help. 


To present my thought, in order 
that it may be better understood— 
I am going to borrow a page from 
M. de Lamartinie’s critical analysis 
of Maurras’s Le Chemin de Paradis. 
I agree perfectly with what he says: 
“Any thoughtful person, who stud- 
ies the history of French Catholi- 
cism of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, is halted at every 
page by an objection which will not 
down. Even those who give but a 
careless, indifferent glance, never 
fail to make this same objection. 
How does it happen that this Ca- 
tholicism, which has made so great 
a contribution, not only to the evan- 
gelization of the world, but to phi- 
losophy, to art, to civilization in 
general, and to sanctity; which has 
discovered so much talent, stimu- 
lated so many artists, initiated so 
many movements for the betterment 
of mankind, which has produced so 
many heroes,—how does it happen, 


I say, that this Catholicism, which 
has furnished so many good priests, 
secular or regular, teachers or pas- 
tors, and an élite of faithful souls, 
ideal types of honor, and devotedly 
attached to family life and loyally 
supporting every work of charity, 
should have so small a share in the 
life of the country, where it moves 
as a stranger—if not as an enemy?” 


A very painful question indeed! 
There is an obvious answer—the an- 
swer that is always given: Catholi- 
cism has not made an impress upon 
the social and political life of France 
because during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, she has had to 
withstand the rabid attacks of the 
Revolution, of unbelief, and of free- 
masonry. That is quite true. To 
deny it, would be to deny the light 
of the sun. But whoever views the 
facts more closely, very soon sees 
that such a convenient answer is al- 
together too simple and one sided. 

The distinguished pastor of Saint 
Pierre de Chaillot, in Paris, M. 
l’Abbé Sicard, concludes an article 
in the Correspondant (1909) on “le 
Clergé et la Liberté sous la Consti- 
tuante,” with these words, which 
sum up the ideas he has just been 
explaining: 


“These, then, are the prelates of 
the old régime which an incom- 
plete and unreliable history some- 
times represents as anchored in 
the past, bound hand and foot by 
the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, knowing no distinction 
between religion and politics, leav- 
ing their flocks to follow after their 
princes. And then you see them 
again, in 1790 and 1791, making 
distinctions between the spiritual 
and the temporal, declaring with 
the utmost vigor that the Church 























can adapt herself to any form of 
government, and as for themselves 
—they stand ready to swear alle- 
giance to the most liberal constitu- 
tion France ever had, the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, so long as it does not 
impinge on the religious constitu- 
tion. Although the question of 
monarchy and republic had not yet 
been raised, how far they had al- 
ready traveled along the road to it; 
how very quickly these prelates had 
served their apprenticeship to lib- 
erty! Just now we were watching 
them taking their places in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, making speeches 
there, acting in their capacity as 
citizens, and despite some very bit- 
ter sacrifices which they had to 
make, still proclaiming in every 
corner of France that they were 
loyal adherents of the new political 
order. 

“If the bishops went so far, their 
priests went much beyond them, too 
far, even. But if the infiltration of 
Catholic life into this new civic life 
of France, such an enthusiastic 
movement, so generous—so unwise, 
if you will,—if it had only stopped 
there! It continued, until it was 
stopped by the stupid blundering of 
the nobles and emigrés, by the death 
of Louis XVI. and by the horrors of 
the Revolution. Never again, will 
that life flow so abundantly and so 
freely. Unfortunately for French 
Catholicism, not a man could be 
found well disciplined in mind and 
heart, a man of balanced judgment 
and wide influence, who could take 
that active share in legislation, once 
held by the bishops in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. What we see, in- 
stead, is a writer, admirable in his 
way, a spinner of paradoxes whose 
extreme views would admit no com- 
promise, and whose Christianity 
left much to be desired, announcing 
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with dogmatic finality—under a 
hundred and one varying forms— 
that ‘the Revolution was essentially 
a work of Satan,’ and this, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! The intellectual leaders of 
French Catholicism naively accept 
this dictum as a guiding principle 
in life. There was just a brief in- 
terruption in ’48. Their sole aim is 
to have a general ‘anti-revolutionary 
crusade.’ Two or three writers, and 
heading the list, Ozanam and La- 
cordaire (the latter rather an in- 
spired orator than a writer) tried 
to find some middle ground free 
from the excesses of an impossible 
liberalism and a hidebound con- 
servatism. Outside of these men, 
I can see no one else who has made 
an effort to come to a sane under- 
standing of the case. Let us give 
due credit to Lamennais and to his 
friends, but at the same time, let 
us freely grant that the childish 
adulation they offered to a kind of 
liberty which they could not define 
and which was an end in itself, the 
kind of liberty explained in L’Avenir, 
could never offset the craving for 
absolutism, and for violent methods 
which de Bonald and de Maistre 
had instilled into the minds of their 
coreligionists, as essential for the 
preservation of order. 

“The hollowness in the formulas 
of Catholic liberalism, as well as in 
other liberalism, is often deceiving. 
Favored by the intellectual weak- 
ness of well-meaning men who, left 
to themselves, might have achieved 
some good, the counter revolution- 
ists stirred up amongst Catholics 
discontent and indignation against 
unbelievers and persecutors of reli- 
gion. They made use of Catholics 
to advance their own ends, aiding 
and abetting them in their feel- 
ings of discontent, in their opposi- 
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tion to unbelievers and persecu- 
tors; taking advantage of their loss 
of order and declaring that an ab- 
solute monarchy alone could guar- 
antee its preservation. With noth- 
ing to offset this shallow teaching, 
Catholics will be guided by the de 
Bonalds, the Veuillots, Cassagnacs, 
and Drumonts; they will be led to 
believe that any attempt to make 
Christianity an active vital force, 
under prevailing conditions of so- 
ciety would be futile, a dangerous 
experiment. There could be only 
one solution of the difficulty, a re- 
turn to the days of Louis XIV. and 
of Napoleon I. Really a sincere be- 
liever ought to be willing to curse 
railroads, telegraphy and all such 
inventions. When they had got into 
this frame of mind, many French 
Catholics shut themselves off from 
everything save their pessimism; 
their country and the times in which 
they lived were anathema to them, 
and they blindly welcomed anyone 
who would tell them that the Revo- 
lution was essentially a work of the 
devil, and who would promise them 
order personified in a providential 
sovereign, even if that sovereign 
were a Leviathan. 

“If the masses of the people join 
in the procession as soon as they 
hear the magic word, liberty, Cath- 
olics rush to take their place behind 


[THE END.] 
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men whom they had never heard of 
before,—so long as they can hear 
them repeating the clichés, author- 
ity, order, discipline or the king,— 
and it doesn’t matter whether they 
are positivists, atheists, or just mere 
charlatans.” 


I have been explaining the process 
by which Catholics came in crowds 
to throw themselves into the arms 
of Maurras—a sophist champion of 
order, of patriotism, and of author- 
ity—just as they had previously 
surrendered themselves body and 
soul to de Maistre, de Bonald, Veuil- 
lot, de Cassagnac, Drumont, Bou- 
langer and Leo Taxil. 

Very interesting attempts were 
made during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to release Cath- 
olics from a political domination 
which was absolutist, impractical, 
and very slightly, if at all, Christian. 
But the efforts made by Lacordaire, 
Ozanam, and Montalembert, and 
later those made by Jacques Piou, 
Mare Sangnier, and their friends 
and allies, not forgetting those of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, and Pope Leo 
XIII, all broke down before the 
blind resistance of a state of mind 
which had been formed by men who 
saw in Catholicism only an instru- 
ment to be used for their own politi- 
cal profit. 











AMONG THE FRENCH IN OLD VINCENNES. 


By Test DALTON AND WILLIAM C, MASON. 


E sword and the cross came 
over from France and marched 
bravely out of old Quebec on their 
mission of civilization through the 
forests and the rivers, through snow 
and famine, through hostile Indians 
and treacherous white people to the 
little settlement of Vincennes. The 
sword and the cross went hand 
in hand, but the cross was the 
greater power and it was the cross 
of France. Sieur Juchereau would 
have been helpless without Father 
Mermet, Father Senat was burned 
at the stake by the Indians with the 
Sieur de Vincennes, and George 
Rogers Clark owed his success to 
the tact and zeal of Father Gibault. 
The priests who came to this set- 
tlement were of the nobility of 
France—men who had given up es- 
tates and great worldly careers— 
and they forfeited it all willingly 
to devote their lives to their own 
people who had crossed the ocean 
to dwell in this wilderness. It was 
a life of endurance and danger and 
self-sacrifice, and it was these gentle 
priests who firmly established this 
little post that was destined to 
undergo so many vicissitudes. 
Vincennes has passed through 
French, English, and American pe- 
riods, all of them teeming with color 
and adventure, and you will find 
that through all of these periods, 
Vincennes—all that it was and is 
to-day—its life and its liberty, its 
customs and its growth, centered 
around the old fort and the Cathe- 
dral, and that its paramount influ- 
ence was the old French. 


The incidents we wish to tell you 
about are not the annals of history, 
but concern the days of the good, 
kindly-hearted, generous “French 
habitant.” Those days were pictur- 
esque, and life was pleasant and 
tranquil. The old French market 
with turnstiles at both ends was 
opened at daylight by the blowing of 
a horn, and the laughing French 
families rattled through the streets 
of old Vincennes in French carts 
called “calesches’’—rude wooden ve- 
hicles that hauled wood or the fam- 
ily, as necessity demanded. It was in 
those days that the gallant Hyacinthe 
Laselle had his hotel on Second and 
Perry, and Bouchie owned the little 
dance hall on St. Nicholas Street 
which he called by the name of 
“Palais D’Or.” Main Street was 
Market, and First was St. Louis, and 
many other saints were honored, 
and one street was even called by 
the astounding name of the Street 
of the Holy Ghost. 

We wish to bring back to you the 
times when the streets were thronged 
with gaily dressed women, when 
men wore wooden “sabots” and 
bright colored knit caps with dan- 
gling tassles, when a strange patois 
was spoken, and when humanity 
was not yoked to labor and the pub- 
lic did not live by routine and sys- 
tem. We want to tell you about 
the King Ball—that forerunner of 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras— 
which these people brought with 
them from sunny France, we want 
to show you their homes on the 
Cathlinette Road, their narrow farms 
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laid out in “arpents” and stretching 
far back to the river, so that each one 
could have his “river stairs.” And 
the Cathlinette Road! There is 
nothing so beautiful to-day. Little 
white houses of adobe and logs with 
a low sloping porch and a huge liv- 
ing room with crude furniture and 
a big open fireplace for logs, and 
pictures of the saints on the walls, 
which sometimes, though rarely, 
would be papered. And what fan- 
tastic patterns they chose! Birds 
in hanging cages and other strange 
designs, and one—we recall it per- 
fectly—a sort of Brussels rug de- 
sign in wall paper, and the old 
“habitant” admired it so much that 
he papered his floor with it and 
spent the rest of his years caution- 
ing friends to walk on it gently. In 
summer the little white houses on 
the Cathlinette were embowered in 
trailing vines and the yard was a 
feast of peach and cherry blossoms, 
and of course everyone must have 
his own vineyard to stock his cellar 
for the benefit of his friends who 
gathered around his friendly hearth 
on the long cold winter nights. And 
those wonderful gardens! Those 
gorgeous red Queen of the Prairie 
roses, the White Baltimore Belle’s, 
and the delicate flowering almonds, 
and the vivid tulip beds leading 
down the walk straight to the old 
veranda like a triumphal march. 
And their days, how quickly they 
passed. On Sunday they attended 
Mass and in the afternoon they 
visited. They farmed and then a 
saint’s day would intervene and 
they must have a holiday, and there 
were many saints’ days. And if 
they wanted to be sure that a letter 
would not be lost they would put 
on it those magic letters, S. A. G., and 
of course everyone knew that meant 
for St. Anthony to guide the letter. 
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We regret to say that the harsh 
inroads of modern times have left 
very few of these people in and 
about old Vincennes to-day but 
should you care to come and visit 
us, we should be more than pleased 
to show you around and introduce 
you to these kind and generous- 
hearted people whose lives and 
quaint customs we are transcribing 
for your pleasure. 


A ParisiAN STORE IN THE SWAMP. 


One beautiful spring day in driv- 
ing down the old Cathlinette Road 
we came to the point where the 
Wabash turns abruptly from the 
old highway, and there in front of 
us in all of its glory and grandeur 
stood the home of our old friend 
André Michel. The old adobe house 
stands upon a slight elevation in the 
midst of the treacherous river bot- 
tom. 

To the right of this quaint rose 
embowered house stood a building 
that is famed among the old French 
“habitants” for miles around. Its 
extreme height is emphasized by its 
width and is rendered further no- 
ticeable on account of its being ele- 
vated on high wooden posts to es- 
cape the onrush of the early spring 
floods. There is no name on it. It 
is too well known and too famous 
to need vulgar letters above the 
lintel. The old “habitants” will tell 
you—and they ought to know—that 
it is quite as fine as the Palais Roy- 
ale—and to prove their faith they 
have patronized it for many years. 
It is known in the annals of the 
world merely as the store of Uncle 
Miche, and as we had often been in- 
vited by the old fellow to see his 
wonderful store, it was with great 
interest and curiosity that we drove 
up to the place. 


























From his castle on the height 
Uncle Miche could discern travelers 
on the road for quite a distance and 
this gave him ample opportunity to 
prepare a hearty welcome in the 
true French style of long ago. He 
was the soul of hospitality and kept 
open house for all. We drove up 
to the door of the palatial establish- 
ment and climbed out of the buggy, 
and suddenly Uncle Miche appeared 
from the back of his store and 
greeted us with a broad smile and a 
kindly bon jour. 

We started to walk up the uncer- 
tain steps to the little porch that 
was intended to grace the front of 
the store, but he remonstrated mild- 
ly and told us that his store was 
closed as this was only Tuesday. We 
inquired if he only had certain days 
upon which he served his customers 
and he replied: “Yes, siree. It don’ 
pay me to keep a gran’ plais laik dis 
open all de taim. Sometimes we 
open for Monday, but always for 
Friday and Saturday. But dey know 
bettaire dan to come on odder days.” 

Only after we had several times 
expressed a desire to see the mag- 
nificent treasures and urged him to 
display the glories that were within 
his emporium, did he finally con- 
sent to gratify our curiosity. 

He drew forth a monstrous old 
key that was large enough to have 
unlocked the Bastille, and after 
many attempts he succeeded in 
opening a little wooden door which 
served as the grand entrance to his 
store. We looked at the interior 
in amazement, but Uncle Miche was 
looking at us with the pride of 
ownership in his eyes, and we 
straightway assured him that it 
was truly astounding, and he was 
happy. 

There was hardly room enough 
for half a dozen people to crowd in 
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the space and it was littered with 
old boxes and junk of all kinds, 
but as they were probably never 
moved, his customers must have 
known by instinct how to thread 
their way around in safety. 

We desired to make some pur- 
chase and finally thought to call for 
cigars. We asked Uncle Miche if 
he had any for sale. He acknowl- 
edged that he kept cigars, and after 
making diligent search and rum- 
maging about in old boxes and 
chests he finally located two an- 
cient boxes of what purported to be 
cigars. He opened one of the boxes 
and when asked the price he 
scratched his head and said: “Well 
maybe 5 for 10 cents.” Joking- 
ly we asked him if he couldn't 
make it six. Quickly he said, “Why 
not, jus’ 1s well.” We made the 
purchase and passed them around. 
We asked him about the rises of the 
river in the hope that he might tell 
us some of his experiences at the 
time of the floods. The old man 
warmed up to the subject and would 
have been talking yet if we had re- 
mained. 

When asked if the last flood did 
him much harm he replied, “Yes, 
siree, you bet it did. But thank God 
it was not so bad wid me as wid 
my nabore Richardville.” We as- 
sured him that he was always lucky 
and with an approving smile he 
agreed. “You bet I was lucky. 
Richardville he had ten feet watter 
in hees house. I only get seex. You 
talk abo’t dis riviere business. It do 
moche harm cos it takes off more 
de lan’ den wot dey say it puts 
back.” Then he switched off to his 
recent trouble. “You evaire try to 
drive de hog in de watter?” We 


told him that we had not had that ex- 
perience at which he seemed sur- 
“No?” he continued, “den 


prised. 
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I tole you right now de hog one dam 
fool in de watter. He ain’t even got 
hoss sense. De las’ taim de riviere 
he maik it queek laik a thief in de 
night, and de nex’ mornin’ my ole 
womans she say, ‘You bettaire taik 
dem hog—I have a honder and 
feefty—up to Jean Carrie on de hill 
fore de watter get up to de barn.’ 
I tink so too. So me and de boys 
we put on de rubber boot and start 
to drive dem hog two mile an’ a haf 
through de watter to de high groun’. 
But my sakes alive dat war de 
longes’ two mile an’ a haf fer me 
and dem hog. De hog hain’t got no 
sense. He go dis way and dat way, 
and den he turn right roun’ an’ go 
de odder way. We mus’ a go forty 
mile dat day cos we didn’t get to de 
Carrie plais to long after dark. My! 
My! I wish you see dem hog. Dey 
was nice and beeg and fat w’en we 
start to sweem dem through de wat- 
ter, but w’en we reached de plais dey 
pore away to nothin’. Dey mus’ have 
los’ feefty poun’ apiece. I wonder 
where it all go. My ‘vise to you 
never try to drive de hog in de wat- 
ter. W’at you tink?” 

As we said good-by to our old 
friend it was with some misgiving 
that we put the cigars in our pockets 
for we had no political aspirations 
and had some respect for our 
friends. Down the road we spied 
Uncle Tony Frey. When he over- 
took us it was with some qualms of 
conscience that we suggested to 
each other that we offer him one of 
the pieces of rope labeled The Sen- 
tinel, which had a glaring red band 
with black letters on it. He lit and 
actually seemed to enjoy it. Upon 
his departure noticing his stump 
was burned down to the end we 
boldly thrust another of the atroci- 
ties at him, whereupon the old man 
ejaculated, “Dat certainly war one 
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fine smoke dat Uncle Miche keep. 
Dey don’ maik no such cigars to- 
day.” 

THe Kine BALL. 


“You nevaire go to King Bal’? 
Mon Dieu, dey don’ have no such 
bal’ to-day,” exclaimed Jean DuBois, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye as 
the old times passed in reverie while 
he sat before the big log fire in his 
large living-room, after he had 
thanked us for coming out to see 
him on New Year’s Day. Marcelle 
passed around the wine and cakes 
and we asked him to tell us about 
the old time ball when he was a lad. 

“Law sakes alive,” he said, as he 
nodded his head, “many is de taim 
dis house shake all over wid de 
many feet dancing. My how de 
laughter and de strains from de 
orchestrah make dem ole rafter 
ring.” He glanced up at the old 
wooden beamed ceiling, then his 
eyes came back to us. “Dey would 
come,” he continued, “from ev’ry- 
where all dres’ up laik de ladies and 
the cavaliers of my ole France. Dey 
choose de King and de Queen who 
sit on de throne jus’ laik in de ole 
Empire days, and dey rule ev’ry- 
boddy laik de real King and Queen. 
Ev’ryboddy go up an’ maik salute, 
den de King and Queen come down 
and lead in de Gran Marche. And 
dey put a crown on de King an’ a 
scepter in hees han’ an’ den dey all 
maik happy. Dey have one ole feedle 
and mebbe one horn sometimes, and 
a beeg bass viol, and I tole you dem 
fellows could make some music. Dey 
would have de Lancers, de French 
Quadrille and de Minuette and many 
a heart war won and los’ right dere 
where you seet.” 

Glancing out of the window, he 
continued, “You see dat beeg Pop- 
lair tree? Dat very fine ole Pop- 


























lair? One New Year’s Night w’en 
ev ryt’ing war covered wid snow and 
de moon shined jus’ laik day, Lucien 
Ravellette an’ Marcel Bouvet w’en 
de bal’ was in full blas’ slip out and 
fight a duel over one of de Bon- 
homme girls. Dey fight right under 
dat Poplair tree Ishow you. No one 
knew anyt’ing until dey hear de pis- 
tol shot. I tell you de French is 
queek dat. way. De dance was where 
you go back and forth and dance 
wid de saim girl many taim. Young 
Bouvet get mad becos dat young 
Ravellette happen to get hees girl 
two three taim in de dance, he go 
right up an slap heem in de fas. 
Dat mean fight queek. Now in dese 
days dat would break up de bal’, 
but in dem days it only made it 
bettaire. Of course noboddy war 
hurt. Dey don’ have no such bal’ 
to-day.” 

Old Pierre Bernard, a little 
swarthy black-eyed Frenchman, 
who had slipped in almost unno- 
ticed while the old man was telling 
about the King Ball, turned to Jean 
and said, “Dat remin’ me Jean dat 
beeg bal’ dey have down at ole man 
Bouchie plais. Mon Dieu! Dat 
twenty year ago. I war den workin’ 
in de town and ev’ryboddy dat could 
get a waggon, cart or anyt’ing on 
wheels went out dat night and ev’ry 
hoss dey could fin’ was taken an’ 
ev'ryboddy went out to celebrate 
New Year Bal’. I fin’ myself lef’ all 
alone. Dat maik me wan’ to go wors’ 
dan evair. I wonder and wonder 
how I could get dere. All of a sud- 
den laik I happen to tink of dat ole 
piebald nag ‘Spot’ dat ole man 
Green use to de mail waggon. De 
more I tink "bot it de more I feel 
how easy it would be to jus’ slip 
aroun’ an’ taik dat nag w’en noboddy 
war lookin’. I go by de livery stable 
an’ commence to hang aroun’ an’ I 
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surely tink dat night ole man Green 
nevaire go home, but bymeby he 


close de plais and go away. Pretty 
soon I slip up right queek, put de 
bridelle on de hoss, an’ away I go. 
Dat ole nag Spot he no care for 
de King Bal’, an’ he no ambish to 
get dere. He had seen hees bes’ days 
an’ didn’t seem to care who knew 
it. I would poun’ heem in de side 
and I would catch heem by de tail 
and slap heem on de head, but it 
war all de saim, he jus’ moved so 
fas’ and dat was all. But bymeby 
me an’ de nag we get dere and de 
dance were goin’ fine. I maik hurrie 
to get right in. I could not fin’ a 
plais to hitch de hoss, but pretty 
soon I fin’ some pos’ on de veranda, 
and right queek I tie de nag to one 
of dem an’ go inside. After while 
we hear de thunder and de rain, 
and de win’ he blow and blow laik a 
hurricane. De womans all get 
scared and dey maik de mens taik 
dem home. Bymeby I tink I bettaire 
go home too. I go outside to get 
de ole nag Spot and w’at you tink? 
Ole Spot don’ gone. I not know w’at 
to do, but jus’ den Val Kirkey war 
loadin’ up hees waggon for town an’ 
right queek I slip on de hin’ end an’ 
we drive queek to town. I was won- 
derin’ all de taim where dat ole pie- 
bald nag he be, an’ w’en I get out de 
waggon I run right queek by de ole 
Green barn to see ef Spot had sense 
enough to come home, and sure 
enough I foun’ heem dere, wid de 
ole porch pos’ danglin’ by hees hal- 
ter for nine long mile, and you bet- 
taire believe he war not gladder to 
see me as I heem. I open de door and 
put heem back jus’ laik nothin’ 
evair happen. Dey tell me dere were 
no mail in town de nex’ day. Ev’ry- 
boddy wonder, but I say not a word. 
You bet I nevaire pretty near steal 
a hoss again.” 
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THe CHAGRIN OF MADAME BATTEE. 


At the time when old man Battee 
departed this life old Vincennes 
boasted of only one weekly news- 
paper and if anyone thoughtlessly 
died early in the week the event was 
not given out to the world until the 
following Saturday, hence expedi- 
ency came to the rescue and there 
were formal invitations printed that 
both proclaimed the untimely tak- 
ing away of the individual and also 
cordially invited the recipient to the 
obsequies. The name of the de- 
ceased was glorified in large bold 
type and the balance of the printed 
matter was in French script. The 
whole was encased in a deep black 
margin and the invitation was about 
the size of a double sheet of old- 
fashioned notepaper, and it made 
a very neat funereal appearance. It 
happened that Monsieur Battee 
died on Monday, and his wife, who 
had always been a social leader, felt 
it incumbent upon herself to see 
that her husband, the late Phillippe 
Battee should be given a magnifi- 
cent funeral—for had not Monsieur 
Battee been the keystone of the 
community?—and so she had the 
whole town flooded with these fu- 
neral notices intending to invite all 
sorts of people, but she aimed chief- 
ly at the social set. 

The day of the funeral dawned 
auspiciously and this worthy Ma- 
dame controlled her grief and arose 
to the occasion so that the affair 
might pass off with becoming dig- 
nity. When the hour approached, 
her personal sorrow was hardly less 
great than the deep chagrin she felt 
at the absence of the many social 
leaders who had graced her mansion 
upon many occasions when joy 
reigned supreme, and she could not 
understand why they deserted her 
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in her hour of sorrow. In speaking 
of this ordeal years afterwards her 
eyes would grow dim, and tear drops 
would steal down her cheeks, as 
she related this awful experience. 

“My sakes alive,” she said, “we 
jus’ invitationed ewryboddy in de 
whol’ town, and dere war hardly one 
came dat ought to be here. All de 
taim de funeral was goin’ on I 
could not help but tink how hum- 
millated Phillippe would be if he 
could only wake up and see dem dat 
war not here. We maik one gran’ 
preparation for dem who did not 
come, and den w’en we go to the 
burryin’ groun’, to make it worse 
still, somet’ing else terrible happen. 

“Ole Miss Boyer, who maik ev'ry 
funeral in de town wedder she know 
de familee or no—and I know she 
never know Phillippe—she fall out 
de omnibus. Ole man Gardiner, de 
funeral man who bury ev’ryboddy 
jus’ laik hees fadder before heem, he 
was more chagrin as me, but it was 
not his fault. He see Miss Boyer at so 
many funerals dat he know her 
quite well by dis taim, and he run 
over queek and pick her up, and she 
was bad hurt. Miss Boyer she look 
up to him and say, ‘Mr. Gardiner, 
whose funeral is dis annyhow?’ and 
he say, ‘it look almos’ laik it might 
be yours.’ ” 

Madame sighed, as she finished 
her story, then she added, “Dey 
don’ have no funerals laik dat dese 
days.” 


THE STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


“Talk "bot your strong mans,” 
said Pierre Boneau, “dey ain’t no 
strong mans to-day. Ole Bapliste 
Cabissierre war de stronges’ mans 
dat evaire live. He live down de Cath- 
linette wid his ole man at de taim 
I tole you "bot. It war de coldes’ 




















winter we evaire have. De groun’ all 
freze sollid five feet theek. On 
Januar’, de firs’ day in de night taim, 
der war one terrible storms. Ole 
man Baptiste he have thirty forty 
ton of hay in hees loff. All at once 
he hear de win’ maik one horrible 
blow outside. He go look heem out- 
side. He see de win’ it rock hees 
barn laik a cradelle. You say w'at 
did Baptiste do? He run right 
queek and put hees strong shouldair 
to de barn. De win’ he blow, an’ 
blow, an’ blow an’ pretty soon de 
barn sink heem up to de knee in 
de frozen groun’. De nex’ mornin’ 
w’en hees ole woman wake her up 
an’ found heem nowhere she cry out 
loud an’ call de ole fadder. Dey all 
run out and w’at you tink? Dey fin’ 
Baptiste he hol’ de barn up all night 
an’ dey dig heem out, an’ ole Baptiste 
he war no hurt a tall. De nex’ day 
he plow de whol’ day. Dey don’ maik 
no such strong mans to-day. If 
Alphonse de Vinyau was here he 
would tell you de saim t’ing.” 


THE TELEPHONE AND THE MOVIE 
SHOw. 


Zedore Douchee like many of the 
old “habitants” was opposed to the 
innovations of modern times. A 
few years ago when he lived out on 
the old Cathlinette Road he was ac- 
customed to come to the office of a 
friend of his and spend his leisure 
time. One day as he entered the of- 
fice his friend was talking over the 
telephone, and as many times as 
Zedore had been in the office, he had 
never noticed the phone. 

“I didn’t know Jean you got one 
dem message business in your of- 
fice,” he said, pointing to the tele- 
phone. 

His friend told Zedore it had been 
there for years, and everybody had 
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one, then he asked the old man if he 
didn’t want to talk to some one. 

“No, siree,” exclaimed Zedore. “I 
don’ beli’ve in dem t’ings. W’en I 
talk to de man it mus’ be fas to fas. 
I tink such t’ings de work of de 
Loup-Garou.” 

But time went on and Zedore sold 
his farm and moved to the city. His 
old woman finding that everyone 
had a telephone insisted that one 
be installed in their house, and Ze- 
dore fought valiantly against it, 
but one time he had to go across 
the river to see his brother, and he 
was away for several days. When 
he returned he found the telephone 
in his house, and his wife quarreled 
with him so violently that he let it 
remain, but he would never use it. 

One day when old Zedore was 
dozing before the fire his wife called 
up the grocery store, and found they 
were busy. She requested that she 
be called when they were through, 
then like many dutiful housewives 
she straightway forgot all about it 
and went gossiping with her neigh- 
bors. Suddenly the phone com- 
menced to ring which disturbed the 
dreams of the old man. The per- 
sistent tinkling of the fiendish in- 
strument proved too much for old 
Zedore, and finally he took down the 
receiver. His antipathy was still 
unconquered, and in response to the 
inquiry, “Is this Douchee’s?” he 
yelled at the top of his voice, “You 
bet it Douchee, but der ain’t no- 
boddy home.” 

The moving picture craze was 
rampant in the town and Madame 
Douchee had heard so much about 
it that she wanted to see the pic- 
tures, and after weeks of persuasion 
she finally induced Zedore to go. 
It was a great experience for him 
and he was very much excited when 
we met him on the street the fol- 
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lowing day. “You ever go to de pic- 
tur’ show?” he breathlessly ex- 
claimed, and without waiting for an 
answer he said, “I been las’ night.” 

We told him we were surprised 
at a man of his mature years being 
so frivolous, and asked him how he 
liked it. 

“Well,” he replied thoughtfully, 
“I can’t say I laik it or no. De firs’ 
taim it war all done so queek it 
maik me dizzy. Den dey had one 
pictur’ inside anudder, and I can 
maik nothin’ out of it. It was dis 
way. Der war a feller heem sittin’ 
fron’ de fire dreamin’ laik, and 
den all of a sudden der war a lady 
—young and pretty—floatin’ roun’ 


de room, jus’ laik de bird fly 
in de air. I tink maybe it war a 
ghos’. Den de feller at de fire he 


see a feller look laik heemself, an’ 
anudder girl and a feller come in, 
and de feller laik her, and he get 
mad and quarrell wid de odder fel- 
ler, and den de girl she go up pro- 
tectin’ laik an’ den dey all walk 
away. Some taim de pictur’ go right 
out queek. It do dat saim t’ing three 
four taim. W’en it war ovaire my 
ole woman she say ‘le’s go home,’ 
but I say, ‘no, I don’ understan’ it 
yet.’ An’ I tole you hones’ I took two 
settin’s of dat pictur’, and I knowed 
less "bot de t’ing w’en it war ovaire, 
as I did w’en it start. I don’ go no 
more pictur’ show. I laik bettaire 
de pictur’ w’en it stan’ still. W’at 
you tink?” 


IGNORANCE 1S BLIss. 
Jacques DuPrez prided himself 


on attending no other school but 
that of experience. He carried it 


further and looked with suspicion 
if not with disgust on anyone who 
showed tendencies towards a higher 
civilization. 


He did not go in for 
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New Thought, but he did know 
when it was seed time and harvest. 
He looked after his rural pursuits 
with an unerring judgment, and had 
his cellar well stocked with good old 
homemade French wines. He be- 
came quite distinguished for his 
hard and fast rules which governed 
the management of his farms. One 
of his absolute conditions in accept- 
ing the services of all his employees 
was that they were to be untram- 
meled and unspoiled by what he 
called “dis education business.” The 
first things he asked a seeker of 
employment was, “Could he write 
writin’, and could he read readin’?” 
If an answer came in the affirma- 
tive there was no further conversa- 
tion. 

He told us one day that he had 
hired what he thought was a first 
class hand, and upon returning 
home one night he found this em- 
bodiment of ignorance, as he had 
been led to believe, stretched out 
before the fire reading a Nick Carter 
blood and thunder story to the de- 
light of the entire household. He 
bore upon him in great wrath and 
said, “What you doin’ dere? Ain’t 
you readin’ readin’?” Whereupon 
the culprit with a hopeless grin 
looked up and replied, “I ain’t read- 
in’ readin’,‘I’m readin’ pictur’s.” The 
old man seized the book and said he 
didn’t see how he could be “readin’ 
pictur’s w’en der warn’t none. Any- 
way he heard readin’ before and it 
soun’ jus’ laik it.” And the guilty 
young man was summarily dis- 
missed. 

Jacques also scorned the daily 
paper as a thing to be despised, 
avowing he could go to the coffee 
house in town, and get more news 
right from the man himself “dan in 
de papes. Anyhow he knew it war 
true w’en he hear it by de man heem- 














self. Dat odder way it don’ have no 
naim to it, and you try to trace it 
down, and mebbee de nex’ day de 
papes itself say it all a lie anyway, 
so wa’t’s de use.” 


TWO SONNETS 
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We could tell you many more 
stories of these quaint old “habi- 
tants,” but space is limited, and this 
may perhaps give you some idea of 
their lives, and their customs. 











TWO SONNETS. 


By WILLIAM WALSH. 


I, Success. 


HE hurled his youth against the gates of life, 

And bruised his poet’s heart on walls that rent 

His dreams to rags, their fragile beauty spent, 

While laughter mocked him where the feast was rife. 
He heard the throb of song, of love, of strife, 

And aching in his veins, the merriment 

Of soft-armed girls—Yet ghosts of discontent 

Crouched by his board, and sorrow was his wife. 


When Fame at last with meretricious face 
Smote wide the portals, and the quest was won, 
Through hollow streets with last night’s roses strown 
The singing girls stole past with shabby grace 
From halls deserted when the feast was done, 
And left him crowned with laurels, and alone. 


Il. Failure. 


He turned his back on all the world held dear, 
To beggars gave what little gold he had, 
And with some songs, lest rainy days be sad, 
Took the steep road without regret or fear. 
On broader ways below he heard fools jeer; 
They cursed his tunes, they swore that he was mad. 
He pitied, hated not, loved good in bad, 
And learned from grief to toil and persevere. 


When utter loss and all vicissitude 
Made strong his soul, till self within him died, 
He reached a sunny height, serene and sweet, 

Where stars were music that he understood, 
And like a beautiful long-promised bride, 

The world lay fresh and wondrous at his feet. 
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THE GREEN OF DISTANT HILLS. 


By MarsgorieE E. McCAaFrrrey. 


SNATCH of music or a breath 

of fragrance is sufficient to lead 
us back into the fairy world of ever 
changing pictures that form the 
past of each of us. A single stray 
note struck on the keyboard of 
memory brings back a forgotten 
melody. So out of a series of such 
pictures, there is one that comes to 
me with every whiff of the ocean. 
It is to me very beautiful, and since 
all beauty should be shared, I will 
try to paint with words, that are 
all too meager and inadequate, what 
a skilled artist would find very dif- 
ficult. I am trying to put a piece 
of life on paper, and no one has 
equaled Nature as an Artist. 

Ten thousand miles away, a small 
peninsula lies off the coast of South 
Africa. Like a vertebre, a moun- 
tain range runs its length and fin- 
ishes in a blunt mass of rock rising 
out of the sea, and where the tropi- 
cal Indian Ocean meets the cold At- 
lantic, there is never calm; this is 
Vasco da Gama’s Cape of Storms, 
and the optimistic Diaz’ Cape of 
Good Hope. Within the encircling 


arm of the peninsula, facing the In- 
dian Ocean, there is a wide bay, 
called by the Dutch, False Bay, and 
along its rambling shore are flung 
some few small village seaside re- 
sorts. 





The first, Muizenburg, has a length 
of clear white sandy beach, not to 
be equaled by the Lido, Atlantic 
City, or Deauville. Some of the first 
and happiest memories of my child- 
hood are the summers that we spent 
there, and the lovely sand castles 
we made with dark blue mussel 
shells for people. Just around the 
bend of the mountain, nestles St. 
James, shy, aloof, and very sweet 
after the blatant attractions of 
Muizenburg. 

Another mile or so down the 
brownish gravel road that lies like 
a twin sister with the shore, we 
come upon Kalk Bay. This is a 
fishing village with a large popula- 
tion of red-fezzed Malays, mulattoes, 
whose grandfathers were Filipinos, 
and a fair sprinkling of swarthy 
Portuguese. St. James turns a deli- 
cate shoulder to Kalk Bay which, 
during the hot bright days, always 
smells to heaven of fish. Around 
the next leisurely bend of the moun- 
tain, Fish Hoek surprises us. Its 
significant name was given to it 
by the practical Hollanders. Fish 
Hoek is mostly long, rolling, with 
sand-dunes topped by coarse, whis- 
pering grass wondrously tough and 
gray-green in color. These and the 
wind—blowing, blowing, blowing, 
with white films of shifting sand 


































obscuring the lower slopes of the 
hard, glittering mountain rock, the 
metallic blue of the sky and the 
green and white capped waves are 
all that there is to Fish Hoek. 

Beyond here, we turn sharply 
again with the shore, and find Glen 
Cairn. This lonely refuge of some 
homesick Scotchmen is a trifle mel- 
ancholy and deserted; the sea has a 
sad sound and the waves burst 
hollowly on the storm-strewn beach. 
The gulls seem to call harshly as 
they wheel above the few gray stone 
houses. 

After a long way on our gravel 
road which at some points rises high 
above the sea, and at others de- 
scends to the level of the beach, we 
pass a large vessel washed ashore, 
rusted and worm-eaten, but stand- 
ing upright with its keel firmly 
wedged in the sand. At low tide 
it is within wading distance, and 
small boys without number have 
played pirates on the battered hulk 
of the St. Stephen. Seaweed of 
every hue and color, and a great 
weight of barnacles adorn its sides, 
and its unwinking portholes are not 
unfriendly. 

On the last lap of our journey to 
Simonstown, an important naval 
base, we pass a number of fortified 
blockhouses looking out over the 
bay, loop-holed and _ flat-roofed, 
some with old cannon. They are 
deserted and useless, but behind 
their barbed inclosures, they pre- 
serve a belligerent aspect, and are 
the relics of the Boer War. No 
doubt each has its little story, but 
they are old-fashioned and unim- 
portant, so no one cares, save per- 
haps a few dreamers like myself. 
At Simonstown there is always bus- 
tle and activity. There are always 
plenty of His Majesty’s seamen and 
officers about, and the town, though 
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small and old-fashioned, feels their 
importance. Since the first Hol- 
landers anchored their wooden 
schooners in its natural harbor, and 
named it after their bluff old gov- 
ernor, Simon Van der Stel, war- 
ships have proudly swung on the 
tide there. Now it is filled with 
blue-nosed steel battleships and de- 
stroyers, ugly, efficient, and cruel. 
Between Simonstown and Cape 
Point, save Miller’s Point, and the 
lighthouse, there are only a few 
lonely Dutch farm houses, white 
walls, and black thatches, with their 
tiny graveyards, and mile after 
mile of mountain, sea and sky. 
The mountain at St. James is not 
a haughty proud mass of uncom- 
promising rock, but a mountain that 
smiles upon the cottages that cling 
confidently to its slopes, covered 
with blurred greens, russets, browns 
and pinks—a mountain that is a joy 
to see. Above it is the deep blue 
African sky, and at its foot, the 
slender ribbon of a road that we 
followed. Beyond the road is a 
white frill of beach upon which 
the breakers pound temperamental- 
ly, sometimes good-naturedly, some- 
times with muttered threats, and 
often with savage fury. Out beyond 
them the sea goes on and on until 
it meets the sky in a pale bluish 
haze. On one of the lower slopes 
of the mountain, with a wide drive- 
way leading up to it from behind 
high bolted double gates, is a two 
story granite building, with high 
white stone pillars running around 
its three sides and a deep shady 
“stoep”; above it is its replica, the 
veranda. This is Star of the Sea 
Convent. In front are double ter- 
raced gardens, the upper sacred to 
the nuns, which on Saturday nights 
at sun down, would be filled with 
girls in blue dresses, busily oc- 
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cupied with green watering cans. 
The lower belonged to the girls, and 
was divided into all manner of 
fancy shaped plots, as pleased their 
owners. The flowers were mostly 
old-fashioned stocks, fox-gloves, 
periwinkles, black-eyed Susans, 
marguerites, and pinks, and the 
garden was never without blooms 
the year around. Below the hedge, 
and the moonflowers and pepper- 
corn trees, was a smooth grassy 
slope and a tennis court. To the 
side was a small solidly built church 
of the same gray granite as the con- 
vent. 

Ten or eleven years ago, on the 
grassy slope below the convent in 
the shade of the gray granite 
church, five or six small girls in 
jerseys and skirts, myself among 
them, lay on their stomachs, enthu- 
siastically grubbing into a very 
muddy, slimy ditch. Young voices 
were exclaiming excitedly, and oc- 
casionally there were shrill squeals. 
Suddenly a gruff voice demanded: 

“What are you doing?” 

We scrambled to our feet, pushed 
the hair out of our faces with the 
backs of our muddy hands, and 
hastily wiped them on the long-suf- 
fering jerseys. With fear and ven- 
eration I looked up at the speaker, 
an old priest between seventy and 
eighty years. His silvered hair 
hung almost to his shoulders be- 
neath an old wide-brimmed black 
felt hat. His stern blue eyes sur- 
veyed the dismayed grubby urchins 
from under heavy brows drawn to- 
gether in one long line of disap- 
proval. His two gnarled work-worn 
hands were firmly grasping a high 
stout wooden crook and his old 
black cloak, with its double shoulder 
cape, though greened with age, hung 
around him in somber dignity. 


“Good afternoon, Father,” we 
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chorused timidly, and I added some- 
what lamely, 

“We are catching tadpoles.” 

“What?” He said it so sharply 
that we jumped. 

“Oh, tadpoles. The ditch is full 
of them, and we like to keep them 
in a goldfish bowl.” 

And some one else had courage 
to explain further: 

“You see, Father, when their tails 
drop off, they turn into frogs and 
we want to see them do it.” 

The silence was very heavy; 
Father Dignan took a step forward 
and peered down into the slime of 
the ditch for a long moment. I 
watched him anxiously, and to my 
great relief his face smoothed out, 
and when he looked back at us, 
the stern blue eyes twinkled. Lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder for a 
moment, he murmured something 
about youth, and then moved slow- 
ly and majestically on his way up 
the hill to the convent. 

Between the convent and the rec- 
tory grounds there was a high stone 
wall, overgrown with ivy which we 
had a great desire to climb, “just 
once.” One day the chance came. 

Behind Father Dignan’s pretty 
little thatched home, was a huge 
barn ostensibly sheltering a small 
trap and the horse, Larry, but in 
reality was the domicile of about 
two dozen cats, and their various 
half-wild offspring. These cats 
Father Dignan kept well fed, but he 
never seemed to evince any particu- 
lar interest in them as pets. And 
they were the bane of his house- 
keeper’s existence. One sunny aft- 
ernoon, an adventuring tabby saun- 
tered up to the convent, and after a 
hilarious chase, during which we 
were badly scratched and bruised, 
we caught her. An argument en- 
sued as to how she should be re- 




















turned. Somebody advanced the 
theory that as a cat falls on its feet, 
we should drop it over the wall. 

This fascinating suggestion found 
instant favor, so, after heavy tug- 
ging and pulling on the ivy for a 
foothold, I straddled the top, while 
the softly swearing tabby was cau- 
tiously handed after me. She drop- 
ped to the ground with a soft 
“plop,” and set off immediately at 
top speed for the barn. We were 
enjoying our experiment, when out 
of a clear sky, Father Dignan faced 
us from behind a peach tree. 

“Well!” he thundered. 

A wild scramble to get down from 
the seven foot wall followed. Scars 
of the adventure still remain. Father 
Dignan confided to the nuns after- 
wards that he had never had such 
a time to keep from laughing as 
when he watched our maneuvers. 
So upon my next visit to the rectory 
I was presented with a cookie as a 
peace offering for my fright. 

Father Dignan’s parishioners, as 
I have mentioned before, were large- 
ly composed of Filipinos and Portu- 
guese, mingled with mulattoes, and 
they were a lazy lot. He was their 
champion, but they feared him with 
a healthy fear. Sunday after Sun- 
day I have heard him deride and be- 
labor them with scorching epithets, 
until none would dare to look him 
in the face, but on a stormy night 
when sometimes the little fishing 
boats went out to return no more, 
he was on the quay with a group of 
pathetic, shabby human beings, who 
looked on him as their stanchest 
friend. Many a degrading creature 
assisted by the old priest made his 
peace with God before he breathed 
his last on the rough boards of his 
ill-smelling greasy little boat where 
the best part of his existence had 
been spent. Night after night Father 
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Dignan would remain in wretched 
filthy hovels where he was needed, 
and often dawn appeared before we 
would sleepily hear the sounds of 
the faithful, patient Larry being 
stabled. He knew no restrictions of 
race, creed or color, and the famil- 
iar old figure in the cape and black 
hat was as dear and homely to the 
Anglican Church members of Kalk 
Bay, as they were to his cherished 
convent school children. He stead- 
fastly refused all offers of larger and 
better parishes from the bishop. 
Every Sunday he would preach, and 
though he started out with the Gos- 
pel theme, he invariably reverted to 
either one of his pet subjects, which 
were in his Irish brogue, “The 
w-u-r-l-d, the flesh, and the divvil,” 
or “Our dominant passions.” Many 
times I have known him to preach a 
whole sermon in English, and then 
go over it again in Spanish or Portu- 
guese. 

The mulatto children had the 
habit of bringing their tiny brothers 
and sisters to Sunday school, and 
these annoyed the old priest dread- 
fully, because they invariably fell 
asleep. One day a little black pick- 
aninny of about four or five years 
went to sleep in the very front bench 
of the church. Her sister was too 
terrified to move, when the sharp 
blue eyes under the beetling brows 
rested in intense displeasure upon 
the little black face. He cleared his 
throat loudly several times and 
slapped the book against the bench, 
but the baby slept blissfully on and 
the congregation waited with bated 
breath. Then he took from an in- 
side pocket a tiny silver snuffbox 
and opening it, he leaned over the 
bench and placed a pinch right 
under the little black nose. The 
child jerked spasmodically with a 
high pitched “atchoo,” and opened 
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its large round eyes to find Father 
Dignan looking down at her with 
the greatest satisfaction. Not a word 
was spoken during this little com- 
edy, but even the nuns shook with 
silent mirth after the tension was 
over. 

On a sunny afternoon, there is 
only one word that describes St. 
James, and that is—sleepy. Long 
peaceful afternoons, the droning of 
bees and insects, and an occasional 
horn of a passing motor car and a 
train whistle shrilling in the dis- 
tance, against the background of the 
ceaseless hum of the ocean and 
pounding of the surf and the sound 
of the convent bell, contributed to 
give one a feeling of drowsy, dreamy 
inertia. Naturally endowed with an 
active imagination, these summer 
afternoons used to cast a spell over 
me. With a book and my compan- 
ion, Ena, we would pick a high flat- 
topped rock, where the breaking 
spray could be felt in a tiny sharp 
sting. 

Ena was tall, striking looking, 
with a slightly sophisticated air; I, 
short and sturdy, in a blue jersey 
and skirt with a woolly tam-o’ 
shanter on untidy curls flying in 


the breeze. But our dreams were 
always the same. Ena would say 
passionately: 


“I’m a-going to be an architect; 
I'm a-going to be Somebody; some 
day these snobs will be glad to speak 
to me!” 

And swinging my heels against 
the rocky ledge, with my eyes fixed 
on the horizon, I would answer: 

“When I’m older and the war’s 
over, I'm going far across there, 
and I’m going to see all that’s on 
the other side.” 

As I write, it all comes back to 
me so clearly that I can almost hear 
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the voices of happy convent girls, 
and the sound of the sea and I 
wonder just how much I have cap- 
tured to put on these poorly written 


‘pages, so that others may perhaps 


glimpse just a tiny portion of the 
charm of my picture,—or is it just 
a skeleton clothed for my vision 
alone by memory and association? 

How shall I end my picture? As 
I saw it on that last night when the 
moonlight made the pillars of the 
convent resemble those of some an- 
cient temple, and the sea a mass of 
shimmering phosphorescence. The 
Sister and myself quietly pacing the 
long stoep, with the black shadows 
of the pillars lying regularly across 
our silvery walk, and the air heavy 
with the scent for the moonflowers; 
or as it faded from my sight through 
the train window, with the waving 
figure of my friend blurred by my 
tears and the old silvered-haired 
priest walking slowly down the 
road, with his crook and his mani- 
fold cape slightly dragging in the 
dusty gravel? 


Years have passed. It is said that 
the scenes of our youth change and 
disappoint us. But the change is 
not so much in the place as in our- 
selves. If only we could see with 
the eyes of youth, it would be the 
same. Life makes such a poor ex- 
change for the loss of our rose- 
tinted vision, and the strain of the 
poet that is in all of us when we are 
very young. 

I am no longer that sturdy little 
girl with the flying brown hair 
under a woolly tam-o’-shanter, in 
the blue jersey and skirt, but to 
those who knew me at St. James I 
can never change, and I too, shall 
always treasure my picture of the 
green of the far-away African hills. 























The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaliTH. 


It is our intention to publish in' 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





DECORATED BY THE POPE. 


N a miniature workshop at the far 
end of a corridor, Pat Scully, six 
feet, broad-shouldered, and seventy- 
two, may be found bending over a 
broken toy from the cot of a child 
patient in the University of Michi- 
gan Hospital. He wears the white 
gown of the operating room, and 
coming upon him unexpectedly, his 
visitor might easily imagine that he 
had stepped into a surgeon’s private 
laboratory. 

Underneath the gown is the medal 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice conferred 
by the great head of the Catholic 
Church. Scully is proud to exhibit 
the medal when inquiry is casually 
made concerning it, but he objects 
strenuously to making a show of it, 
and the fact that he has it has not 
turned his great head any more than 
a dozen or so other attentions that 
come to him daily. For example, 
scarcely a day passes that he does 
not get a letter from somewhere in 
the United States or from some for- 
eign country. His letters are usual- 
ly addressed “Pat Scully, Michigan,” 
or “Pat Scully, United States,” or 


“Pat Scully, America.” “It makes 
no difference,” said a post office of- 
ficial, “I believe he’d get a letter if 
it were marked ‘Pat Scully’ only, 
without any further designation.” 
He gets them from every country 
on earth. Every medical conven- 
tion, no matter where, sends him 
a wire, or felicitations by a return- 
ing doctor. It is stated on the best 
of authority that he knows per- 
sonally a larger number of distin- 
guished physicians and surgeons 
than any other living man. Certain 
it is that he can relate more per- 
sonal anecdotes concerning great 
doctors than any other man in 
America. 

But the medal, the letters, the at- 
tentions deter him not an iota. He 
slips in and out of children’s wards 
exactly as he has done for pretty 
nearly half a century. The honors 
that pile up around him because of 
the place he has hewn out for him- 
self in the hearts of the thousands 
of patients and their families from 
all over the world—and they come 
from all the world to Michigan’s 
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great hospital—fill his cup of joy to 
overflowing. That the best room in 
the administrative part of the new 
hospital, on the floor where the staff 
physicians and visiting notables 
sleep, is his, does not matter a whit, 
just so he has a place to lay his 
head. But, at Michigan, the persons 
who distribute the assignments gave 
Pat a suite of three rooms, the equal 
of the best enjoyed by any visiting 
doctor or staff member. It’s all the 
same to him provided he can slip 
noiselessly to the bedsides of boys 
and girls and help them while away 
tedious hours. 

Forty-nine years ago, Pat came 
to the Hospital from a farm near 
Adrian, Michigan, to have an opera- 
tion. When it was all over and the 
doctor said, “Pat, you may go home 
to-morrow,” he startled the Hospi- 
tal management by announcing in 
a musical Celtic voice, “I am not 
going home; I am going to stay 
here.” Before the superintendent 
could get time to explain that they 
had nothing for him to do, he was 
ready with his plan. He had seen 
a vision while lying on his hospital 
cot. He saw the faces of little chil- 
dren furrowed with pain, and they 
called to him piteously to help them 
in their suffering. While conva- 
lescing, he heard children’s voices. 
When they wheeled him out, he 
asked to be taken where he could 
see the children. The second time 
he did not stop at the door of the 
ward; he insisted that he be pushed 
up close to a little bedside. When 
the time came for his discharge he 
announced that he had come to a 
decision in the matter of his life- 
work. He would remain at the 
Hospital and make himself useful 
in entertaining its little patients; at 
other times he would mow the 
lawns, scrub the floors, and do all 
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the other odd jobs around about. 
And so a place was found for Pat 
Scully and from that day to this his 
name has been among the official 
attachés of the famous Hospital. 

He was only a layman, but he 
had a great horny hand that was as 
tender as that of a mother. His 
smile, his eyes, and his voice were 
charged with hope and assurance, 
and his great love for children was 
his ruling passion. His odd jobs 
can probably not be matched in the 
history of hospital practice, for he 
was called on to administer anzs- 
thetics, to take out stitches, to make 
dressings, to give irrigations, in 
short, to do everything around the 
hospital except perform operations. 
His eye became skilled in detecting 
symptoms. Although it is many 
years since modern hospital prac- 
tice has supplied “professional serv- 
ice,” that is, college trained doctors 
and graduate nurses, Pat moves ob- 
servingly in and out of wards with 
the distinction of an emeritus au- 
thority. It is whispered that when 
the new hospital building was oc- 
cupied, there did not seem to be any 
great reason why Pat should have a 
suite there; he could be accommo- 
dated as pleasantly in the old build- 
ing, but the whisper states that cer- 
tain well-known members of the 
great staff set their feet down as 
wanting to have Pat about. Any- 
way, his suite is up there among 
those occupied by the doctors. 

How many children have enjoyed 
his ministrations, he alone knows. 
If he were to lift the paper from the 
top of a box, three feet long by 
twenty inches wide, and eight deep, 
that he keeps in a basement room 
in the old hospital for convalescents, 
and unlock it, the number of finger- 
marked toys that are worn smooth 
and shiny in spots might approxi- 






























mate roughly the number of little 
patients in forty-nine years. Of 
course, he hesitates and spreads his 
old arm over the top as a warning 
to handle with care for some of 
them have been in and out of his 
little shop many times. Several of 
the toys are of original workman- 
ship. Once a company of toy manu- 
facturers sent representatives to in- 
terview him and make him offers 
for letting them take over the toys, 
but his mind revolted at the idea. 
Many of them recall to his memory 
his children that have died in the 
hospital; some of them measure his 
almost half-century span of service. 
After letting his visitor feast his 
eyes for a few moments, he locks 
that box, puts the key in his pocket, 
and spreads out the newspapers to 
keep off the dust. 

But there is a deeper, more signif- 
icant aspect to the toys. Scully was 
probably the first to conceive the 
idea of helping children to play 
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while in hospitals. The entire pro- 
gram of entertainment for the little 
sufferers began when his fertile 
mind first saw a vision of a Michi- 
gan farm boy bending over a little 
patient and encouraging him to re- 
gain interest by searching for the 
toy he had tucked away mysterious- 
ly in his capacious pocket. How 
many children were literally nursed 
back to life and health by his skill- 
ful leadership only God knows. He 
says, “Children lose their grip on 
life just like adults. They need to 
be encouraged to brace up just like 
adults, and it cannot be done by 
wordy persuasion. It can only be 
accomplished by rousing the inter- 
est of the little one in some enter- 
taining manner.” Pat has given his 
life for the furtherance of this idea, 
and that is the reason that under- 
neath his white gown he wears the 
distinguished service medal of the 
Catholic Church—the Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice. 


-— 





—_— 


A PRODIGY OF THE PURPLE. 


'AMOUS cardinals are certainly 
not rare, but few are compara- 

ble with him who for his prodigal 
charity was given the fond sobri- 
quet of “Monsignore Limosiniere.” 
His world-wide fame, however, 
which endures in many parts, came 
to him for achievement in that 
which to ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred spells but indifferent success 
or failure. His great work was at 
the Urban College in Rome, and his 
first visit there, which took the stu- 
dents by surprise, is indicative of the 
rightful application of his genius. 
Making his way alone to one of 
the corridors, he happened upon the 
room of a Turkish student, who was 
laboriously trying to make himself 


intelligible. The Father at once be- 
gan a conversation in Turkish, to 
the deep surprise and gratification 
of the subsequent archbishop at 
Constantinople. Next came a young 
Epirote, and Turkish was changed 
for the tongue of modern Hellas. 
Then followed an O’Connor, and he 
was addressed in Gaelic; after him, 
a Czech, who, it is said, wept with 
joy on being spoken to in his mother 
tongue. The students, attracted by 
the novel sounds, crowded around, 
each to be greeted in his own lan- 
guage. 

Indeed, according to the present 
writer’s maternal grandparent, the 
future cardinal had mastered even 
the “braid Scots” to an astonish- 
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ing degree. Who to-day could talk 
and write in fourteen wholly dif- 
ferent languages with equal ease? 
But he who was the famous secre- 
tary of the Propaganda could read, 
write correctly, and speak idiomat- 
ically no fewer than one hundred 
and fourteen languages and dia- 
lects. 

Bologna might do worse than 
mark the spot where her prodigy 
was born, in 1774. Joseph Caspar 
Mezzofanti was not of noble nor 
gentle family; his father was a 
joiner, and of his numerous chil- 
dren only two grew up; Teresa, who 
married a hairdresser; and him 
whose repute became world-wide in 
the work of the Church. In his 
childhood he rapidly mastered his 
studies, and when only twelve be- 
came a scholar in the Archiepisco- 
pal Seminary of Bologna. At the 
age of fifteen Mezzofanti took his 
degree in philosophy, but through 
ill-health he was unable to take up 
his theological course till four years 
later. Having completed it as well 
as that on canon law, and Roman 
law, he found himself already with 
a high reputation, and in the course 
of his studies had mastered French 
and German, Arabic and Coptic. 

His extraordinary aptitude for 
languages was quite accidentally re- 
vealed. It happened that he was 
asked to act as interpreter to a 
young Swede, newly arrived from 
Stockholm—an enigma in language 
to his Bolognese uncle, who had re- 
course to the University authorities. 
Mezzofanti found the stranger to be 
as unintelligible to him as to his 
perplexed relations, but set about 
finding a solution of the problem. 
He took home the Swede’s books, 
discovered the affinities between 


German and Swedish, mastered the 
peculiarities of the latter, and in five 
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days was able not only to act as in- 
terpreter but to converse easily and 
quickly with the highly pleased 
young man. 

The Jesuits with their keen in- 
sight into potentialities had already 
taken note of Mezzofanti, and, al- 
most immediately, on being admit- 
ted into full orders, he was ap- 
pointed, at the age of twenty-three, 
to the chair of Arabic in Bologna 
University. 

His were troublous times, how- 
ever. Bologna, becoming merged in 
Bonaparte’s Cisalpine Republic— 
the name for his conquests in 
Northern Italy—the republican gov- 
ernment demanded of all public of- 
ficials a new oath of fidelity, which 
was enforced, particularly, in the 
case of ecclesiastics. The young 
priest refused to take it, and in 1798 
lost his professorship. 

This was no small sacrifice on his 
part. He was not only giving finan- 
cial support to his aged parents but 
also to his sister with her numer- 
ous family; and his main income 
from the Arabic chair amounted to 
no more than $125.00 in the year. 
With the loss of this all he had to 
depend upon was the return from 
two benefices conferred on him as 
a title to ordination, which amounted 
to not more than $90.00, together 
with an annual rent of about $80.00 
settled on him by a clerical friend. 
Nothing daunted, Mezzofanti ap- 
plied himself to teaching and tutor- 
ing; and his self-sacrifice brought 
compensations invaluable to him. 
Several distinguished families ap- 
pointed him as director of their 
young folk’s studies, and libraries 
rich in foreign literature were 
opened to him. Much of his time 
he gave to the military hospitals, 
where his religious zeal and active - 
benevolence were occupied with the 
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suffering Germans, Hungarians, 
Slavs, Bohemians, and other na- 
tionals of the French armies. 

It pained him to the heart that, 
from lack of means of communica- 
tion, he should be unable to confess 
those that were of the Faith. Ener- 
getically, then, did the padre apply 
himself to acquiring a patient’s lan- 
guage till he knew enough to be 
understood easily. Thus he came 
to know not merely the national 
tongues but even the patois of prov- 
inces. His remarkable command of 
languages being now well known, 
and Bologna being a halting-place 
on the highway to Rome, Father 
Mezzofanti was often invited by the 
authorities and the hotel-keepers to 
interpret for them; and with his 
sociable, cheerful temperament and 
accomplished manners he made it 
a pleasure to all concerned. It is a 
testimony to his sincerity and trans- 
parency of character that, notwith- 
standing his undisguised repug- 
nancy to republicanism and his 
stanchness toward the Papal States, 
he was appointed assistant libra- 
rian of the Institute of Bologna, and 
later, in 1803, to the professorship 
of Oriental languages in the univer- 
sity, despite his continued refusal to 
take the republicans’ oath of fidel- 
ity. 
Already his name was esteemed 
beyond the Alps. From the Em- 
peror Napoleon came a most flat- 
tering invitation to transfer his resi- 
dence to Paris where an ample an- 
nuity awaited him. The loyal Cath- 
olic preferred to dwell among his 
own people. But he suffered for his 
refusal, his professorship being sup- 
pressed two years later. He lost no 
time in complaining, however, but 
gave his attention to Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, making 
great use of the studies in English 
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of Sir William Jones and in Ger- 
man of Frederic Schlegel, who were 
then familiarizing the learned with 
India’s wealth of literature. 

The Holy Father, Pius VII., in the 
medhwhile, was not unmindful of 
the Church’s prodigy, and of the 
best work for him. Having at last 
been set free in 1814 to return to 
Rome, the Pope on reaching Bo- 
logna early in April invited “Joseph 
that was the interpreter” to accom- 
pany him, and accept the secretary- 
ship of the Propaganda—which is 
well known to be an augury of the 
cardinalate. But again the modest 
Father declined to exchange his 
quiet life for the brilliant and oner- 
ous position. The Oriental chair 
was, however, reéstablished in Bo- 
logna University, and he was reap- 
pointed at a greatly increased sal- 
ary. 

Many were the distinguished men 
from all quarters who visited him; 
and they pay testimony to his mar- 
velous gift of tongues. Lord Byron, 
who was himself a polyglot, and dis- 
liked all literary men and, in partic- 
ular, foreigners, confesses that he 
would have liked to see Mezzofanti 
again, and writes of him as “a 
walking polyglot and omnium 
gatherum, who ought to have ex- 
isted at the time of the Tower of 
Babel as universal interpreter. A 
marvel indeed—unassuming also.” 

Not until his first visit to Rome 
in 1830, and at his final audience 
with His Holiness Pope Gregory 
XVI., did the “interpreter” hesitat- 
ingly accept the oft repeated invita- 
tion to become secretary of the 
Propaganda—hesitatingly, for he 
had compunctions as to his fitness 
for this post. But he was the right 
man in the right place, at last. And 
at the great Urban College, whither 
students are gathered from every 
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quarter of the world for the sowing 
of the seeds of the Faith, there now 
was one who could talk with each 
in his own language. 

One nationality, and one alone, 
was unrepresented there, namely 
the Chinese; and for that one the 
insatiable polyglot had long and ar- 
dently craved. There was at Naples, 
however, a Chinese College, for the 
education, as catechists, of natives 
of China, Cochin-China, Pegu, An- 
nam, Tonquin, and the Indo-China 
Peninsula. To Naples, then, went 
the secretary, and there he applied 
himself with his usual ardor to ac- 
quiring this most difficult and com- 
plicated language. As his method, 
so he told Cardinal Wiseman, was 
to learn through the ear, and not 
the eye, and Chinese, unlike other 
languages, has an eye-language dis- 
tinct from the ear-language, the 
Reverend Father had to make a sep- 
arate and special study of it. Sick- 
ness intervened ere his return to 
Rome, but exceeding great joy 
was his when he found that his lat- 
est acquired tongue would make 
the way smooth for three Chinese 
who had been sent to the Propa- 
ganda. 

In 1838 the son of the Bolognese 
joiner, and the world’s incompa- 
rable linguist, was called to the pur- 
ple, but still his studies continued. 
Hearing that a French family had a 
Basque servant unable to go to con- 
fession because none knew her 
tongue, the Cardinal, though now at 
an age when man rests from his 
labors, straightway, to ease an old 
woman’s heart, tackled the prover- 
bially “impossible” Basque—Basque 
with its eleven mooded and num- 
berless-tensed verbs and its utter 
lack of any relationship with any 
other language whatsoever. He 


achieved even three of its dialects! 
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The performance of his public 
duties as Cardinal; the hearing of 
confessions whenever a foreigner, 
rich or poor, high or low, needed his 
services; and, above all, his work 
with his pupils in the Propaganda 
occupied to the full his self-denying 
and laborious life. When he died on 
March 17, 1849, after two months 
of patient and prayerful suffering, 
the Church lost a devoted son. Sin- 
gularly abstemious in things of the 
flesh, Cardinal Mezzofanti devoted 
his means to succoring the poor and 
needy. But, although one of the 
most distinguished of prelates, and 
greatly sought after, he was never 
so happy and wholly himself as 
when among his humble friends, the 
obscure and almost nameless stu- 
dents of the Propaganda. 

Very precious is the Pentecostal 
gift of tongues, and wondrous are 
its uses. In a letter from Rome, 
dated November 6, 1840, we find 
this homely touch: 


“I think, I told you how atrocious 
Macdonald has been getting of late; 
not uncivil, but the attention his 
good looks draw on him, the min- 
gling with other gentlemen’s ‘gentle- 
men,’ and his Highland conceit, con- 
spired to make him unbearable as a 
confidential body-servant; at least, 
of mine. Well, the other day, when 
at the English booksellers, Alan 
stalking behind me, puffed up and 
grandoise—you can picture him, 
easily enough, I daresay—I saluted 
His Eminence, Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
who was hugging some books to 
himself. He asked in Italian who 
Macdonald was, and I told him, add- 
ing in my blunt way that Rome was 
doing him no good. To my surprise, 
and Alan’s, he addresses him in the 
Gaelic of the Western Highlands. 
Alan whips off his headgear, and 



























drops on his knees like a stone, in 
the shop and all. What the dear 
good old man said I know not, but 
the good and reliable Alan he has re- 
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stored to me. So much for the 
magic of his tongue. If there were 
more like him, we would all be Cath- 
olics.” 


<i 





<< 


A CORNERSTONE OF LIBERTY. 


E question has been raised 

whether all Catholics are ex- 
pected to approve that part of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s reply to Marshall in 
which he pledges his “support of 
the public school as one of the cor- 
nerstones of American liberty.” It 
is entirely in agreement with the 
teaching of Dr. Orestes A. Brown- 
son, the friend of Daniel Webster 
and one of the ablest defenders of 
the American Constitution. He was 
requested to formulate the position 
of Catholics in regard to public edu- 
cation in the United States. His 
statement was fully approved by 
Cardinal McCloskey, Father Hecker, 
and others to whom it was sub- 
mitted before publication. 

While giving full support to the 
principle of public taxation for 
public education, the claim had 
been strongly maintained by Arch- 
bishop Hughes that the parish school 
should get a share of the public 
taxation in payment for results in 
the secular studies required for 
citizenship. Church schools in Eng- 
land and Canada are allowed to 
share in the public funds after an 
official examination by a representa- 
tive of the Government. 

Dr. Brownson discussed at length 
the advantage to the State which 
can be rendered by Catholic schools 
recognized as a part of the public 
system in the article which he wrote 
for THe CaTHoLic Wor.p, April, 
1870, from which the following quo- 
tation is taken: 

“We wish to save the (public 


school) system by simply removing 
what it contains repugnant to the 
Catholic conscience—not to destroy 
it or lessen its influence. We are 
decidedly in favor of free public 
schools for all the children of the 
land, and we hold that the property 
of the State should bear the burden 
of educating the children of the 
State—the two great and essential 
principles of the system which en- 
dear it to the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. Universal suffrage is a 
mischievous absurdity without uni- 
versal education; and universal edu- 
cation is not practicable unless pro- 
vided for at the public expense. 
While, then, we insist that the ac- 
tion of the State shall be subordi- 
nated to the law of conscience, we 
yet hold that it has an important 
part to perform, and that it is its 
duty, in view of the common weal, 
and of its own security as well as 
that of its citizens, to provide the 
means of a good common school 
education for all its children... . 

“The State has no right to make 
itself a proselyting institution for 
or against Protestantism, for or 
against Catholicity. It is its busi- 
ness to protect us in the full and 
free enjoyment of our religion. .. . 
The case is one of conscience, and 
conscience is accountable to no civil 
tribunal. All secular authority and 
all secular considerations whatever 
must yield to conscience. In ques- 
tions of conscience the law of God 
governs, not a plurality of voters. 
The State abuses its authority if it 








sustains the common schools as 
they are with a view of detaching 
our children from their Catholic 
faith and love. If Catholics cannot 
retain their Catholic faith and prac- 
tice, and still be true, loyal, and ex- 
emplary American citizens, it must 
be only because Americanism is in- 
compatible with the rights of con- 
science, and that would be its con- 
demnation.” 

Dr. A. A. Hodge of Princeton Uni- 
versity was evidently familiar with 
Dr. Brownson’s defense of the Cath- 
olic schools. In The New Princeton 
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Review, January, 1887, he main- 
tained that education involves the 
training of the whole man and all 
his faculties, and that it is absolute- 
ly impossible to separate religious 
ideas from the great mass of hu- 
man knowledge. Then he asks this 
significant question :—‘“Shall we not 
all of us who really believe in God 
give thanks that He has preserved 
the Roman Catholic Church in 
America true to that theory of edu- 
cation upon which our fathers 
founded the public schools of the 
nation?” 

















THE AMERICAN WORKER VERSUS THE 
EuROPEAN. 


TAKEN all in all, the American 
worker is in a unique position. 
There is no common denominator 
with which to compare him with the 
workers of other continents, for his 
wages, when reduced to a gold basis, 
are often ten times as much as those 
of even a European. Even when we 
make allowance for the lower pur- 
chasing power of money and the 
longer hours of work in America, 
the discrepancy is still enormous. 
In some ways life in Europe, even 
among the common people, may be 
more refined and may offer advan- 
tages which are not available for 
certain classes in America, such as 
the newly arrived immigrants of the 
big cities, the northwestern farmer 
who has been almost ruined by the 
recent depression, and the “poor 
whites” in the South. Nevertheless, 
North America, including Canada, is 
overflowing with abundance and en- 
joys a standard of living quite dis- 
tinct from that of Europe. Statistics 
may allow us to measure it ap- 
proximately, but it is impossible to 
realize it fully unless one sees it 
with one’s own eyes. It is this dif- 
ference in the level of existence, 
more than anything else, that sep- 
arates the American outlook from 
the European, and it even reacts on 
the moral and social attitude to- 
ward life. It is almost trite to say 


that the rich and the poor, even 
among nations, can never under- 
stand each other completely, but 
this has been particularly true since 
the War. 


Nova et Vetera. 


It is impossible to describe the 
American standard of living with- 
out going into every detail of life. 
Let it suffice that European luxuries 
are often necessities in America, 
and where Europe, and especially 
Asia, will stint, America consumes 
without reckoning. One could feed 
a whole country in the Old World 
on what America wastes. American 
ideas of extravagance, comfort, and 
frugality are entirely different from 
European, as we soon discover if we 
ask what Americans mean by econ- 
omy. In America the daily life of 
the majority is conceived on a scale 
that is reserved for the privileged 
classes anywhere else. Except for 
the slums of the large cities and the 
negro and Mexican quarters, it is 
not too much to say that practi- 
cally all houses are equipped with 
what in France is called confort 
moderne... 

The American youth, and even 
the assimilated foreigner, will not 
do hard manual work. He considers 
it beneath him, for instance, to 
milk cows or plant beetroots. He 
wants quick returns and overlooks 
results that can be obtained only 
slowly. 

He has the greatest contempt, and 
he does not conceal it, for the hum- 
ble artisan who concentrates for 
days and even weeks on one object, 
which, in the end, is entirely his 
own creation. The Americans also 
despise the peasant who is forever 
bent over a patch of soil which he 
cultivates with religious zeal. When 
working in their factories, their 
banks, and even as elevator boys, 
they consider themselves immeas- 
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urably superior. They certainly do 
not realize that the French and 
Chinese civilizations are two of the 
oldest and finest in the world. The 
peasants in both countries collabo- 
rate with the soil and the seasons, 
study every phase of the climate, 
and often have an individual grasp 
of the philosophy of life that reveals 
the meaning of what they are doing 
in the broadest possible aspect. I 
have often tried to explain this point 
of view to Americans, but they have 
usually laughed; for to them a peas- 
ant is a backward type, a relic of 
the Middle Ages. They do not worry 
about the disappearance of the ar- 
tisan, and the regrets of a French 
individualist on this score seem 
quite incomprehensible .. . 

In the general distribution of the 
products of the earth, the Ameri- 
cans are like the wealthy—or rather 
the sons of the wealthy—who con- 
sider it only natural that their 
slightest whim should be satisfied. 
In fact, this is the chief object of 
the community; and they are per- 
fectly sincere and ingenuous in their 
conviction that it is not only nor- 
mal but justified. Economy is noth- 
ing to be proud of, and the classic 
frugality of the Italian immigrant 
is considered un-American and an 
obstacle to his assimilation. The 
perpetual production of new ar- 
ticles, the unlimited publicity that 
makes them known, the use and 
abuse of installment purchasing, 
which lets people have the article 
first and pay for it afterward, be it 
a radio or a house—in all these 
ways the community soon takes 
back a man’s earnings. He does not 
worry, however; for he knows by 
experience that he will soon make 
more money, and besides, he be- 
lieves that the resources of the coun- 
try are unlimited. Hence his ill- 
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concealed contempt for poverty- 
stricken and overpopulated Asia, 
and even for old-fashioned Europe, 
where people live in old houses and 


go to work on foot. 

—Anpré Srecrarep, America Comes of Age 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 153, 
159, 161-163. 
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“AtL MADE OUT OF THE CARVER’S 
BRAIN.” 


“CREATION,” like “creative,” is one 
of those hypnotic words which are 
prone to cast a spell upon the under- 
standing and dissolve our thinking 
into haze. And out of this nebulous 
state of the intellect springs a 
strange but widely prevalent idea. 
The shaping spirit of imagination 
sits aloof, like God as He is com- 
monly conceived, creating in some 
thaumaturgic fashion out of noth- 
ing its visionary world. That and 
that only is deemed to be “original- 
ity’—that, and not the imperial 
moulding of old matter into im- 
perishably new forms. The ways 
of creation are wrapt in mystery; 
we may only marvel, and bow the 
head. 

Now it is true beyond possible 
gainsaying that the operations which 
we call creative leave us in the end 
confronting mystery. But that is the 
fated terminus of all our quests. 
And it is chiefly through a deep- 
rooted reluctance to retrace, so far 
as they are legible, the footsteps of 
the creative faculty that the power 
is often thought of as abnormal, or 
at best a splendid aberration. I 
know full well that this reluctance 
springs, with most of us, from the 
staunch conviction that to follow 
the evolution of a thing of beauty 
is to shatter its integrity and irre- 
trievably to mar its charm. But 
there are those of us who cherish 














the invincible belief that the glory 
of poetry will gain, not lose, through 
a recognition of the fact that the 
imagination works its wonders 
through the exercise, in the main, 
of normal and intelligible powers. 
To establish that, without blinking 
the ultimate mystery of genius, is to 
bring the workings of the shaping 
spirit in the sphere of art within 
the circle of the great moulding 
forces through which, in science 
and affairs and poetry alike, there 
emerges from chaotic multiplicity a 
unified and ordered world... 

For the imagination never oper- 
ates in a vacuum. Its stuff is always 
fact of some order, somehow ex- 
perienced; its product is that fact 
transmuted. I am not forgetting 
that facts may swamp imagination, 
and remain unassimilated and un- 
transformed. And I know, too, that 
this sometimes happens even with 
the masters. For some of the great- 
est poets, partly by virtue of their 
very greatness, have had, like Faust, 
two natures struggling within them. 
They have possessed at once the in- 
stincts of the scholar and the in- 
stincts of the artist, and it is precise- 
ly with regard to facts that these in- 
stincts perilously clash. Even Dante 
and Milton and Goethe sometimes 
clog their powerful streams with the 
accumulations of the scholar who 
shared bed and board with the poet 
in their mortal frames. “The Pro- 
fessor still lurks in your anatomy” 
—“Dir steckt der Doktor noch im 
Leib” -—— says Mephistopheles to 
Faust. But when, as in The An- 
cient Mariner, the stuff that Pro- 
fessors and Doctors are made on 
has been distilled into quintessen- 
tial poetry, then the passing miracle 
of creation has been performed. 


—Joun Laivincston Lowes, The Road to 
Xanadu (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), pp. 
427-429. 
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THE SUPERSTITIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


THE mass of ancient science and 
medicine presented in the Natural 
History [of Pliny] is interlarded 
with superstitious practices and be- 
liefs. Men were not yet able, as are 
chemists to-day, to extract from or- 
ganic or inorganic matter salts, 
acids, and other chemical agents, 
and to test the action of these by 
repeated experiment. Instead they 
dealt with particular objects such 
as herbs, gems, and, in the case of 
animals, the various parts and se- 
cretions of the body, trying to cure 
diseases and perform artistic or in- 
dustrial processes with these. Such 
individual objects, utilized just as 
they were found in nature, were 
known as simples. What strike us 
as absurdly marvelous properties 
were ascribed to some of these, and 
these properties were supposed to 
have been discovered by daily ex- 
perience or were argued from an- 
alogy—the eagle can gaze at the 
sun, therefore its gall makes a good 
eye-salve. In all periods the sick, 
or those who imagine themselves 
sick, have been ready to try to cure 
themselves by all sorts of foolish 
notions; sometimes they further im- 
agine that they have been cured by 
these means. In Pliny’s day the 
causes of disease were ill under- 
stood, and strange relations of sym- 
pathy or antipathy were thought to 
exist between things in nature, like 
that love and hate which, the phi- 
losopher Empedocles had taught, 
combined or separated the four ele- 
ments. Furthermore, there was 
much confidence in prayer and the 
power of words. This was found, 
not merely as to-day in religion and 
advertising, but in science and medi- 
cine. However, the recent great 
vogue in America of Coué’s jingle 
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warns us that for many there is still 
great comfort in the repetition of an 
incantation. Etiquette and ritual, 
too, then affected science and medi- 
cine as they still affect polite society 
and religion. For example, certain 
herbs must be plucked with the left 
hand, certain gems must be set or 
worn in a certain way to be effica- 
cious. Or, no iron must be used in 
the operation, seven knots must be 
tied, the patient must do this or 
that, the object must not be allowed 
to touch the ground. Furthermore, 
times must be observed, a favorable 
hour chosen. Pliny was well aware 
that the science of antiquity was al- 
most inextricably confused with 
such superstitious practices and be- 
liefs, which he attributed to the 


magi or magicians, but he also 
makes it clear that these magicians, 
too, were investigating nature, and 
he himself proved quite unable to 
draw any sharp line between the 
scientific and the magical. He did 
have the courage, however, to omit 
from his book the elaborate com- 
pound medicines which we find in 
many other ancient medical au- 
thors, contenting himself with the 
virtues of simples. Pliny tells us 
that in his time “there is no one who 
is not eager to learn the future about 
himself and who does not think that 
this is most truly revealed by the 
sky,” and there are not a few traces 


of astrology in his own pages. 

—Lynn Tuornorke, A Short History of Civ- 
ilization (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co.), pp. 
197-199. 

















THE ILLUSIVENESS OF MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


MopeERN thought has led the phi- 
losophers a wild goose chase; in 
its criticism of the Bible it has 
made havoc of the faiths of Angli- 
cans and Lutherans, disintegrated 
the evangelicalism of the Protestant 
churches, and by attractiveness, 
fatal to certain types of mind, 
drawn individual Catholics to the 
quicksands where spiritual life is 
lost. Deny the divine authority of 
the Christian revelation contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures, and sooner 
or later both the Christian revela- 
tion and the Sacred Scriptures will 
be treated as the peculiar property 
of textual and other critics: mere 
literary matter to be experimented 
and commented upon even as 
Homer and Shakespeare are crit- 
icised. (The higher critics have not 
yet tackled Dickens, but they will. 
It should not be difficult to prove 
by internal evidence that the au- 
thor of Pickwick had very little to 
do with A Tale of Two Cities; that 
‘Boz,’ a writer of Sketches, can 
hardly be identified with the pseudo- 
Dickens of Hard Times.) 

The odd thing is people will deny 
the authority of an infallible Church 
and yet accept the word of some 
critic of the Bible of whose cre- 
dentials they really know nothing 
at all. 

The freedom provided by modern 
thought, with its laws of textual 
criticism that impose the authority 
of university professors in place of 
the authority of Rome, bears wit- 
ness to the credulity of mankind, 
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to its natural submissiveness and 
desire to be ruled by others. In the 
name of modern thought we are bid- 
den to refuse allegiance to the au- 
thority for the Christian revelation 
—for what authority is there for the 
truth of the Christian revelation 
outside the Holy, Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Church?—and to obey 
authority for faith and morals else- 
where—in modern thought itself. 

And still we seek, and in vain, to 
find what exactly is meant by mod- 
ern thought. Definition evades the 
enquirer. The prophets of modern 
thought cry up their wares in con- 
tentious rivalry, shouting the odds 
with the energy of a bookmaker on 
the race-course and the eloquence 
of the patent-medicine vendor in a 
country market place. 

New thought, higher thought, 
spiritualism, theosophy, Christian 
science, gymnosophy—‘every spec- 
ies o’ gammon’ in the profane but 
immortal words of Mr. Weller—is 
offered to us as the genuine mod- 
ern thought. 

Free play to the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful man is the motto 
of one school of modern thinkers. 
Not the Augustinian plea Ama, et 
fac quod vis, is the argument of 
modern thought, for in the love of 
God and our neighbour we enter the 
service that is perfect freedom. De- 
feat the purposes of human nat- 
ural love, cries the modern thinker 
of the Malthusian school by pre- 
venting the fruit of love coming 
into existence. Destroy that great 
achievement of mankind, that di- 
vine institution, the oldest religious 
vocation in the world—marriage 
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—cries another school; modern 
thought recommends no enduring 
union of husband and wife; it 
knows nothing of monogamy. Let 
every cohabitation make a marriage 
which shall last for a year, or a 
week, or a day, as it may seem suit- 
able. Modern thought bids us turn, 
not indeed to the ant, of whose 
matrimonial arrangements we re- 
main profoundly ignorant, know- 
ing him only as an inveterate early 
riser, but to take example from the 
habits of the feline tribe. There 
never was a greater insult to the hu- 
man intelligence than this impudent 
assertion of the modern thinkers of 
the divorce-made-easier school that 
mankind should abandon Christian 
marriage in favour of the easier 
virtue practised by the domestic cat. 
Doubtless man may learn from the 
cat as from the ant; recognising 
fidelity in the dog, patience in the 
ass, and other qualities not un- 
known in the human species. But 
when modern thought urges that 
because marriage is hard—as it is, 
since the discipline in every voca- 
tion is hard—therefore let us set up 
something easier, it appeals basely 
to the craven to lower the standard 
of human endeavour, weakly to sur- 
render a charter of ancient and hon- 


ourable right. 
—Josern Crayton, in Blackfriars (London), 
May, 1927. 
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Tue Cross IN THE COLOSSEUM. 


WEDNESDAY, May 18, saw in the 
Flavian Amphitheatre at Rome the 
postponed ceremony of the uncover- 
ing and formal restoration of the 
Cross erected by St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice in 1750 and removed in 
1874... 

Of Wednesday’s ceremony one 
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cannot but repeat what was said in 
summary of the great celebrations 
at Assisi when Cardinal Merry del 
Val went there as Papal Legate: “It 
all went off very well.” It is always 
possible, in the new conditions 
created for religion and the Church, 
that the sincere pleasure of Fascisti 
in what they have done in that re- 
spect may find expression in some 
stray word or act which goes just a 
bit too far and carries a suggestion 
that all is now perfect; and the old 
Church has to come out with a quiet 
word of reminder. What may be 
called such “joint celebrations” as 
that of Wednesday have to be car- 
ried out, and written about, thought- 
fully. The Colosseum is the prop- 
erty of the City, the ceremony was 
of civic organization. But in intent 
and actuality it was religious. The 
Fides Romano, to all intents and 
purposes responsible for everything, 
is an organization of Catholics, the 
life and soul of it an amazingly en- 
ergetic Catholic worker, one Egil- 
berto Martire, who is also a Deputy. 
And the two aspects mingled most 
harmoniously. 

The inscription on the basement 
of the Cross bears on one side the 
most properly-worded record of the 
fifth year of the pontificate of Pius 
XI; and on the other the record of 
the reign of Victor Emmanuel and 
the leadership—Duce is now a clas- 
sic word—of Signor Mussolini. The 
proclamation of the Governor of 
Rome was equally happily-worded. 
The actual president of the cere- 
mony was the Queen of Italy, and 
she is a notedly good Catholic, and 
her name is Helena; with her were 
two princesses, one minister, the 
Governor of Rome, and other repre- 
sentatives of State, Province and 
City. Nowhere as in Rome is it pos- 
sible to unite picturesqueness and 

















religion so harmoniously as in the 
Colosseum. Like so many other 
things to-day the occasion was one 
largely for Young Italy. Massed in 
the arena, and swarming all over 
the tiers of the places of spectators 
of festivals of massacre of old times, 
were Catholic Boy Scouts, Balilla, 
Girls of Italy. Following the Gonfa- 
loni, the historic standards of the 
City Regions, in the procession from 
the little chapel of the Pieta, came 
eighty boys from the Nazzarene Col- 
lege, dressed in the white Toga 
Praetexta, each carrying a palm 
branch, symbol of martyrdom; then 
the Confraternities, headed by those 
of historic connection with the Col- 
osseum; then the ecclesiastical col- 
leges and the religious orders. From 
the Schola Cantorum came the 
strains of the Vezilla Regis; two 
children pulled the cords releasing 
the covering, and the massive Cross 
appeared. Ave Crux was sung by 
the choir, and by old custom swarms 
of pigeons rose into the air, whilst 
by modernity two aeroplanes flying 


low dropped flowers into the arena. 
—The Tablet (London), May 28, 1927. 
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THE FANATICISM OF PROHIBITION. 


REACTION against the terrible evils 
of excessive indulgence in strong 
drink is a fruitful source of fanati- 
cism and nothing injures the holy 
cause of temperance, which is a 
Christian precept, and of total ab- 
stinence, which is a Christian coun- 
sel, more than the spirit which con- 
demns a lawful practice because of 
its abuse. Unfortunately, breaking 
away from the prudent guidance of 
the Church, certain Catholics in the 
United States have become fanatics 
in this matter, and join in reviling 
other Catholics, and even their own 
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prelates because these latter hold 
that the American Prohibition law 
is an interference with Christian 
liberty, not justified by the circum- 
stances. The views of these rebels 
against Catholic sanity find expres- 
sion in a little monthly magazine, 
which denounces impartially the 
drunkard, the bootlegger and the ra- 
tional temperance reformer, and 
constantly confuses the issues by 
assuming that all who disapprove 
of Prohibition are lacking in sense 
or virtue or both. Leaflets, too, 
equally illogical and abusive, are 
published by the same or similar ex- 
tremists in the States, and it is the 
distribution of some of these by mis- 
guided people in this country that 
gives occasion for these remarks. 
The disingenuousness of these ap- 
peals is apparent from the fact that 
in one it is insinuated that Our 
Lord’s words about “the heathen 
and the publican” refer to the li- 
censees of public-houses, and that in 
another the Church herself is styled 
“The great Prohibition Church,” be- 
cause the Ten Commandments and 
some ecclesiastical enactments, pro- 
claiming and detailing the moral 
law, are couched in a negative form 
—*“Thou shalt not.” The compiler 
of this particular tract had to own 
that this series of prohibitions has 
no connection, one way or the other, 
with the liquor traffic, but fatuously 
concludes that at least “they do 
show that the principle of prohibi- 
tion is correct.” The argument, 
therefore, is that because God’s law 
prohibits every sort of evil, the 
State may rightly prohibit the law- 
ful use of liberty! 

The evils of excessive drinking 
are enormous, the character of the 
drink-traffic certainly calls for care- 
ful control by the community, the 
advantages, spiritual, moral, social 
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and financial, of total abstinence are 
incontestable, but, however good the 
cause, it can only be injured by 
blind, illogical fanaticism such as 
inspires these effusions; according- 
ly the attempt to enlist the Catholic 
Church, the foe to excess of every 
kind, the great safeguard of man’s 
rightful liberty, in support of a fe- 
brile, sentimental Puritanism is 
strongly to be deprecated by every 
loyal Catholic. And we must regret 
that some few members of the 
Church should have so little grasp 
of her true character and message 
as to allow themselves to be affected 


by this modern Manicheeism. 
—Catholic Truth (London), May-June, 1927. 
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FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS. 


M. JouRDAIN was astonished to 
find that he had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it. Had 
he lived on this side of the Channel, 
he would have proceeded, in due 
course, to learn—no doubt to his 
profound gratification—that this 
prose of his was full of quotations 
from and allusions to half the fa- 
mous books in the language. The 
English are inveterate quoters. We 
quote shamelessly from books we 
have never read, from authors whose 
very names we do not know; nay, 
like M. Jourdain, we often quote 
without realizing that we are quot- 
ing at all. And yet we have the ef- 
frontery to turn up our noses at 
anyone who consciously applies to 
the affairs of this modern age some 
jewel of speech from the great writ- 
ers of the past, and to snigger 
“cliché,” “tag,” “vieux jeu.” 

It would be interesting to dis- 
cover which is the most misquoted 
phrase in English literature. I am 
inclined to believe that it must be 


the last line of Milton’s “Lycidas,” 
which so many people who should 
know much better persist in quot- 
ing as 


“To-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new,” 


making miserable tautology of a fine 
line. 

Butler’s “Hudibras” is more often 
mentioned than read in these days, 
but it is a mine of good things. One 
of the best known is 


“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


This usually undergoes a strange 
transformation into 


“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,” 


which is sheer nonsense, although 
the underlying idea is plain enough. 
More of our familiar and every- 
day quotations come, as everyone 
knows, from the Bible than from 
any other source. But, curiously 
enough, many pious aphorisms have 
become household words on the 
strength of an origin in Holy Writ 
which they cannot establish. 
“God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” (which, in fact, comes 
from such a very unbiblical source 
as Sterne’s Sentimental Journey), 
“A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,” “Not lost, but gone before,” 
“Fish in troubled waters,” would be 
attributed to the Bible by most of 
us, while “I am escaped with the 
skin of my teeth,” which actually 
occurs in the Book of Job, would 
probably be fathered on Shake- 


speare. 


—The Spectator (London), as reprinted in 
The Living Age, June 15, 1927. 














Editorial Comment. 


MOST provocative book is 
André Siegfried’s America 
Comes of Age. Some one has called 
it the best book on America since 
James Bryce’s The American Com- 
monwealth. H. L. Mencken de- 
clares it to be so good that it seems 
almost incredible. Father Talbot, 
S.J., writing in America, is less en- 
thusiastic. He says that Siegfried 
“sometimes exaggerates and at 
other times underestimates” (es- 
pecially when he discusses political 
life in America), that he so far 
misinterprets the religious situation 
amongst us that a “Catholic must 
disagree with him in a large part 
of his observations on Catholicism 
in the United States”; and that 
much if not all of 


“America his work rests upon 
Comes of “a fundamental false 
Age.” assumption, which 


in reality only re- 
flects the current comment of an 
ignorant portion of the nation.” 

These might seem to be fatal de- 
fects, yet Father Talbot concludes 
his review with the statement: 
“Professor Siegfried has written a 
significant document on the present 
state of development in the United 
States.” 

A work that can still be signif- 
icant, in spite of a “fundamental 
false assumption,” and the other 
defects mentioned by the Jesuit re- 
viewer, evidently merits unusual at- 
tention. In my own opinion the 
best single word to describe the book 
is the word with which I began— 
“provocative.” It provokes hearty 
assent and equally hearty dissent. 
It is good and bad, right and wrong, 


true and false, as any foreigner’s 
judgment of our complex Ameri- 
can civilization, ethnic, political, 
and economic, might 

well be. But, right Stimulant 
or wrong, M. Sieg- and Irritant. 
fried’s opinions are 

always interesting. Correct or in- 
correct, they are stimulating, some- 
times to the point of being irritating. 
His observations are never inane, 
never banal. 


N the latest intelligence tests, and 
in college’ examinations, state- 
ments true and false are presented 
to the student, who is supposed to 
check them with a “T” for true, or 
an “F” for false. Try that game on 
these propositions, snatched at ran- 
dom from M. Siegfried’s book: 

“The civilization of the United 
States is essentially Protestant. 
Protestantism is the only national 
religion.” 

“It is not only Protestant but Cal- 
vinistic.” 

“Every American is at heart an 
evangelist, be he a Wilson, a Bryan, 
or a Rockefeller. He cannot leave 
people alone . . . His self-satisfaction 
as a member of God’s elect is almost 
insufferable.” 

“Americans have lost all sincere 
convictions concerning the equality 
of all men,—for they undoubtedly 
despise the blacks, the Mediterra- 
neans, and many other races.” 

“Protestantism, seen from this 
angle, is less democratic than Ca- 
tholicism, which, in the United 
States, at least, is more human.” ' 

“The Catholic Church has always 
allied itself to riches. But it has 
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never held up wealth as a symbol 
of godliness.” 

“The Puritan, on the contrary, 
regards his wealth as an honour, 
and when he hoards up his profits, 
he says smugly that Providence has 
been kind.” 

“He does not even rise to the level 
of a hypocrite.” 

“All the original Puritan charac- 
teristics still survive after three cen- 
turies among the Protestants.” 

“An essentially American view- 
point on religion does not exist... 
the mysticism of success is perhaps 
their genuine religion.” 

“The American Christ is not the 
sentimental mystic of tradition, nor 
yet an apostle of non-resistance as 
in Russia, nor—perish the thought 
—a_ revolutionary. 
He is a sort of super- 
man, the perfect type 
of useful citizen, an 
efficient producer,—some even look 
upon him as a booster.” 

“In Main Street Sinclair Lewis 
describes the railroad as the only 
romance of the drab inhabitants of 
the little prairie town, their only 
mystery besides Mass at the Cath- 
olic Church. What a significant re- 
mark!” 

“Nearly all the Catholic priests 
are against prohibition . . . In this 
they show that they are realists, and 
furthermore, good politicians.” 

“The faithful are astonishingly 
devout, but they are ruled by the 
fear of hell-fire and by the priests 
whom they endow with superhuman 
powers.” 

“The Catholic Church is a thing 
apart in the heart of the American 
body politic. It remains distinct 
and does not fuse.” 

The Catholic priest in America 
“would have brilliant possibilities if 
unfortunately he did not have the 


Dicta et 
Dogmata. 
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soul of a politician and if his foot- 
steps were not forever dogged by 
materialism.” 

“Not only in his parish but in his 
religious institutions, he is accus- 
tomed to a degree of comfort which 
he does not intend to abandon—he 
insists on having central heating, 
baths, and Pullmans, whenever he 
travels; and worse still, he has 
reached the point of despising his 
European colleagues for their pov- 
erty.” 


ET those few excerpts suffice on 

the religious question. M. Sieg- 

fried is equally provocative when 
he takes up the race problem. 

“The whites declare that the ne- 
gro is physically repulsive to them. 
It simply is not true. 
On the contrary, one 
of the most complex 
aspects of life in the 
South is this inde- 
scribable attraction 
of the black woman. It is a mys- 
stery which alarms and humiliates 
thoughtful Americans.” 

“If we wish to prove that inter- 
mingling of the two races is going 
on, we have only to compare the 
colour of the primitive Africans 
with that of the civilized negroes of 
America.” 

“Any discussion of the problem 
reveals the widespread existence of 
a sexual apprehension which can- 
not be quieted and which penetrates 
every thought and act.” 

“Outwardly, Texas, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, are civilized states 
of the twentieth century, but in 
reality they should be classed along 
with the countries still guilty of 
pogroms.” 

“We are only defending the 
frontiers of the white race,’ they will 
tell you in the South.” 


A French- 
man Looks at 
Our Negro 
Problem. 




















“So long as they [the negroes] 
keep their place and are willing to 
sign, as it were, a declaration of 
everlasting inferiority, the South 
will admit that they are part of 
the family, and indeed more truly 
American than the New York Jew 
or the Boston Italian. But let them 
try to climb socially, and they are 
looked on as dangerous beasts. In 
reality the South fears their prog- 
ress even more than their brutality.” 


Now take these declarations on 
“Race Consciousness.” 

. “The present attitude of the one 
hundred per cent American, in the 
towns, at any rate, is fatal for his 
race.” 

“As in England the birth control 
propaganda has been 


The Birth conducted in the 
Control spirit of a crusade, 
Propaganda. supported chiefly by 


the intellectuals, of- 
ten from among the best people, 
and by a few fanatics. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why they should 
be so vehement, for after all the 
average Protestant was converted 
long ago to voluntary birth control.” 
“On the basis of the present ratio 
1,000 Harvard graduates, according 
to Dr. Davenport, will have only 
fifty descendants at the end of two 
centuries, whereas 1,000 Rumanians 
in Boston will have 100,000.” 


N that section of the book devoted 
to American politics, you will 
find this significant diagnosis of the 
crucial problem of the Democratic 
party. 

“The Democrats can succeed only 
when they unite on a common plat- 
form—or a common lack of plat- 
form—the Baptists of Texas and the 
Catholics of Tammany Hall. Since 


the advent of the Ku-Klux Klan and 
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the Eighteenth Amendment, this is 
a ticklish problem.” 

“In 1924 when the party met to 
choose its presidential candidate, 
the impasse was nakedly revealed. 
A hopeless antagonism was imme- 
diately apparent between the East 
and the South, the Catholics and 
the Protestants, the Wets and the 
Drys. Ninety-eight ballots were 
taken and still no one would give 
in. At the one hundred and third, 
they compromised out of sheer 
weariness, and in the interminable 
platform that they afterward drew 
up, they did not once mention either 
the Ku-Klux Klan or 
prohibition! This 
pitifully ridiculous 
convention is histo- 
rically important, as 
it laid bare, beyond possibility of 
misunderstanding, the problem of 
the rights of Catholics and aliens in 
the American community. For the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try an Irish Catholic was proposed 
as a candidate for the highest post 
in the government... 

“It is no exaggeration to say that 
since his candidature, two civiliza- 
tions have been contending for the 
conquest of the government.” 


“This Pitiful- 
ly Ridiculous 
Convention.” 


O M. Siegfried runs on. There is 
at least one challenge and gen- 
erally a dozen, on every one of the 
three hundred and fifty pages of his 
book. He has presented enough con- 
troversial matter to supply the de- 
bating clubs for generations to 
come. Doubtless he is frequently 
wrong, but perhaps the consensus 
of American opinion will be that, in 
general, he has “hit us off” surpris- 
ingly well, especially since he is an 
alien by race and by tradition, and 
in spite of fairly frequent visits to 
this country he remains an alien by 
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habit of thought. He says, in one 
of his obiter dicta, “France is at the 
opposite pole from the gregarious 
nation that is America.” How then 
has this Frenchman (or if we must 
speak more strictly, this Alsatian) 
come to see our problems more 
clearly than most Americans see 
them? He is, indeed, a professor at 
the School of Social Sciences (in 
Paris) but that would scarcely ex- 
plain his acquaintance with Ameri- 
can institutions. His publishers tell 
us that he comes of 


Revealing a family that has 
Ourselves to long been addicted 
Ourselves. to the study of Eco- 


nomics, but it may be 
doubted if such insight as his runs 
in the blood. However, he has writ- 
ten a book that may well make us 
Americans think; perhaps that will 
make us Americans quarrel, not 
only with him, but among ourselves. 
But if he has awakened or strength- 
ened our consciousness of the prob- 
lems that beset us, we can forgive 
him the occasional irritation caused 
by his frank, uncompromising ex- 
pressions. 


T would be unjust to M. Siegfried 
if I were to leave my readers under 
the impression that America Comes 
of Age is only a collection of sen- 
tentious and dogmatic judgments. 
On the contrary, it is a very care- 
fully reasoned document. The au- 
thor is no mere dogmatist. There is 
continuity and consistency in his 
thought. He does not directly argue, 
but his paragraphs and his chap- 
ters are arguments, none the less. 
Perhaps the chief argument of the 
book is one against the excessive 
“Americanization” of America. Pro- 
fessor Siegfried does indeed assume 
—or rather he insists, again and 
again, that American civilization is 
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essentially “Anglo-Saxon” and Prot- 
estant. Perhaps this is the “funda- 
mental false assumption which in 
reality only reflects the current com- 
ment of an ignorant portion of the 
nation,” as Father Talbot says. But 
M. Siegfried makes clear the fact 
that to keep Ameri- 

ca Anglo-Saxon and Americanizing 
Protestant, would be America Out 
to deprive America of Existence. 
of its chance for true 

development. “The Americans,” he 
says, “have a vague fear of being 
overwhelmed from within, and of 
suddenly finding one day that they 
are no longer themselves.” But 
nowhere does he agree that it would 
be well for America to remain An- 
glo-Saxon-Protestant. 

There are many elements which 
the incoming aliens can contribute 
to the American character, with 
great advantage to America. For 
example, the Latins have a pas- 
sion (at least so M. Siegfried says) 
for the independence of the indi- 
vidual. We used to think that a 
stalwart independence was char- 
acteristic of the Puritan Ameri- 
can. But our author is convinced 
that the passion for personal liberty 
does not exist in the “American” of 
to-day, but that on the contrary, his 
tendency is to suppress liberty. In 
America, he declares, “liberty no 
longer seems to be the unquestioned 
right of man.” Amongst the French 
and other Latins, on 
the other hand, per- Learning Lib- 
sonal liberty is held erty From 
sacred and inalien- the Latins. 
able. “The idea that 
his personality is being constantly 
suppressed is almost painful to a 
Latin,” says Siegfried. And, “on 
the other hand, in America, those 
who follow lone trails are heartily 
disliked.” It happens that, as I 























write these words, all America is in 
a fit of almost hysterical enthusiasm 
about the “lone eagle,” Lindbergh, 
who surely “followed a lone trail.” 
But this may be only a momentary 
revival of the pristine American ad- 
miration for one who dares, and 
dares alone. Besides, M. Siegfried 
doubtless refers to a lone trail 
of thought, not of adventure— 
he means that in America inde- 
pendent thinking is _ penalized, 
whereas in France, and elsewhere 
in Europe, it is admired and re- 
warded. Many others besides Sieg- 
fried are claiming that our boasted 
American heritage of individual in- 
dependence is all but lost. Appar- 
ently, they are trying by stinging 
sentences to goad us into a recovery 
of our early ideal. 

I find in a newspaper review a 
sentence from Stendhal: “A free 
government is a government which 
does no harm to its citizens.” Per- 
haps the worst harm a government 
can do to its citizens is to govern 
them too much. In a true democ- 
racy there is a minimum of coercion 
and a maximum of individual self- 
control. Foreign observers quite 
generally of late are warning us 
that we are no longer a true de- 
mocracy. Perhaps they are doing 
us a valuable service. 


IEGFRIED, amongst many others, 
thinks that the Puritan passion 

for uplifting the rest of mankind, 
is destroying liberty. “Not only,” he 
says, “do the American Protestants 
feel that they have a duty toward 
savages, negroes, and 

Minding Frenchmen [!] but 
Other Peo- they feel also the 
ple’s Business. need of home mis- 
sions to evangelize 

their own community through and 
through. As in England, it is this 
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missionary spirit which animates 
the crusades against cigarettes, al- 
cohol, and the slums, and such 
movements as feminism, pacifism, 
anti-vivisection, Americanization of 
immigrants and even the gospel of 
eugenics and birth-control.” 

It will be a new idea to many 
Americans that feminism and paci- 
fism have the same logical origin 
as the prohibition movement and 
Americanization. We have general- 
ly imagined that feminism and paci- 
fism were begotten 


by radicals,—largely And Saving 
foreigners,——where- Other Peo- 
as prohibition was ple’s Souls. 


devised by ultra-con- 

servative one hundred per cent 
natives. But there may be an iota 
of truth in the Frenchman’s conten- 
tion that all these movements have 
the same origin, which he calls “a 
certain [sense of] moral superior- 
ity which is the most unsympa- 
thetic of Anglo-Saxon traits.” At 
least this much is certain, that the 
eugenics movement and the birth- 
control crusade—which are even 
more “radical” than feminism and 
pacifism, are carried on by the 
same “conservatives” who oppose 
alcohol and cigarettes. Our Ameri- 
can civilization reeks with such 
anomalies. 


O, paradoxically, it may be that 
the Anglo-Saxons will have to 
learn liberty from the Latins. To 
me, at least, this is a new idea. I 
imagine it will be new to most of 
the readers of America Comes of 
Age. But we dare not reject a new 


idea simply because it is new. Such 
intellectual inhospitality would be 
only one more evidence of our lack 
of liberty. The question of the rela- 
tive personal liberty of Latins and 
Americans is a nice one. 
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UR critic from overseas points 
out another anomaly in the 
American character. The Ameri- 
can is “modern” but “anti-modern- 
istic.” He prates of his fondness 
for being “up to date.” He consid- 
ers himself progressive. But he is 
progressive only in so far as prog- 
ress concerns machinery, and the 
materialistic betterment of life. He 
demands creature comforts. He 
builds skyscrapers, he invents labor- 
saving devices, he quickly adopts 
every mechanical improvement. But 
mentally, he is anti-modern. He is 
a great adventurer on sea and on 
land, but no adventurer at all in the 
realm of the mind; and it is for this 
reason that he is intolerant in reli- 
gion. “The Fundamentalists,” says 
M. Siegfried (and of course your 
hundred per center is a fundamen- 
talist), “are the spiritual descend- 
ants of Cromwell, and they have 
remained faithful to his inflexible 
religious bigotry . . . The Ku-Klux 
Klan expresses both their prej- 
udices and their fears. They are 
instinctively hostile to the broader 
conceptions of social welfare, for 
they are hypnotized by the literal 
preservation of dogma, by the de- 
fence of old-fashioned customs 
against those of to-day.” 

This idea (if the Fundamentalists 
ever come across it) will startle 
them. They will not like being told 
that their intolerance gives evidence 
that they are reac- 


tionaries. Yet those 
Toleration who are accustomed 
Also From to proclaim them- 
the Latins. selves most vocifer- 


ously perfect Ameri- 
cans, are, in the matter of reli- 
gious tolerance, still living in the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. The spirit 
of the Klan is the spirit of the Thirty 
Years’ War, that is to say, it is three 
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hundred years behind the times. 
M. Siegfried indicates that these 
“Anglo-Saxons” might learn toler- 
ance, as well as liberty, from the 
Latins. There is sweet irony here— 
that those who complain of the 
Spanish Inquisition, the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, the cruel- 
ties of the Duke of Alva—all Latin 
crimes—should be the only ones in 
the modern world to keep alive an 
intolerance that the Latins have 
long since abandoned! 


ROFESSOR SIEGFRIED thinks 
that the Celt also may have 
some contribution to make in the 
formation of the American of the 
future. Not that he admires the 
Irish brand of politics;—he speaks 
of “that pot-pourri of farce, intrigue, 
hurly-burly, and whimsicality, that 
goes to make up Irish politics.” But 
bad as it is, he thinks that “with 
all its faults it has saved America 
from becoming as dreary as a 
prayer-meeting.” Perhaps he has in 
mind particularly the element of 
whimsicality. All the other ele- 
ments, especially the hurly-burly 
and the intrigue, were in American 
politics when it was still purely 
Yankee, as anyone knows who has 
read the history of the post-Revolu- 
tionary period, or of the 1840’s, or 
of the years after the Civil War. In- 
deed, there is plenty of intrigue, 
and hurly-burly in American poli- 
tics to-day even in localities where 
the Irish either don’t exist, or where 
they don’t get a “look-in.” 

But outside the sphere of politics 
the Irish have given much to Ameri- 
ca. They have, says the French ob- 
server, “injected an element of devil- 
ry and charm so typical of the Celt. 
Without their love of amusement, 
mischief, and disorder, the Ameri- 
can atmosphere might have been 























too heavy to breathe.” Not only 
the Irish, but the “foreigners” in 
general help to make America less 
drab, and less dreary. “When you 
notice a sparkling eye or a nimble 

mind, it is often in 
The “Playboy” an Italian, a Jew, or 
in America. a Russian. Like un- 

cut jewels they had 
come from Europe with their tra- 
ditions of brilliant civilizations, 
which they were asked to aban- 
don. Many, especially among the 
intellectuals, deliberately refused. 
The American Italian, who writes 
English with a Mediterranean flour- 
ish, the American Jew with his 
centuries of accumulated knowl- 
edge, and even the negro whose 
music and dancing have added to 
the artistic patrimony of the whole 
human race, have all contributed to 
American civilization.” 

M. Siegfried does not draw the 
conclusion, in so many words, but 
he indicates a hundred times over 
that if the hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans could succeed in thoroughly 
“Americanizing” the Latins, the 
Celts, the Slavs, and all the other 
non-Anglo-Saxon elements, they 
would destroy the very character 
for which America is, or was, fa- 
mous,—originality, initiative, enter- 
prise (particularly intellectual en- 
terprise), dash and daring, to say 
nothing of liberty and of tolerance. 
Here then is another of the para- 
doxes that the Frenchman throws in 
our faces,—Americanization would 
ruin America. 


ORTUNATELY Americanization 
does not thoroughly “Ameri- 
canize.” On the surface it seems to. 
The children of immigrants learn to 
“despise their parents for their old- 
fashioned clothes, for the ridiculous 
way they wear their hair, and for 
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their language, which the young 
folks no longer understand. They 
conform to the average standard 
with that reverence for uniformity 
that is common to Americans and 
children”! (Again permit me to in- 
sert the exclamation mark.) 

Even the Jew, the most obstinate 
element in the melting-pot, seems 
at first to become Americanized. “If 
the Stars and Stripes is waved at a 
jingo demonstration in New York, 
you may be sure that it is a Jew 
who holds the standard, while the 
hundred per cent American whose 
great great grandfather was a friend 
of Washington stands aside, dis- 
gusted. The Jew changes his name 
—Schonberg becomes_ Belmont. 
Jonas becomes Jones . . The 
bearded Jew from a far-off ghetto is 
Americanized until no trace of the 
alien remains. He even makes light 
of his religious tradition.” But, as 
M. Siegfried is acute enough to see, 
“there is something 


suspicious about his Plus Ca 
excessive zeal. Asa Change Plus 
matter of fact the C’est La 


original traits per- Méme Chose. 
sist and leave their 

indelible mark on every thought and 
action.” 

As with the Jew, so in greater or 
less degree, is it with the others of 
alien stock. “They are soon un- 
recognizable under their American 
veneer.” But the racial traits for- 
tunately are never obliterated. What 
a calamity it would be for America 
if she were the inheritor of only one 
type of civilization, and that one 
the least desirable. Siegfried seems, 
for a moment, to fear that this ca- 
lamity has arrived, for he says, “The 
immigrants and their sons have lost 
the rich heritage of magnificent civ- 
ilizations, and the amputation has 
been clean and merciless.” 
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But on the same page, he makes 
the necessary correction. He speaks 
of “three successive stages of the 
racial crisis.” “First, when the im- 
migrants ... change the old Ameri- 
can atmosphere, until the early in- 
habitant feels he is literally turned 
out of his house, as has been the 
bitter experience of the New Eng- 
lander! Secondly, when the for- 
eigner is absorbed superficially, but 
by reason of Catholicism or hered- 
ity, retains at heart his own moral 
and political ideas. Finally when 
the foreigner insists that he is ab- 
solutely American, although he is 
not willing to give up his religion, 
or intellectual or artistic traditions. 
Then the real American wonders 
uneasily if the inspiration of the 
United States is really no longer 
Protestant, but is, instead, Catholic, 
Jew, Latin, Slav, and Heaven knows 
what besides!” 

Here is, perhaps, the biggest 
thought in the book. America will be 
greater than the “Americans” dream. 
it will also be different. Whether 
or not it is still (as M. Siegfried 


thinks) Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
and Puritan, it can- 
“God’s not continue to be 
Crucible.” so. It is well that it 
should not continue 
to be so. Siegfried recalls the pro- 


phetic words of Israel Zangwill, 
“America is God’s crucible, the great 
melting pot where all the races of 
Europe are melting and reforming 
. .. The real American has not yet 
arrived. He is only in the crucible. I 
tell you—he will be the fusion of all 
races, perhaps the coming super- 
man.” If Zangwill, as is probable, has 
the Jews particularly in mind, Sieg- 
fried (not a Catholic) has a word to 
say for Catholics: “The Catholics 
cherish this idea when they maintain 
in all sincerity that there is no need 
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for them to sacrifice their religion 
in order to become Americans.” 

Of the two concepts, America as 
a mere development or expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon civilization, and 
America as a fusion of all the civ- 
ilizations of the world, there can be 
no question as to which is the 
grander. Hence it may be that the 
despised foreigners have a nobler 
vision of the America of the future, 
—the Ultimate America—than the 
native American. “Native Sons” 
are notoriously narrow. Self-pro- 
fessed patriots are frequently un- 
patriotic, if true patriotism be an 
appreciation and love of the great- 
est good of one’s country. If the na- 
tive Americans fear that the result 
of the agglomeration of races will 
be a mosaic, rather than a nation, 
it may be well for them to recall the 
fact that apparently homogeneous 
races are, as ethnology shows, really 
heterogeneous. Siegfried reprints 
a sentence from Sinclair Lewis, who 
presents this truth in his usual 
startling fashion. “Martin Arrow- 
smith was ...a_ typical pure- 
bred Anglo-Saxon American, which 
means that he was a union of Ger- 
man, French, Scotch, Irish, perhaps 
a little Spanish . . . and a great deal 
of English, which is itself a com- 
bination of Primitive Briton, Celt, 
Phenician, Roman, German, Dane 
and Swede.” 

Of course there are no “pure” 
races. A “pure” race probably could 
not continue to exist. It would kill 
itself off with inbreeding. Every 
vigorous race is a multiple hybrid. 
Perhaps the American race will be 
a combination of all the races that 
ever have existed. They are all here, 
now, and they are all commingling. 
Any race that desires to be largely 
represented in the composite Ameri- 
can of the future will do well to ob- 

















serve the Scriptural command, “In- 
crease and multiply.” No one race 
will dominate our future. Least of 
all will any race be dominant if its 
representatives in the present are 
bent upon self-destruction, while 
they bitterly criticize the fertility of 
rival races. America is a “magnif- 
icent experiment” not only politi- 
cally but ethnically. 


ESE and a hundred other fas- 

cinating and debatable ques- 
tions are brought to the surface for 
examination and discussion by this 
extraordinary book of M. André 
Siegfried. I think all readers will 
agree that it is “provocative.” 


ii 
SS 





E happiest omen that has oc- 

curred in America since the 
Great War, and perhaps since the 
founding of the country, is the enor- 
mous outpouring of enthusiasm 
from the heart of the whole people, 
on the occasion of Lindbergh’s 
flight across the Atlantic. 

To tell the truth, we have been in 
danger of becoming blasé. We have 
even of late been sorely tempted to 
cynicism. We have grown heart- 
sick of diplomacy and international 
chicanery. We have come to be sus- 

picious of the mo- 


Lindbergh tives even of our late 
Renews Our allies. All in all we 
Youth. were rather weary. 


Then came this lone 
eagle who swooped down upon us 
from across the continent. Resting 
only a moment after a thirty-five 
hundred mile “hop” across the 
United States, he pointed his plane 
across another and infinitely more 
menacing stretch of thirty-five hun- 
dred miles. His courage was equaled 
only by his apparent nonchalance. 
He not only made the “impossible” 
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flight, but made it gracefully, and 
with apparent facility. 

And then he kept his head! The 
whole world has been turned up- 
side down to acclaim his triumph. 
But he refuses to show the slightest 
signs of vanity. Looking at his 
boyish ingenuous face, one might 
think that he is saying in his own 
mind, “What’s all the shouting 
for?” By some miraculous dispen- 
sation he combines a most charm- 
ing boyishness with perfect poise. 
He “keeps his head when all about 
him are losing theirs.” 

Seeing this we have all given vent. 
to such outbursts of enthusiasm as 
have not been seen even when regi- 
ments of heroes came back from the 
World War. 

Thank God, we still are capable 
of magnificent enthusiasm. The in- 
telligentsia, and especially the liter- 
ary tribe that has now for a decade 
or two been scoffing at our guileless- 
ness, have had little effect upon our 
national character. We can still be 
childlike. After all, we have nof lost 
the priceless gift of wonder. “Lindy” 
has made us all boys again. And 
so we whoop and hurrah with 
abandon. 

Moreover, the fact emerges that 
we can recognize what is really 
worth while. Sometimes we seem 
to grow hysterical over nothing. We 
go wild over a professional home- 
run hitter, or a slugger in the prize- 
ring. We grow morbid over a mur- 
der trial. But it turns out, in spite 
of these less lovely features of our 
national life, that our heart is in 
the right place. Our judgment of 
values remains correct. We can 


recognize a true hero when we see 
him. All this has been brought out 
by Lindbergh’s triumph. The event 
has been of incalculable value to 
America, and perhaps to the world. 














LINDBERGH FLIES TO PARIS. 


THE whole world has been thrilled 
by the exploit of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh who made the first non- 
stop flight from New York to Paris, 
May 20th-21ist. This young man— 
he is only twenty-five—was a Cap- 
tain in the Missouri National Guard, 
and an air-pilot on the route between 
Chicago and St. Louis. Last Janu- 
ary he inquired of the magazine 
Aviation, the terms of the prize of 
$25,000 offered by Raymond Orteig 
for the first non-stop flight to Paris. 
Another young man, Donald Hall, 
designed the Ryan monoplane, with 
a 200-horsepower Wright motor, 
and it was built in San Diego, Calif. 
In this Lindbergh flew to St. Louis, 
where the Chamber of Commerce 
agreed to sponsor his attempt. In 
recognition of this support he named 
his plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” 
continued on his way to New York, 
and on the morning of May 20th, 
took off alone from Roosevelt Field 
at 7.52 a. mM. He was sighted over 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, that eve- 
ning, and then the whole world 
waited anxiously for the next report 
which could only come from the 
other side of the Atlantic. He ar- 
rived safely, landing at Le Bourget 
air field outside of Paris, at 10.21 
p. M., having completed the journey 
of 3,600 miles in 33 hours and 29 
minutes. Honors usually reserved 
for royalty were showered upon the 
aviator during his week in Paris; 
he was decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor by President 
Doumergue, and was officially wel- 
comed by the city of Paris. 
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Lindbergh, now raised to the rank 
of colonel by Governor Baker of 
Missouri, endeared himself to the 
French people, as well as to his own 
countrymen, by his unaffected de- 
meanor, and especially by two gen- 
erous and kindly actions. The day 
after his arrival he paid a visit to 
the mother of Capt. Charles Nun- 
gesser, who with Capt. Coli, had 
started on May 8th for a non-stop 
flight to New York and has not been 
heard from since. A few days later 
he declined a gift of 150,000 francs 
and asked that the money be de- 
voted to the families of French air- 
men who had been killed in ad- 
vancing the profession. It was the 
general consensus of dpinion that 
Col. Lindbergh had done more to 
cement the friendship of America 
and France that all the diplomatic 
exchanges have been able to effect. 

After a week in Paris the Ameri- 
can flyer went to Brussels where he 
was welcomed by King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth. The next day he 
flew to England and landed at the 
Croydon Airdome, acclaimed by 
thousands. The honors of France 
and Belgium were repeated here. 
After a few days of continued recep- 
tions and entertainments, Lind- 
bergh returned to France, and on 
June 4th sailed for home aboard the 
U. S. Cruiser Memphis, which had 
been officially placed at his disposal. 
His mother was the first to greet 
him when the Cruiser came up to 
the Navy Yard in Washington; they 
were the guests of the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge at the temporary 
White House during the two-day 
stay in the Capital. Pennsylvania 





























Avenue which has witnessed in- 
augural parades of successive Presi- 
dents, and many other historic pro- 
cessions, never was the scene of 
such enthusiasm as greeted this 
youthful hero of the air. But New 
York’s welcome and entertainment, 
lasting four days, Lindbergh him- 
self said, equaled all the previous 
receptions rolled into one. At every 
place that he was scheduled to ap- 
pear eager crowds waited hours to 
catch a glimpse of him and to shout 
their applause. The thought upper- 
most in the minds of the people 
was that Col. Lindbergh represented 
the best type of American youth. 


-— 
—- 





Ir1sH ELECTIONS. 


As these notes go to press, the 
outcome of the elections in Ireland 
is settled but how the Cosgrave Gov- 
ernment is going to carry on is not 
yet clear. There were several par- 
ties in the field. With a total of 
153 seats in the Dail being con- 
tested, the Government secured 46. 
De Valera’s moderate Republicans, 
the Fianna Fail, won 44. The Labor 
Party made considerable gains, but 
whether they will stand with Cos- 
grave is still doubtful; their ideal 
is a Republic with North and South 
united under their control. Red- 
mond’s National Leaguers are hos- 
tile to the President, but they num- 
ber only eight. The Government 
can probably depend upon the sup- 
port of the Independent and Farmer 
votes, which together total 25. Sinn 
Fein fared badly and the Clann 
Eireann, or People’s Party, was def- 
initely defeated. 

Mr. De Valera, in answer to per- 
sistent rumors, issued a statement, 
quoted in the New York Times, say- 
ing: “I want it known finally that 
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under no circumstances whatever, 
will the Fianna Fail Deputies take 
the oath. We give our allegiance to 
the Irish nation and the Irish people 
alone, and will never acknowledge 
any other.” 

It was noteworthy throughout the 
contests that the clergy were taking 
an active part. The Universe re- 
marked on this: “Like other citi- 
zens, they differ in their views. 
There is hardly any of the numer- 
ous parties which has not the sup- 
port of some of the priests. There 
is no room for any allegation that 
the Church has thrown its weight on 
one side or on the other. It is a 
matter of individual opinion, and of 
individual temperament and train- 
ing.” 


<i 
—<—- 





THE PAUvLIsT Press. 


THE Paulist Press of New York 
(which prints this magazine) has 
announced that in the past year they 
distributed 712,000 five-cent pam- 
phlets. Among Catholic organiza- 
tions this is second only to the Eng- 
lish Catholic Truth Society which 
circulated 979,400 of their excellent 
pamphlets. The Paulist Press is 
striving to reach a goal of a million 
a year. At the present rate of pro- 
duction, which is now 100,000 a 
month, they will easily attain this. 
The principal channel of distribu- 
tion is the pamphlet rack set up in 
the rear of churches. Recently the 
Paulist League has organized an as- 
sociation of rack-tenders, men and 
women, who undertake the care of 
these church racks, thus relieving 
the pastors of a rather troublesome 
burden. The Press also announced 
that 2,193,000 copies of Father Con- 
way’s Question Box have been 
printed up to date. 
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CATHOLIC CONVENTIONS OF 
INTEREST. 


THE twelfth annual Convention 
of the Catholic Hospital Association 
of the United States and Canada, 
was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
June 20th-24th. The whole scope of 
hospital work was thoroughly cov- 
ered in the five days: the actual 
care of the sick in all departments 
of medical and surgical cases, the 
financing and administration of 
hospitals, the training and work of 
nurses. An afternoon was devoted 
to the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board, and there was an instructive 
evening under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, dealing with health work in 
the mines. First Aid work and the 
Outpatient Department of Hospi- 
tals received special treatment. Pe- 
riods each day were devoted to the 
inspection of commercial and edu- 
cational exhibits. 

The Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting in Detroit, Michigan, 
June 27th-30th. All branches of edu- 
cation were treated in prepared pa- 
pers and open discussions, from 
seminary training of the clergy down 
through colleges for men and wom- 
en to elementary schools for chil- 
dren. Special phases of educational 
work, like the training of deaf- 
mutes and vocational training, had 
careful consideration. 

In the interests of Church music, 
the Society of St. Gregory of Amer- 
ica held a convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 29th-3ist. The Society is 
an organization of Catholic Organ- 
ists and Choirmasters, and others in- 
terested in the advancement of the 
cause of Church music. The offi- 


cial bulletin of the Society is The 
During the 


Catholic Choirmaster. 
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few days of the Convention, a field 
Mass was celebrated at which the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas, O.P., preached. 
A chorus of 10,000 children sang 
the Mass, the music of which ex- 
emplified the aims of the Society. 
The other days were devoted to dis- 
cussions and to programs of plain 
chant, sixteenth century Church 
music, and modern music that ac- 
cords with the Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius X. 


<n 
> 





CATHOLIC Press ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts year the Catholic Press As- 
sociation held its Convention in 
Savannah, Georgia, and reported a 
highly successful year, with its 
membership increased from 101 to 
127. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the meeting was the start- 
ing of the Catholic Literary Awards 
Foundation whose fund of $50,000 
is to be used for prizes to authors 
of books, essays, poems, stories and 
literary articles. It is likely that 
special prizes will be offered to col- 
lege and high school students. The 
whole object is to recognize and en- 
courage excellence in Catholic liter- 
ary work. 

President Simon A. Baldus, edi- 
tor of Extension, who was reélected, 
praised the work of the N. C. W. C. 
News Service. It is “a Godsend to 
the Catholic press,” he said. The 
arrangement of a program of arti- 
cles to be carried by all the Catholic 
papers of the country at the same 
time, was a suggestion that received 
warm applause; Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., editor of America, sup- 
plemented by proposing a series of 
editorial notes to the Catholic pa- 
pers, giving the direction editorials 
should take, for example, in the 

















fields of patriotism, science, and 
psychology, where the attack now is 
being made against the Church. Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, affirmed that 
the so-called quality group of secu- 
lar magazines was decidedly on the 
downgrade, and that there was need 
for such a group among the Catholic 
magazines; Catholic finances now 
were being dissipated over too large 
a field, and some of the magazines 
could very well be_ eliminated. 
America commenting later on the 
Convention, listed as comprising this 
“Quality Group,” THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, the Commonweal, Ave Ma- 
ria, Thought, and America. 


in 
— 





CHINESE MISSIONS, 


DurinG the recent disorders in 
various parts of China, grave con- 
cern was felt for the Catholic mis- 
sions and missionaries in that vast 
country. It was difficult to secure 
authentic news, and for some time 
it was feared that a whole group of 
missionaries and Sisters in western 
Hunan had been lost. Definite word 
was finally received by the State De- 
partment in Washington, that they 
had all reached safety in the neigh- 
boring province of Kweichow. In 
the midst of all of these disorders 
two Benedictines from St. Andrew’s 
Abbey in Belgium, departed for 
China to establish Benedictinism in 
that country. The American Bene- 
dictines have had their University 
in Peking, but this new venture on 
the part of the Belgians is an at- 
tempt to recruit native vocations to 
the Order. The Abbey of St. An- 


drew already has a Chinese monk. 
The ideal of these Sons of St. Bene- 
dict in this new field is to become 
“Chinese with the Chinese.” 
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Remms CATHEDRAL. 


OnE of the great tragedies of the 
World War was the partial de- 
struction of the magnificent medie- 
val Cathedral of Reims. Largely 
through the contributions of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the great 
church has been restored, and on As- 
cension Day was formally reopened. 
Cardinal Lucon preached, thanking 
the American millionaire for his gen- 
erosity. It was the Cardinal’s own 
golden jubilee of his ordination. Two 
weeks before, M. Herriot, Minister 
of Fine Arts and Education, in the 
presence of the American Ambassa- 
dor, had given over the keys of the 
Cathedral to the Cardinal in the 
name of the Government. A great 
work remains to be done before the 
entire structure is restored, but it 
is a supreme satisfaction to France 
and, indeed, to the whole world that 
this historic Cathedral where the 
first Christian King of France, Clo- 
vis, received baptism, and where St. 
Joan of Arc assisted at the crown- 
ing of Charles VII., can now have 
Divine services held in its high nave. 
An enormous crowd, most of whom 
could not even enter the church, 
was present at the Mass and again 
at Vespers in the evening when the 
venerable Cardinal was the subject 
of a stirring panegyric. 


-— 
> 





MississipP1 FLoop DAMAGE. 


By the end of May it was esti- 
mated that the recent floods through 
the valley of the Mississippi River 
had inundated 18,000 square miles 
of land, rendered 750,000 people 
homeless, and caused a monetary 
loss of approximately $240,000,000. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago, has ad- 
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dressed a letter to all the bishops in 
the flooded area inviting them to 
come in person, or send a delegate, 
to a convention to be held in Chi- 
cago to discuss the means of pre- 
venting such disasters in the future. 
The Mayor of the city, Mr. William 
H. Thompson, has started a move- 
ment to interest the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and he desires the support 
of the whole population of the terri- 
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tory affected by these river floods. 
With this purpose in view he in- 
vited Cardinal Mundelein to secure 
the codperation of the hierarchy. 
The Cardinal believes that perma- 
nent relief can come only by the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment, and that this will be given if 
it is demanded by a large propor- 
tion of the citizenship of the States 
in the Mississippi Valley. 




















Sir Bertram C. A. WINDLE, LL.D., 
Pu.D. (“Bozzy”), is one of our most 
distinguished scientists and men of 
letters, who, since his reception into 
the Church in 1883, has generously 
devoted his broad culture to the 
service of the Faith. The most re- 
cent of his many published works, 
The Catholic Church and its Reac- 
tions with Science, one of the Cal- 
vert Series, won the personal com- 
mendation of our Holy Father. 


MarTHa E, Byrnes (“Bed Rock’”’) 
is a new contributor to THe CaTH- 
otic Wor Lp, living in Pittsburgh. 
Under the name, Catherine Myles, 
she has written for local and New 
York periodicals, amongst them the 
Forum. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry (“Beyond 
the Western Hills”), who first ap- 
peared in our pages some three 
years ago as a poet, and later gave 
us widely acclaimed fiction, reverts 
to his earlier form in this issue. 


Louis R. Eean (“Ireland—1927”) 
was born in Cork City and is a grad- 
uate of the National University of 
Ireland where he took an honors 
degree in Legal and Political Science. 
He is now in this country, but ex- 
pects to return to his native land in 
1928 to be called to the Irish Bar 
and become a practicing attorney. 
This is his first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“.\.. Chapter 
from an Unwritten Autobiography.” 
Part I.), always interesting, is more 
than ever so in this story of his life, 
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which is to be continued in two suc- 
ceeding numbers. Mr. Maynard is 
a member of the faculty of St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn. 


J. Corson MILLER (“The Artist’), 
whose verse we are happy to pub- 
lish from time to time, is preparing 
his second volume of poems for 
publication. 


CorNELIA CraliGieE (“Pip, Pick- 
wick and the Ancient Town of 
Rochester”) was for a number of 
years a member of the editorial staff 
of The Catholic Encyclopedia. She 
is a resident of New York City and 
is now making an extended tour of 
Europe. Miss Craigie, under the 
pen name of Fanny Morton Peck, 
contributed once before to THE 
CaTHoLic Wortp (1920). She is a 
former associate editor of The Sig- 
net and her prose and verse have 
appeared in various New York peri- 
odicals and dailies. 


Winirrep Scott-Boopy (“To a 
Painting of the Head of Christ”) is 
a resident of New York City, whose 
verse has charmed our readers in 
previous issues. Her work has also 
appeared in English magazines. 


Harry A. Kwnirrin (“After- 
math”), a new contributor, resides 
in Westfield, N. J. His education 
was obtained in public and pri- 
vate schools, supplemented by travel 
abroad. A contributor to many 
magazines his story “The Trib- 
ute,” was judged by the Society 
of Arts and Sciences one of the 
fourteen best stories published in 
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1921, and included in their O. Henry 
Memorial volume of prize stories. 


O. Nortu Tower (“The Men from 
Heaven”) is the pseudonym of an- 
other new contributor whose arti- 
cle, written from the viewpoint of a 
Protestant, carries added weight. 
The author, a resident of Oklahoma 
City, holds his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and was form- 
erly a member of the faculty of the 
Central State Normal College. 


CHARLES MERCIER, PH.D. (“Science 
and Revelation”), the nephew of 
the illustrious Cardinal of Belgium, 
was Professor of Philosophy at 
Notre Dame University from 1921- 
1925. He is a constant contributor 
to French periodicals, and his arti- 
cles have appeared twice in our Ball 
and the Cross department. M. Mer- 
cier lives in Paris, and is at present 
on the editorial staff of the Figaro. 


VirGiIL MICHEL, O.S.B. (“Orestes 
A. Brownson’’), is Professor of Phi- 
losophy at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., and the Editor 
of the Popular Liturgical Library 
and the liturgical review Orate 
Fratres. Father Michel spent his 
scholastic years at Rome and Lou- 
vain, and is a contributor to many 
of our high class Catholic periodi- 
cals. 


ARMEL O’Connor (“His Chalice’’) 
is the head of that gifted English 
family who have made Mary’s Mead- 
ow, Ludlow, Shropshire, England, 
famous. 


He and his wife are well- 
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known writers of prose and verse, 
and devote much of their time and 
talents to the service of the poor. 


THE Aspe ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“L’Action Frangaise and Catholi- 
cism.” Part III.) finishes, in this is- 
sue, his analytical study of a burn- 
ing phase of contemporary French 
history. 


Test DaLTon and WituiaMm C. 
Mason (“Among the French in Old 
Vincennes”) have collaborated very 
successfully in this, their initial 
contribution to our pages. Mr. Dal- 
ton, who holds degrees from the 
University of Indianapolis and from 
Harvard, is a dramatist of note, and 
was formerly associate editor of 
The Black Cat, London. He lives in 
Indianapolis. Mr. Mason is Presi- 
dent of the Vincennes Historical So- 
ciety and the present article is the 
fruit of his twenty years of observa- 
tion of the quaint people of that 
city. 


WiLtiAM WatsHn (“Two Son- 
nets”), whose poetic talent is of the 
highest order, is a contributor 
whose work, grave or gay, carries 
an irresistible appeal. 


Marsorige E. McCarrrey (“The 
Green of Distant Hills”) won third 
prize in THE CATHOLIC WorLp Essay 
contest. She is a student of Col- 
lege Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., and 
her interesting and creditable paper 
is composed of personal recollec- 
tions of Africa where she was born, 
and lived until seven years ago. 

















Mew Books. 


Historical Memoirs of New California. By Fray Francisco Paléu, O.F.M. 
Translated and edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton.—The Home Book of Modern 
Verse. Compiled by Burton Egbert Stevenson.—Religion in the Making. By 
Alfred North Whitehead.—Saint Francis: An Historical Drama. By Father Cuth- 
bert, O.S.F.C.—The Encyclopedia Britannica. The Three New Supplementary 
Vols.—Autobiographies: Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, and the Trembling of 
the Veil. By William Butler Yeats—Penelope and Other Poems. By Sister M. 
Madeleva.—Roman Missal, Liturgical Prayer Book, My Missal. Compiled by Dom 
F. Cabrol, 0.S.B.—Lotus of the Dusk. By Dorothy Graham.—Colonel Bob Inger- 
soll. By Cameron Rogers.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Historical Memoirs of New Cali- 
fornia. By Fray Francisco Paldéu, 
O.F.M. Translated into English 
and edited by Herbert Eugene 
Bolton. Berkeley, Cal.: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 4 Vols. 
One hundred and fifty years ago, 

shortly after a small group of Span- 

ish explorers had begun to occupy 
the westernmost borderland of the 

American continent, a prominent 

member of this group, Father Fran- 

cisco Paléu, builder of the mission 
of San Francisco, wrote four vol- 
umes of detailed memoirs in which 
he chronicled the epic of the found- 
ing of California from the time 
when it was only a dream in the 
minds of a few men in Mexico and 

Baja California, until fifteen years 

later when it had become memories 

and history (in 1783). 

These Noticias de Nueva Califor- 
nia were printed in two Spanish edi- 
tions in 1857 and 1874 (the latter 
edition comprised only one hundred 
copies). They constitute the most 


valuable and comprehensive source 
book of earliest California history. 
But only recently, at the occasion of 
the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of San Francisco, have they been 
made available for English readers 





in an edition which is truly exem- 
plary and classic. 

The four octavo volumes are 
handsomely bound in blue and gold. 
They contain besides the translated 
text, 550 critical editorial notes, 
translations of some 28 hitherto un- 
published letters written by or to 
Father Paléu, a splendid index of 
48 pages, some 32 choice maps and 
illustrations, and perhaps best of 
all, a masterly introduction (78 
pages) written by the editor in 
limpid, beautifully flowing English, 
where the life, the character, and 
the writings of the great missionary- 
historian are painted, succinctly, yet 
with deep insight and much love. 

Dr. Bolton brought to his editorial 
task an intimate acquaintance with 
the huge manuscript collections of 
historical materials found, not only 
in the General Archives in Mexico 
City, but also in smaller provincial 
and monastic archives which he 
personally explored and many of 
which he described some years ago 
in his Guide to the Materials for 
United States History in the Princi- 
pal Archives of Mexico. Without the 
ten years of painstaking research 
work in Mexico, the abundant ex- 
planatory and critical notes which 
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accompany the translation of Pa- 
léu’s text would have been impos- 
sible. Dr. Bolton is not only a 
master-historian and linguist, he is 
also an explorer who, among other 
things, has retraced the steps of 
nearly all the early Spanish pioneers 
of whom he has written. Much of 
the charm and human sympathy re- 
flected in the Historical Memoirs of 
New California is probably due to 
the translator’s personal knowledge 
of the historical sites, the watering 
places, the mountain passes, and the 
many hundreds of miles of trails 
traversed by Father Paléu. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Bol- 
ton’s work, although it was not 
meant to produce hitherto unknown 
documents, has nevertheless brought 
to light a few facts never before told 
in print. The real business which 
called Father Paléu from San Fran- 
cisco to the mission of Carmel ten 
days before the death of Father 
Serra, was to deliberate and make 
plans in view of a rumored pro- 
spective expatriation of the Francis- 
cans from California and their re- 
placement by the Dominicans. Fa- 
ther Paléu was chosen to go to Mex- 
ico to present the case of his order. 

The ship on which he was to sail 
arrived in the harbor of Monterey 
near Carmel, on August 22, 1784. 
That same night Father Serra was 
taken ill and on the 28th he breathed 
his last. Serra’s death changed 
Paléu’s plans who automatically be- 
came president of the California 
missions and who dared not now 
leave his post. Dr. Bolton after 
stating these facts writes: “May it 
not be that the great apostle’s de- 
mise was hastened by grief at the 
prospect of separation from his be- 
loved companion and the circum- 
stances that seemed to make it 
necessary?” 
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A further interesting item men- 
tioned and pictured in Volume L., is 
the identification during the sum- 
mer of 1926 (by Professor Hendry 
of the University of California) of 
the high rock with the natural cleft 
into which Father Paléu fastened a 
large cross made of an alder tree, 
and bearing the inscription: “Divid- 
ing line between the missions of our 
father Santo Domingo and those of 
our father San Francisco. 1773.” 
This cross erected by Paléu upon 
the day of his entry into New Cali- 
fornia to commemorate the con- 
cordat between the two religious 
orders “had lasting effects,” so 
writes Dr. Bolton, “on the political 
map of North America, for this 
boundary, first marked by Paldéu, 
helped to fix the present interna- 
tional border line between Mexico 
and the United States”. . . although 
(the actual line having been for- 
gotten) the present boundary was 
fixed about thirty miles farther to 
the north. 

Approximately one half of Paléu’s 
Memoirs consists of official reports 
and documents which were destined 
for the files of the College of San 
Fernando, the Franciscan head- 
quarters in Mexico. Not all of these 
reports will be of interest to the 
casual reader, but they are inval- 
uable to the student of Californian 
history and the Franciscan Mis- 
sions. 

Dr. Bolton’s loyalty to the Span- 
ish text has led him at times to cling 
to literal translations which, while 
absolutely clear, do not present the 
common English equivalents of to- 
day. He uses the terms “recited 
masses” for “low masses” (Vol. L, 
p. 27), “extinguished missions” for 
“suppressed missions” (Vol. L, pp. 
44, 46, etc.), “our beloved prelate 
who was patroness” (referring to 

















the Immaculate Conception) for 
perhaps: “our beloved mistress” 
(Vol. L, p. 21; IL, p. 236). Except 
for a few typesetter’s slips and the 
misplacement of a phrase which 
makes it appear as if the 15th of 
February were the date of the San 
Antonio’s arrival in San Diego, in- 
stead of the date of its departure 
from Cape San Lucas (Vol. IL, p. 
100), the work of the printer is be- 
yond reproach. It should be men- 
tioned also that the publication of 
this standard source book was 
made possible by the generosity of 
Mr. Sidney M. Ehrman. ‘iT. €. P. 


The Home Book of Modern Verse. 
Compiled and arranged by Bur- 
ton Egbert Stevenson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $7.50. 

This rather belated notice of a 
valuable volume—published a cou- 
ple of years ago—may yet serve to 
bring it to the attention of readers 
who may be looking for a repre- 
sentative anthology of modern poets 
in the English language. The pres- 
ent volume was compiled as an ex- 
tension of the Home Book of Verse 
and forms a complete cross-section 
of the English-speaking world of 
poetry during the twentieth cen- 
tury, and neither Englishman nor 
American can complain that it does 
not give a fair showing to recent 
achievement in lyric poetry on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The poems included in the collec- 
tion are arranged according to sub- 
jects, and the table of contents based 
on such an arrangement is in itself 
an illuminating commentary on 
present-day tendencies in poetry. 
Meditation and reflection form large 
sections, satire, irony and humor 
are all prominent and in the poems 
’ on places and on aspects of exter- 
nal nature, one observes the mod- 
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ern impetus to escape the oppres- 
sions of the man-made leviathan of 
industrial life, by a return to some- 
thing like a Wordsworthian dwell- 
ing in contact with nature. It is 
significant, too, as the compiler 
points out in his introduction, that 
the orientation of both patriotic and 
love poetry has completely changed. 
War is seen through a medium of 
disillusion, while the treatment of 
love has largely shifted to the plane 
of irony or at least of realism. In 
so far as these phenomena repre- 
sent the decay of the old, Victorian 
sentimentalities and the values 
based on them, one may well re- 
joice, for it can only mean that our 
age is weary of shams and insin- 
cerities and that if it has not yet 
found the Truth which alone sets 
free, it at least is determined not to 
be put off with a second-best. 


G. D. M. 
Religion in the Making. Lowell Lec- 
tures 1926. By Alfred North 


Whitehead. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $1.50. 

Those who read and—with reser- 
vations — admired the author’s 
Science and the Modern World will 
meet with a disappointment in this 
later work. There is here the same 
objection to the whole foundation 
of his philosophy which was to be 
found in the former work. Phi- 
losophers have been all too prone, 
especially in recent days, to found- 
ing a philosophy on the prevailing 
scientific fashion—evolution is a 
standing instance. Now the mathe- 
matical physicists of the day are all 
agog with two ideas :—relativity and 
the quantum. 

These form a large part of the 
substructure of the philosophy we 
are dealing with; do they afford a 
stable foundation? Einstein’s theory 
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of relativity admittedly rests on the 
foundation of the Morley-Michelson 
experiment. But the implications 
of that are challenged by the results 
of the prolonged researches of Mil- 
ler. Until judgment is given in this 
case surely it is premature to use 
the theory as the basis of a phi- 
losophy. Or the quantum of which 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in a work just 
published, says that “this curious 
constant . . . is evidently very im- 
portant but it is at present unintel- 
ligible. If we understood the struc- 
ture of the ether, and also the struc- 
ture of an electron, we should, I am 
sure, understand the quantum; but 
we don’t.” If the writer just quoted 
does not understand the quantum, 
no one does; is this the kind of 
knowledge on which a philosophy is 
to be built? 

The author adds yet another, and 
perhaps the least convincing, to the 
many theories of the origin of reli- 
gion. We begin with rhythmical 
movements, say of the dance char- 
acter. These create emotion and 
grow into ritual which is the origin 
of religion. Now in the first place 
surely a philosopher will admit that 
the effect cannot rise above its cause. 
.Consider for a moment Christianity 
and the effects which it has pro- 
duced in the world; can it really be 
the last stage in a process which 
commenced with some early form 
of calisthenics, perhaps a primitive 
form of the Charleston? It seems 
incredible. Moreover the only pos- 
sible way of studying Comparative 
Religion is the historical, which 
does not show a shred of evidence 
for the theory in question. That 
religion may degenerate into ritual 
is certainly true; witness the Ro- 
man ceremony of the argei and some 
of the Toda ceremonies. But for 
the converse there is no proof. It 
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is obvious that in the writer’s ad- 
mittedly vast store of knowledge, 
the great subject of Comparative 


Religion finds little part. Had it 
been otherwise he certainly would 
not have committed himself to the 
grotesque idea that “a relic of the 
religious awe at intoxication is the 
use of wine in the Communion serv- 
ice”! This assertion supported by 
but one most unconvincing instance, 
gets absolutely no support from the 
facts of Comparative Religion and 
fills the student of that subject with 
amazement. 

Finally, a few words on the Pro- 
fessor’s idea of God. God is omnis- 
cient, yet finite, and finite because, 
if infinite, He must be both good and 
evil. And that idea is based on the 
false notion that “evil is positive 
and destructive; what is good is 
positive and constructive.” A sound- 
er philosophy teaches that evil is 
nothing in itself; a negation and un- 
intelligible save in terms of good, 
destructive doubtless, but negative 
not positive. 

In fact the God we discover here 
is of the same indefinite, incom- 
plete character as the deity of other 
recent philosophers whose works 
are much before the public to-day. 
Very different from the Supreme 
Being of Catholic philosophy and 
theology and very much less satis- 
fying, not to say convincing. 

B.C. A. W. 


Saint Francis: An Historical Drama. 
By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. 

To make a play out of the details 
of the life of a man with a result 
other than a succession of episodes 
is an arduous feat. It is accom- 
plished even with difficulty when 
the biographical data lend them- 
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selves to dramatic presentation. If 
there is an ambition which is real- 
ized after much bafflement or 
thwarted after a series of seeming 
successes, there is drama in the 
clash of forces. But to write the 
play—that is the work. Undoubted- 
ly there is dramatic material in the 
life of St. Francis. His conflict with 
his father, his battle with the world- 
liness of his unseeing fellow-Assis- 
ians, his struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the primitive rule—these 
things were a part of his life’s en- 
gagement. Father Cuthbert knows 
his saint intimately; and he chooses 
scenes in his life which are essen- 
tially the stuff of drama. Once ina 
while the dialogue seems to lack the 
economy of phrase that is often de- 
sirable in the theater, and in one 
or two scenes the vivid intensity of 
eager emotion and action is appar- 
ently lacking; but in general a read- 
ing of the play leaves one in a most 
satisfied mood. 

The author offers vast opportun- 
ity for gorgeous stage appareling 
and for striking tableaux, as, for 
example, in the action taking place 
at the papal palace, in the piazza of 
Assisi, on the hills near Greccio, and 
in the gardens of San Damiano. One 
cannot fail to be gladdened by the 
poetic charm which wins its way 
through the action, an undertone of 
music, sometimes gay, sometimes 
tender, sometimes singing in a wist- 
ful pathos of deferred hope. A very 
exquisite delight awaits the reader 
of this historical drama. J. F. W. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
Three New Supplementary Vols. 
New York: The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc. $31.50. 


These three volumes which, with 
those of the Jatest standard edition, 
form the thirteenth edition of the 





Encyclopedia Britannica, are more 
than a mere supplement to an in- 
valuable work of reference. As Mr. 
J. L. Garvin points out in his Pref- 
atory Note, they aim at being a 
record of a_ period—1910-1926— 
which although brief if viewed only 
as a certain number of years, may 
rightly be regarded as an epoch in 
the world’s history. The cataclysm 
of the World War was so unparal- 
leled in its magnitude and its effects 
that the years in question demand a 
more exhaustive treatment than 
perhaps any equal span of time in 
recorded history. 

Apart from their general charac- 
ter as a work of reference, the pres- 
ent volumes embody certain definite 
objects which their compilers have 
kept in view throughout. In the 
first place, as was remarked above, 
they seek to present the history of 
an epoch. Secondly, in handling the 
legacy of highly controversial topics 
resultant from the war, they aim at 
the dispersal of war prejudices and 
the revival of intellectual codpera- 
tion. Thirdly, in the words of the 
preface, they endeavor “to inter- 
pret the life of the English-speak- 
ing communities to each other.” In 
parenthesis, one may hazard the 
opinion that at no time since the 
Revolutionary War was the need 
for this last object more urgent. 

American readers and users of 
the Encyclopedia will observe with 
satisfaction the large number of 
names of Americans prominent in 
all branches of life and work to be 
found in the list of writers prefixed 
to each volume. American con- 
tributions to modern civilization, 
especially in the field of applied 
science, have been dealt with by “a 
group of distinguished Americans 
such as hitherto no enterprise of 
peace has assembled.” 
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Readers of THE CaTHoLic WorLD 
will be interested in a brief notice 
of certain sections of the work, as 
viewed from the Catholic stand- 
point. Needless to say, we cannot 
expect to find mirrored in the pages 
of the Encyclopedia written by non- 
Catholics, a view of the Church 
other than that common amongst 
educated men affected by nearly 
four centuries of Protestantism. 
However, one is happy to record 
the apparent absence of the unmis- 
takable signs of religious preju- 
dice which marred portions of earl- 
ier editions of the Encyclopedia. 
Furthermore, it is a pleasure to find 
among the contributors Catholics 
eminent in research and literature 
dealing with matters in their special 
departments. For instance, the late 
Msgr. Moyes contributed short biog- 
raphies of Pope Pius X. and the 
present Holy Father and also wrote 
on the Catholic Church during the 
years covered by the new volumes. 
Professor Guilday, of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., deals 
with the Church in the United 
States during the same period. An 
article on the Papacy, covering this 
period also, bears the signature of 
Mr. Shane Leslie, then editor of The 
Dublin Review. 

An examination of articles writ- 
ten by non-Catholics but having 
what one may term a Catholic in- 
cidence affords matter for specula- 
tion. In many of these one may 
observe the unconscious testimony 
to intellectual or ethical positions 
which the Church has consistently 
maintained, but which the Protean 
changes of “modern” thought have 
first assailed and then grudgingly 
allowed. A few instances must suf- 
fice by way of illustration. Articles 
dealing with various aspects of the 
evolutionary hypothesis show a de- 
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cided drift away from the old Vic- 
torian dogmatism on the subject, 
and one notes the space given to 
Mendelism. The well-known Eng- 
lish writer who handles the subject 
of “Birth Control,” while clearly not 
taking the Catholic stand on the 
matter, testifies to it as at any rate 
the highest and best one. In view 
of a recent appeal to the Supreme 
Court in connection with laws for 
the surgical sterilization of the un- 
fit in the State of Virginia, it is 
worthy of note that the Encyclo- 
pedia’s article on eugenics concludes 
against the practice in question. A 
Yale professor writes briefly but in- 
cisively on the Ku-Klux Klan, and 
exposes the mixture of commercial- 
ism and bigotry in the genesis of 
that brazen monument of bun- 
combe. 

A Protestant Doctor of Divinity 
dealing with the subject of church 
reunion points out the logical con- 
sistency of the Catholic Church in 
the stand she takes in regard to re- 
union movements. Evelyn Under- 
hill (Mrs. Stuart Moore), whose 
books have so often been sympa- 
thetically referred to in these col- 
umns, contributes the article on 
“Mysticism.” 

The standard of typography and 
the quality of the maps and illus- 
trations are beyond praise, and a 
new feature that will be welcomed 
by the serious student is the chron- 
ological table of events from Jan. 1, 
1911, to July 31, 1926. G. D. M. 


Autobiographies: Reveries Over 
Childhood and Youth, and the 
Trembling of the Veil. By William 
Butler Yeats. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

In the last volume of his Collected 

Works, Mr. Yeats sketches a port- 

folio full of scenes from his life be- 

















fore 1900. The collection is alto- 
gether amazing, a wholly new va- 
riety of autobiography: it is neither 
a series of detached and complete 
events nor an orderly narrative, but 
a succession of stories and portraits 
of himself and his friends, some 
complete and some fragmentary, all 
in all making an extraordinary mix- 
ture of chronological narration with 
vague and unconnected reminis- 
cences and dissertations. So it is 
with the style, at times naively real- 
istic, at times unnecessarily cloudy, 
but always melodious; and with the 
subject matter, which, after the 
account of his childhood, wanders 
back and forth between literature 
and his literary friends, politics, 
and occultism. It is a book per- 
vaded by a tragic and disordered 
beauty. 

As for the accounts of Irish Na- 
tionalist politics, many will find 
them of little concern, especially as 
one feels Yeats was not deeply in- 
terested in them. For most, the 
chief attraction of the volume will 
be the author’s discussion of his 
own literary growth, of his style, 
and the vivid portraits of his 
friends, Henley, Wilde, “Aé.,” Lionel 
Johnson, Dowson, Davidson, and 
Symons. These, and many another 
less known to-day, are pictured with 
all their good, evil, amusing, and 
brilliant traits. Finally, when one 
comes to Mr. Yeats’s experiments in 
magic, theosophy, the “Christian 
Cabala,” and the like, one is struck 
with pity over these tragic attempts 
to find a substitute for the lost Prot- 
estant faith of his youth. Through- 
out the book he is tormented by the 
desire all men have for a unity and 
order in life, of the individual and 
of the nation. Yet it is disorder 
which is the chief characteristic of 
the book, in style, sequence, and 
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thought. Why did he pursue the 
obscure in his search for a welder 
and unifier of life, and overlook the 
obvious? One turns from his dis- 
ordered beauty to the sentence he 
quotes from Lionel Johnson: “I be- 
lieve in nothing but the Holy Roman 
R. L. E. 


Penelope and Other Poems. By Sister 
M. Madeleva. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25. 

There is a clarity of utterance in 
Sister Madeleva’s poetic work that 
is as captivating as her emotional 
intensity, an ability to phrase direct- 
ly her images of beauty; circumlo- 
cution abides not in her style. These 
beauty-visions oftener than not are 
philosophical joy, intellectual and 
spiritual raptures that are so easy 
to voice weakly and so hard to ex- 
press in adequate verse. Sister 
Madeleva usually is admirably and 
enviably successful in her poetic 
emprise. 

It must be conceded that the 
poems in this collection are uneven 
in merit and in appeal, a forgivable 
imperfection common to all volumes 
of poetry with which I am familiar; 
perhaps one or two of the poet’s 
passing introspections lend them- 
selves to the Muse’s flame a bit too 
much by constraint; but when one 
finishes reading the half a hundred 
pages one remembers an hour of 
more than wonted delight. For it 
is nothing if not rare gladness to 
bask in the sunbeams of the titled 
poem “Penelope,” to feel the engag- 
ing majesty of “Tribute,” to breathe 
the gentle murmurings of “May- 
time,” to smile in sympathy with 
the ultimate Assisian sweetness of 
“My Windows.” Sister Madeleva’s 


is unquestionably a voice that is 
doing its gracious share in giving 
the third decade of the twentieth 
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century a fuller and richer lyric ex- 
pression. J.F. W. 


Roman Missal ($2.00 to $6.00); Li- 
turgical Prayer Book ($2.25 to 
$5.50); My Missal (75 cents to 
$3.00). Compiled by Dom F. Ca- 
brol, O.S.B. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 

In the liturgical revival, slowly 
but surely taking place to-day, more 
slowly we fear in this country than 
elsewhere, the name of Dom Cabrol, 
Abbot of Farnborough, stands pre- 
eminent. His Roman Missal, first 
published in 1921, is now in a sec- 
ond edition, containing the Masses 
for the newly-established feasts and 
a new supplement for certain reli- 
gious Congregations, all of which 
adds slightly to the bulk of the 
cheaper editions, but is scarcely no- 
ticeable in the more expensive ones. 

For those desirous of a prayer 
book that will reveal to them the 
practical beauty of others of the 
liturgical books besides the Missal, 
Dom Cabrol has directed the com- 
pilation of the Liturgical Prayer 
Book. It “is a kind of résumé of 
the Church’s Liturgy,”—the Mass 
and Vespers for Sundays and Feast 
days; Prime and Compline, her 
morning and night prayers, and the 
Ritual for the administration of the 
Sacraments, all lucidly annotated. 

We would call particular atten- 
tion to the very beautiful article on 
the Holy Sacrifice, preceding the 
Ordinary of the Mass, by Cuthbert 
F. King, S.J. Parts I. and II. of this 
book, are strictly liturgical, while 
Part III. consists of various prayers 
and devotions imbued with the li- 
turgical spirit and culled from the 
older masters of spirituality. The 
preface, calling this “perhaps the 
most attractive and original part of 
the work,” signalizes rightly the 
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“Way of the Cross,” which has been 
adapted from the life of Christ by 
Ludolph of Saxony, a holy Carthu- 
sian monk of the fourteenth century. 

To these two compilations, Dom 
Cabrol has added a third, My Mis- 
sal, “a new explanatory Missal for 
the Sundays and principal feasts of 
the year, embodying the latest new 
Masses and with an appendix of 
devotions.” Destined for the large 
majority of the faithful, unable to 
attend Mass on week days, it has 
been so well received in England, 
that though only a short time in 
print, it is now in a second edition. 
May it be equally appreciated in 
this country—its convenient size 
will not shock our sensibilities, so 
chary of anything approaching dis- 
play in religion, while its modest 
price puts it within everybody’s 
reach. A. Mame & Son of Tours is the 
publisher of all three books. Due 
largely to the work of the Benedic- 
tines, we are being delivered from the 
pietistic sentimentalities that filled 
the prayer manuals of earlier days 
and given instead the sublime and 
ancient prayers of the Church, 
which, inspired as they are, have 
an unction all their own. Dom Eu- 
dine of Farnborough, who assisted 
his abbot in the work of compila- 
tion, in a further effort in the same 
direction, is now lecturing in this 
country on Sacred Music and Lit- 


urgy. 


Lotus of the Dusk. By Dorothy Gra- 
ham. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

Between the lines of this romance 
of present-day China runs a story 
that reaches back into the dim past 
of the Orient, the story of the proud 
inscrutable soul of the Celestial 
whose hidden strength, when 
roused to action, is terrible, devas- 

















tating, implacable. Miss Graham 
“knows her China” and she reveals 
the undercurrent forces of Chinese 
life with a sure, deft hand. The ro- 
mance itself is concerned with the 
love of a young American and a 
half-caste girl (Russian-Chinese) of 
the upper circles. Their marriage; 
Larry’s growing knowledge of the 
secrets of the Asiatic soul; Liane’s 
strangely balanced powers and the 
conflicts that make up her inner 
life: these are the motivating forces 
of the narrative. Against a back- 
ground of student turmoil, political 
intrigue, and violent native passion, 
these two live their adventurous life. 
A strong tendency toward melo- 
drama, and a stronger inclination 
toward the diction of the old-fash- 
ioned sentimental novel, mar the 
story from the literary point of 
view. But there is power and color 
in the author’s gift; and, to repeat, 
an intimate knowledge of her milieu 
that gives her book an authentic 
value at this stage of Chinese his- 
tory, when many of the events 
which she reports (almost propheti- 
cally, it would seem) are actually 
happening. Frankly, I know more 
of the present Chinese situation 
now, from “the inside,” as it were, 
than I could have known without 
reading this story. Cc. P. 


Colonel Bob Ingersoll. By Cameron 
Rogers. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 
This book is a most refreshing 

piece of biography, as readable as 

good, snappy fiction. In fact, his- 


tory is here so highly “fictionized,” 
as—for instance—in the unfolding 
of. the mental processes of some 
personages, or in the graphic de- 
scription of certain intimate events, 
that a reader might come to doubt 
the author’s veracity. Still, it is 
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easy enough to distinguish the real, 
historical facts from what is mere 
dramatization. The author confines 
himself to a delineation of men: all 
other material is subsidiary. And 
he brings out in a most vivid light 
John Ingersoll, the stern, defiant, 
hell-roaring Congregationalist di- 
vine, father of the future Colonel, 
picturing him as a most respectable 
man, though somewhat misguided 
as the preacher of the gloomy doc- 
trine of exceedingly easy damna- 
tion. The first six chapters are 
John Ingersoll’s by a wide margin 
and no reader will protest. Begin- 
ning with a touching description of 
the death of John’s first wife when 
Bob, then called Robin, was but two 
years old and Ebon Clark, his most 
beloved brother, four, the tribula- 
tions of the little family are re- 
counted with gripping pathos not 
unrelieved by indulgent humor. 
“Bob” soon becomes the hero, how- 
ever, and Cameron Rogers portrays 
for us a witty, affectionate, coura- 
geous, unmercenary Bob. Above all, 
a most eloquent Bob. 

The author is not much con- 
cerned about the “times” or even 
the “works” of his protagonist, 
mentioning of all that, only enough 
to set in clear relief Colonel Bob’s 
personality. Perhaps that is just 
right: neither as a warrior was he 
very important (the Eleventh Il- 
linois Cavalry, commanded by him, 
coming to an early and rather in- 
glorious end), nor as a public man 
(he kept himself out of public of- 
fices though somewhat of a power 
in the Republican party), nor as an 
original thinker. Colonel Ingersoll 
was an able lawyer, especially apt 
in swaying a jury and, to all ac- 
counts, an enchanting orator. But 
in our more oratorically sober times 
we are apt to be rather amused by 
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this florid style, and to conclude 
with some of his contemporary crit- 
ics that most of his oratory was 
nothing but “glorious bombast.” 
Cameron Rogers had a rather awk- 
ward task before him because Bob 
Ingersoll is supposed, on the one 
hand, to have done great harm to 
religion while in other quarters, he 
is hailed as one of the great “mind 
liberators”; Rogers avoids all pit- 
falls by leaving controversy aside 
and sticking to Bob, the man, in 
himself quite a lovable person. Hav- 
ing done so, he ought to attract a 
very large number of readers. This 
reviewer cannot recall any other 
biography as fascinating as this. 

At the same time, while Rogers 
does not take Colonel Bob so se- 
riously, we ought to realize that his 
influence as an agnostic is not on 
the wane by any means. His relent- 
lessly published works are avidly 
read even to-day by a great many 
people who have not heard of the 
refutations hidden in our textbooks, 
and who do not see THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p in whose pages Bob Inger- 
soll and Tom Paine have been ably 
refuted in a popular and attractive 
way. A. R. B. 


Shorter Notices.—That the aim of 
Dr. Zybura’s Present Day Thinkers 
and the New Scholasticism, bids fair 
to be realized, is evidenced by the 
fact that a second edition of the 
work is just off the press. The most 
conservative magazines in this coun- 
try and abroad, The New Scholasti- 
cism, The Ecclesiastical Review, 
The Fortnightly Review, The Tablet 
(London), Gregorianum (Rome), 
Stimmen der Zeit (Munich), Re- 
vue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie 
(Louvain), Rivista di Filosofia Neo- 
scolastica (Milan), to mention but 
a few, have joined with Tue Catu- 
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oLic WorLp in giving it enthusiastic 
and unqualified praise. From non- 
Catholic professors of philosophy, 
hitherto hostile to Scholasticism or 
ignorant of the Neo-Scholastic 
movement, have come to the author, 
sheaves of letters of appreciation, 
testifying to the potency of the book 
in awakening them to the signif- 
icance of both. The need for this new 
printing would seem to prove that 
its lucid scholarship has also caught 
the lay reader, a more elusive pub- 
lic. At the second annual meeting 
of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, Dr. Zybura’s 
work (together with the author’s 
translation, The Key to the Study of 
St. Thomas), was pronounced “the 
most noteworthy contribution to the 
Neo-Scholastic movement yet pub- 
lished in America.” It is truly an 
epoch-making work, whose service 
to philosophy and whose reactions 
on philosophic thought can scarcely 
be calculated. We wish it a third 
and a fourth edition. 

Dr. Moseley, who is Professor of 
Classics in Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege, has done both teacher and stu- 
dent a service in publishing his val- 
uable work, Characters and Epi- 
thets (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00). Cataloguing and 
discussing the various “epithet” 
difficulties that are wont to vex the 
reader of the Zneid, he clears up 
many obscurities and makes the 


‘great Roman classic more interest- 


ing for the light he throws upon 
Vergil’s use of personal epithets, his 
regard for the traditional attributes 
of characters concerned, and their 
relation to the action of the poem. 
Taken on the whole, Dr. Moseley’s 
book is an admirable review and an 
orderly presentation of what the 
great Vergilian commentators have 
said concerning the problems dis- 














cussed; and as such it makes a de- 
sirable addition to the working li- 
brary of the Latin student.—In a 
series of interesting talks with his 
fellow commuters published under 
the title, As Man to Man (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
Dr. Pallen enlightens them in a 
courteous manner on many a point 
of Catholic doctrine and practice. 
He brings out clearly the utter igno- 
rance of things Catholic that pre- 
vails among outsiders to-day in en- 
lightened America, be they atheist, 
agnostic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian 
or Methodist. His twenty odd chap- 
ters treat of the existence of God, 
original sin, indifferentism, dogma 
and authority, hell, confession, the 
Mass, the primacy and infallibility 
of the Pope, indulgences, and the 
Immaculate Conception. Dr. Pal- 
len would make an excellent lec- 
turer for the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, if he were living in England 
to-day. Would that all our Ameri- 
can Catholic laymen were as ready 
to stand forth as apologists for the 
true Faith—Dr. Lucas, assistant 
Professor of Economics at Clark 
University, has written a scholarly 
brochure on the Legal Minimum 
Wage in Massachusetts (American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science): the origin of the law, its 
content, scope, and results. 

From the pen of Father Henry 
Davis, S.J., a leading authority on 
moral theology amongst English- 
speaking Catholics, we have Birth 
Control Ethics (New York: Benzi- 
ger Bros. 50 cents), a criticism of 
the report of a committee appointed 
by the (English) National Council 
of Public Morals two years ago. It 
is invaluable for its close, logical 
reasoning and its clear and fearless 
expression of the only position ten- 
able by Catholics, in dealing with the 
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urgent and widely discussed moral 
problems involved in the contempo- 
rary propaganda for conception con- 
trol.—National Catholic Congress, 
Manchester, 1926 (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.25), is the of- 
ficial report of the eighth National 
Catholic Congress held by the Cath- 
olics of Great Britain. It gives a 
cheering and inspiriting testimony 
to the zeal and devotion of English 
Catholics—a pusillus grex compared 
to the Catholic body in this country 
—covering as it does every depart- 
ment of Catholic activity, directly 
religious as well as philanthropic in 
the more popular sense. The papers 
read at the various sectional meet- 
ings form a mine of information 
for readers desirous of increasing 
their knowledge of the position and 
achievements of the Church in mod- 
ern England. 

The thesis of The First Estate by 
Charles A. L. Reed (Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.50), a story in it- 
self dull and tiresome, is that we 
need a new religion, Lexism, “the 
doctrine of orderly and progressive 
adjustment of human behavior to 
the Natural Law as revealed by 
science.” The creeds, we are told, 
have killed church attendance; all 
doctrine is “pure bunk”; men are 
“fed up” on hell-fire and damna- 
tion; the “peepul” are weary of a 
“mythical supernaturalism”; the 
Protestant minister sponges on the 
community, and is a hypocrite and 
a brute at heart; the new gospel 
must prescind any idea of God or 
a hereafter, promote altruism and 
neighborliness, and make men live 
according to science and the Nat- 
ural Law—always with capitals to 
emphasize its substitution for God. 
We have read of this Agnostic 
Humanitarianism before, but Hux- 
ley, Comte and Frederic Harrison 
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at least presented it in rather an 
attractive style. In this volume 
the hero’s uninspired preachments 
might have won over the “ignorant” 
farmers of the Middle West, but 
they sound to us like the results of 
shell-shock during the Great War. 
—In 1903 Mr. Alonzo R. Love wrote 
a book entitled Heaven and Hell, 
which rightly made his Baptist con- 
fréres in North Carolina accuse him 
of heresy. He withdrew the book 
from circulation, but, true to his 
Protestant principles, he still main- 
tained his Christadelphian doctrine 
of conditional immortality. This he 
expounds at length in the present 
volume Under the Ban (Boston: 
The Stratford Co. $3.00), which is 
a strange medley of bad logic, and 
constant misreadings of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The immortality of the 
soul, according to our author, is a 
pagan doctrine borrowed from Pla- 
to; it is not mentioned in either the 
Old or New Testaments. The final 
doom of the wicked is annihilation, 
for hell is incompatible with the 
goodness of God. In view of such 
pronouncements we can well sym- 
pathize with his critics, and readily 
understand why they put him 
“under the ban.”—Luther Bur- 
bank’s sister, Emma Burbank Bee- 
son, has written a brief sketch of 
the early life and struggles of her 
brother in Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia, The Early Life and Letters 
of Luther Burbank (San Francis- 
co: Harr Wagner Pub. Co. $2.00). 
She pictures him as an indefatiga- 
ble worker, a born naturalist, and 
a great lover of nature. The many 
letters of this volume are full of 
gossipy nothings, which might just 
as well have rested peacefully in 
the family archives. Burbank him- 
self has written extensively about 
his successes in plant breeding; but 
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we would have liked to read more 
about his plums, his cherries, his 
prunes, his roses, his edible opun- 
tias and the like. 

Thoughts of St. Augustine (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.00) is an 
admirable little compilation of brief 
devotional passages for every day 
of the year selected by Kathleen 
Mary Balfe from the writings of the 
greatest of the Western Fathers. A 
Foreword by Father Martindale, 
S.J., analyzes the perennial hold of 
St. Augustine on the minds of men 
and, in particular, his special power 
of encouragement for the troubled 
and confused times in which we are 
living.—The Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost have done excellent mission- 
ary work in the African Missions of 
Zanzibar, Mombasa and Nairobi 
during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Father Cayzac, 
who worked zealously for many 
years on the Nairobi mission, gives 
us in The Mission Boy (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.60) a good in- 
sight into the lives and customs of 
the natives of that district. “The 
characters of his story,” he tells us, 
“are fictitious, though typical; but 
all the events unfortunately are not 
imaginary.” His book is a severe 
indictment of the work of Protes- 
tant missions in Africa, which give 
the natives a veneer of Christianity 
without in the slightest degree im- 
proving their morals. Attendance 
at the mission stations enables “the 
mission boys” to lord it over their 
fellows, by entering the Government 
service. They become conceited, 
eager for money and power, and 
fall easy victims to the spirit of re- 
volt. The Mission Boy is an orig- 
inal and tragic tale, opening our 
eyes to the great difficulties that 
confront the Catholic missionary in 
pagan lands.—Rev. Claude Kean, 























O.F.M., in Stock Charges Against 
the Bible (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25) has made an 
abridgment of Father Paffrath’s 
German manual of Old Testament 
difficulties, which appeared two 
years ago under the title: Schlag- 
worte gegen die Bibel. It is a brief, 
popular, and practical answer to 
fifty common objections drawn from 
the pages of the Old Testament, con- 
cerning the age of the world, the 
longevity of the patriarchs, the Mo- 
saic account of creation, the evolu- 
tion of man, the unity of the race, 
Lot’s wife, the miracle of Josue, the 
morality of the Old Testament, 
Noe’s Ark, etc.—The Mangalorean 
Review (Bombay, India. 1 rupee) 
is devoted to the Silver Jubilee 
of the Kanara Catholic Associa- 
tion of Bombay. It contains a num- 
ber of well-written articles on the 
history of the Association, on six- 
teenth century missions, on the pub- 
lic celebrations in commemoration 
of the Jubilee, and kindred sub- 
jects—We have received from H. 
K. Terakawa of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, a copy of Bhrdtri, 
the Journal of the League of Young 
Men’s Buddhist Associations of 
North America. It contains a doz- 
en articles on Buddhism: Morality 
in Buddhism; The Young Buddhist 
in Hawaii; Buddhism in its Appli- 
cation to Life; Evolution or Revolu- 
tion; Youth and Buddhism and so 
forth.—Sister Mary Gertrude, A.M., 
of the Sisters of Charity, Convent 
Station, N. J., enables us to pass A 
Week With Christ the King, very 
simply and fruitfully, by associat- 
ing with each day of the week one 
of the seven channels of the Christ 
life in the Church. Developed under- 
standing of and cultivated partici- 
pation in the Sacraments is truly to 
live with Christ the King. Such are 
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the objectives admirably presented 
to young girls in this volume (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.).—Jesus 
Christ Invites Me, by Rev. Thomas 
J. Brady, urges the call to the reli- 
gious life, the need for more priests, 
more sisters, more brothers to har- 
vest souls. It answers objections 
and presents attractions (Published 
by the Author, Baker, Oregon. $1.00 
postpaid). 

Pamphlet Publications. — Pam- 
phlets of value for spiritual culture 
are, The Seven Last Words, by the 
Rev. B. W. Maturin, The June Devo- 
tions, by the Rev. Mark J. Smith, 
S.J., and The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Arranged in Prayers. 
Every Catholic should possess and 
share with his non-Catholic friend 
the Rev. John A. O’Brien’s excep- 
tionally fine “interpretation of the 
spiritual mission of America”—The 
Light That Shall Not Fail; The Mex- 
ican Crisis, Its Causes and Conse- 
quences (10 cents), by Michael 
Kenny, S.J., has been endorsed by 
Bishop Pascual Diaz as a statement 
of unqualified accuracy; Rev. F. J. 
Remler, C.M., presents graphically 
the Perils of Godless Education and 
warns against the school denied 
to the theologian becoming the van- 
tage ground of the theorist; The Art 
of Lying, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., exposes simply and suc- 
cessfully the method of false infer- 
ence “practiced by some writers of 
anti-Catholic tracts” (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind (March 22d) 
gives us “A Glance at the Line” of 
the Church’s battle front to-day, by 
Hon. Thomas F. Woodlock, and a 
study of the relations of “The Hu- 
man Intellect and Religion” in the 
conflict, by Rev. George O’Neill, 
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S.J.; Rev. Charles Menig, Ph.D., and 
Bernard Sachs, M.D., contribute val- 
uable suggestions on “Psychoanaly- 
sis” and “Keeping the Child Nor- 
mal” (April 8th) ; in “The Christian 
Family” by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Oregon City, and “Why 
Condemn Divorce?” by Rev. R. 
Roche, O.P., the sanctity of home 
life is ably presented and main- 
tained (April 22d); the onslaught 
of bigotry on Catholic civic loyalty, 
however absurd, is more thorough- 
ly worsted by intelligence than by 
indignation: “Can Catholics Be 
Loyal?” “The Church and the In- 
dividual,” “The Church and Law” 
provide means to this end (May 
8th). (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each.) 

There is value to the reader in the 
association of the recent output of 
the Paulist Press: the question 
asked and answered by the Very 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., Is 
Christianity a Failure? and Kather- 
ine Byles’s dynamic treatment of 
the dynamic sacrament—Confirma- 
tion; The Catholic Laywoman’s 
View-Point, a reprint of Grace H. 
Sherwood’s article in the March 
Scribner’s, and What is the Bible? 
radio talks over Station WLWL by 
Rev. John Corbett, S.J., are also well 
worthy of attention. 

Defending the Truth, by Profes- 
sor O’Sullivan, M.A.; Knowing the 
Truth, by Rev. A. Ryan, Ph.D., D.D., 
and Belief and Conduct, by Rev. P. 
O'Neill, D.D., D.C.L., bound to- 
gether; The Trials of Life and How 
to Bear Them, by Very Rev. P. Cof- 
fey, Ph.D.; two bits of hagiography, 
St. Dympna, by Very Rev. J. M. 
Routledge, P.P., and Ste. Thérése of 
the Infant Jesus, by Rev. Aloysius 
Ambruzzi, S.J., and A Group of 
Western Scholars, i. e., Donald Mac- 
Firbis, John Lynch, and Roderick 
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O’Flaherty, by R. J. C., make up an 
excellent group from the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland (5 cents 
each). 

Holy Communion and the Holy 
Hour smooths the way for an ex- 
tended practice of the Holy Hour, 
while The Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart shows how the prom- 
ises of Our Lord may be realized by 
making the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Master of the home; Birth Control, 
Its Medical and Ethical Aspects, 
treated by a Doctor and a Priest, 
and Catholics and Divorce, by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., are worth 
while contributions towards the 
understanding of these important 
questions; stories by Janet L. Gor- 
don, Clara Mulholland, and T. Mark 
insinuate home truths in light fash- 
ion (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

The incentives to and rewards of 
Daily Mass are well presented by 
Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J., and The 
Ceremonies of Holy Week Ex- 
plained helpfully by Very Rev. Can- 
on Keatinge; how The Eucharistic 
Congress came to pass through the 
vocation of “the Beggar Woman of 
the Blessed Sacrament,” and the 
story of “New Zealand’s Greatest 
Woman”—Mother Mary Joseph 
Aubert (1835-1926), Foundress of 
the Institute of Our Lady of Com- 
passion, afford striking evidence of 
the marvels wrought by God’s lowly 
instruments (Melbourne: The Au- 
stralian Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each). 

The Franciscan Herald Press pub- 
lishes a Catechism of the Third 
Order, by Father Ferdinand, O.F.M., 
most useful for actual and prospec- 
tive members of the Third Order (10 
cents). From Mount Manresa, Stat- 
en Island, comes a study of Heav- 
en, Purgatory, Hell, by Rev. Gerald 























C. Treacy, S.J., entitled After Death 
—What? (10 cents). A physiologi- 
cal study, by Dr. E. Le Bec of Paris, 
of The Death of the Cross is pre- 
sented in English by the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein (12 
cents). Group Tests Made to Yield 
Individual Diagnosis, by Lillien J. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy, shows 
the real value of mental tests and 
how they may assume a permanent 
place in the adjustment of human 
beings to life conditions (San Fran- 
cisco: Harr Wagner Publishing 
Co.). Two new numbers of “Xaver- 
iana,” Au Rythme des Pagaies and 
L’Avenir Catholique du Japon are 
added chapters in the wonderful 
story of mission work. Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., meets the question 
echoing in many young hearts at 
Commencement time: Shall I Be a 
Nun? with a lovely picture of the 
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ways of Divine Love and a helpful 
analysis of the factors that deter- 
mine the human response (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. 10 
cents). We acknowledge receipt of 
the quarterly bulletin of the Cath- 
olic Guild of Israel; the “History 
and Purpose, Scope of Work and 
Outline of Courses” of The Pius X. 
School of Liturgical Music, and the 
first of the “Leaflets for Leaguers” 
“for the restoration of liberty by 
the distribution of property” which 
explains What is Distributism (by 
K. L. Kenrick) and The Purpose of 
the League (by G. K. Chesterton). 
International Conciliation for 
March, treats interestingly of “The 
British Commonwealth of Nations,” 
while the subject discussed in the 
April number is “Locarno and the 
Balkans” (New York: 405 West 
117th Street. 5 cents each). 
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